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PREACH. 





Arve so many have written about India, some apology 
may be expected from the Author for intruding the 
following volume on the world. The only apology 
which he can present is, that he did not. think the sub- 
ject ky any means exhausted, and that he hoped alill to 
be able to convey some information respecting India 
and its people, to the minds of the supporters of missions 
in particular, not generally possessed by them; and 
which might be the means of exciling a greater interest 
on its behalf, and of thus stirring up to greater efforts 
for its evangelization. 

Many years ago, when the Author was about to 
procced to India, a learned friend suggested to him, 
that something on the subject of the extent of moral 
knowledge possessed by the heathen of that country 
would be useful, as tending to throw some light on the 
dificult question of their moral accountableness, This 
subject was not lost sight of during his period of mis- 
sionary labour at Bonares—a locality which, more than 
any other in India, was suitable for ascertaining the real 
sentiments, especially, of the Hindoos; as the moro 
learned Brahmans of that celebrated city, with whom he 
had necessarily much intercourse, are regarded as tho 
highest authoritics on all subjects connected with Tin- 
duism. His more direct work, as a missionary, how- 
aver, prevented him from having leisure to write any- 
thing on the subject, till he was obliged to return home, 
in consequence of ill health. After his recovery, he 
commenced an essay, which he intended to publish, but 
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on mentioning it to some friends, they pressed him not 
to confine his work to a short essay on the moral 
sentiments of the Hindoos; but so to extend the plan 
as to give more general information about the country 
and people, with whom he had been most familiar. 
To these suggestions he yielded, and has given loose 
sketches of the country, and its inhabitants, partly 
from notes made on several journcys by land, and 
voyages on the Ganges, and partly from memory of 
scenes and persons, not easily forgotten. The jptelli- 
gent reader will easily perceive, that the matter intended 
for the originally proposed essay is mostly worked 
into the latter chapters of the volume, which ‘aro, 
therefore, necessarily of a much more claborate nature 
than the others, or at least have cost the Writer more 
pains, 

The Author is well aware that he has brought for- 
ward opinions on some points, considerably different 
from those held by men whose sentiments on oriental 
questions may be desefving of more respect than his 
own ; but this he conceives to be the better way for the 
advancement of truth. Respect for the opinions of 
others, though it should prevent one from dogmatizing, 
should not preyent him from stating his own, In 
(aking the laws of Manu as the basis of his reasoning, 
on the moral knowledge of the Hindoos, the Writer 
thought he pursued the simplest course, as that ancient 
work is well known, and accessible for verification, No 
doubt, other Hindoo Shasters differ from Manu on some 
points, but the differences are, generally, nol of much’ 
Importance. n 

Most of the present volume has been written at intor- 
vals, often distant from each, and during journeys in 
different parts of the kingdom, while pleading the cause 
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of India among the churches in England and Scotland. 
This has been a considerable disadvantage, as tho 
Author did not always recollect, when writing one chap- 
ter, what he had said in the others, whon occasion re- 
quired to refer to the same subject. Several passages 
will, therefore, be found, in which the same, or nearly 
the same, remarks are made, and which were not observed 
till printed ; that, as well as some typographical errors; 
for which he is not altogether personally responsi- 
ble, he hopes will meet with some indulgence, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which the volume has been 
prepared. : 

In his various journeys in pleading the cause of India, 
the Writer has found that much information is wanted 
about that country, which could not be appropriately 
communicated in public speeches. He hopes that not 
alittle of such information will be found in this volume. 
As it respects the subject of Ilindoo mythology—a sub- 
joct in itself very extensive, and by no means casy—he 
thought it well to say very little, if any thing, as that 
subject had better bo treated by itself; but, should no 
abler writer take it up, the Author may, at some future 
period, altempt in some measure its elucidation. 

Though the following volume cannot be regarded as, 
strictly speaking, a missionary work, though written by 

" one who wishos to live and to die an Indian missionary, 
it is to bo hoped that, by making some minds more fa- 
miliat with India, it will produce a greater interest in 
that groai country, and lead to more vigorous efforis for 
its christianization, If such, in any degree, should be 
the result, the Author's labour will not bo in vain, nor 
his hopes disappointed, 

W, B. 


Auuipunn, Aferch 11, 1848., 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARRIVAL IN INDIA.—TNE CITY OF MADRAS —Moprs OF LANDING,—-Rr- 
MARKS ON EUNOPRAN AND NATIVD SOCIETY,—PROGRIAS OF CUNIOTTA- 
nity, &e. 


Aunoue a hundred years ago, a voyage to India was rogardod os wv 
subject of some interest, and thore wero many who would havo road 
an account of its incidonts, and of tho scenos thiongh which tho 
voyager musi nocossmily pass, Such readers, however, haye long 
since been gatherod to thoir fathors. Tho passage round tho Capo 
of Good Lopo, so formidablo to our ancestors, is now made oyory 
yoar by somo hundreds of young ladies, frosh fiom bontding-suhools, 
with as little apprchousion as a London lady thinks it bocoming to 
oxhibit on a trip to Ramsgato; and when over, it is thought only a 
little more worthy of being rocorded, : 

Evon the moro iccently opencd route by tho Meditorrancan, tho 
Nile, and the Red Soa, has become too familiar to bo interesting, 
unless to a soleot fow, who dolight in deciphering hicroglyphies, and 
in idontifying the mummies of the pyramids with anciont kings of 
Egypt. 

. Tho Nilo itsolf, from Aloxandria to Cairo scoms almost as fami- 
larly known as tho Thames from Maigate to London bridgo, aud 
the pyramids of Egypt, as the monument of London on Fish-Réoot- 
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Tlill; while by almost every midshipman of the navy, tho navigation 
of tho Levant, tho Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, is nearly as well 
understood as that of the British Channel from the Tizard to 
Benchy Toad, 

In writing, therefore, about India, ii is not necessary to say any 
thing about how one gets there. Passengorsa may be supposed to go 
to sleep as soon as’thoy have posted their farowoll lottors to fronds, 
who aro cither glad to got quit of thom, or sincerely sorry to part 
with them. Still, howeyor, to all, and most of all to tho young, the 
departure for India is a wisis prognant with consequences most 
important to thoir future character; and not only to thoir own 
personal history, and that of tho family with which thoy may be con- 
nected, but sometimes to that of the country which thoy loave, or of 
that to which thoy are going. In ono way or anothor, tho timo at 
sea passes away almost imporcoptibly. If ono employs himself 
diligently with books, it is a golden opportunity; as after ho haa 
heard the opinions of his fellow-voyagors on the current topics of 
the day, which he can generally do before the ship has cleared tho 
chops of the channel, ho may dovoto all his timo, save that spout in 
exorcise or at meals, to such literary pursuits as may suit his tasto, 
Tle has no responsibility, oithor as it respects tho nautical, or the 
culinary department of tho onterpriso. Tho captain and his officors 
are gonorally woll qualified to take caro of the safety of the ship, 
and the steward and cook, have both tho means and the ability to 
provide him with a good dinfler, Io may keop anug in his own 
little cabin as ho pleases, and enjoy dignified leisure, or ho may 
walk or sit on deck, converse with others, or employ himsclf iu any 
way most-agrecablo to his inclination. 

If he is not a good sailor, he may be a little sea-sick in the Bay 
of Biscay. Ho is sure to fool not quite comfortable under a vortioal 
sun in passing the lino, and unless he takos great caro, ho ig in 
danger of becoming so nervously irritable as to disputo and quarrel 
with his fellow-passengors, and even with himself. In passing 
ronid the Cape he may meot with storms, bub though they may 
somifimes carry away topmasts, spars, and bulwarka, ho is by that 
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time go well accustomed to the sea and its vicissitudes, that, though 
he may at somo moments think his yoyage is about to terminate in 
tho middle, ho is rarely, if over, doprived of his usual sleap ab night, 
or his appotite during the day. 

Tho monotony of the yoyago, however, to ono who koops his mind 
employed, sooms to come to an ond sooner then ho oxpested. ‘The 
stontorian voice of the frst mato sliouts,— Lot go tho ancho * and 
in an instant all is turned to a scouo of the groatost animation, If 
the passongors aro still in bed, tho horrid sound of fifty oy sisty 
fathoms of chain cablo thundoring along tho decks over their heads, 
at once breaks in on their slumbers. hey run up to seo what is 
tho matter, and find the ship swinging round to hor anchor, in tho 
widst of many’ othor noblo vessols in Madras roads; and on looking 
around them, thoy behold tho shores of India strotching along for 
many miles, and tho rolling waves broaking in a long, whito, and 
formidable surf on tho sandy beach, 

Tho appearance of tho oity of Madras from tho son is not yory 
striking or interesting. To thoso, howover, who for aoveral montha 
lave behold morely tho sen and sky, but “not their mothor onrth,” 
lund of any kind is a welcome sight, When, instead of the long 
hazy horizon, on which ofton for many woeks nothing has boon seon, 
save the curling orosé of a broken wavo, or tho white spook shown 
by tho wing of an Albatross, a» Booby or a Capo pigcon, often mis- 
takon for a sail, tho oye first rests on the oxtouded outline of groon 
waving bamboos, lofty palmyras, cocoa-nut, peopul, mangoo, and 
tamarind trees, with a few lofty hills in tho back-ground, thoro is 
suoh a veliof to onnui, that the mind at onco bounds with a dolight 
that can be oxporicnuced only by thoso who for long liavo boon oon- 
fined to the narrow limits, and dull rontine of a flonting prison. No 
ships in tho world contain in thom moro of tho comforts, safoty, and 
evon social onjoyments, and luxuries of lifo, than English Enst- 
Indiamon; but aftor all, what is a ship at best but a “prison in 
which one has tho chance of being drowned?” I noyor yot hoard 
of any human being, old or young, who would not, eftor a long 
voyaga most gladly havo jumped into tho first boat he coulééand, 
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and go on shore, whatever might be tho dangor ox inconvonionee of 
landing, oven though he had nothing in the world to de but to stare 
around him, or be stared at. ILoro ovon sedate mon, past the primo 
of lifo, who have been in India beforo, and to whom it presonta no 
novelty, are as cager to gob ashore as tho youngost griffin from 
Adiscombe, or ailibury college, though they hayo a little more 
pationce and consideration in carrying their wishes into offect. 

Tho yonng military cadet is goncrally all ongorness to land in 
tho country where ho hopes, like a futuro Wellington, to reap 
laurels, and lay the foundation of his fame. Tis new uniform, that 
has beon carefully kept in his trask till now, is donnod for the first 
time, aud his sword buckled on with an air of military nonchallauco 
indicative of the conquer-or-dio spirit of the woarer. It is only a 
few months since he escaped from tho birch of the pedagogue; but 
he has made wonderful progross since then, espooially in tho know- 
Todgo of such mon and things as himself. Ilo jumps into tho ‘frst 
boat he can get, and away ho goos through the breakers of that 
perverse swf. As the boat strikes the shore, a hoayy wave broaks 
right over hor, and tho first introduction to India of tho youthful 
aspirant for military famo, is a scramble on all four up tho bouch, 
his handsome new scarlet uniform dronched with soa water, whilo 
his Ane now hat and white feathers come floating ashoro aftor him, 
Ho crawls from the surf, and finds himself at Jast on the shovog of 
India, Such has beon the first Ianding in that country of some 
who went out os thoughtless youths, bué whose names are now fa- 
mous in the annals of tho British Indian Empiro, and oven of tho 
civilized world, 

Those who have been in India before, are not gonorally in such 
a hurry to land. They here receive letters and papors, and aro 
busy in thoir onquirics about friends, and companions, whom thoy 
left in the country. Experience has also taught them, that it will 
be easior to land in tho evoning whon tho breezo has died away. 
Tho military man gets tho last papors, and ospocially the Cazotte, 
to 800 who has died 6& beon killod, or has retired from tho sor'vica, 
so as to give him a step of promotion, either in his own regimont, 
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or in tho army in general; while tho civilian is equally ansious to 
sco abont the stato of civil appointmonts, in tho various dopariments 
in which he may be called to sorvo, If thore has beon a war, or a 
sickly seagon, tho military man’s hopos aro raised, If tho senior 
olicers of his corps have cither dicd, or rotired, ho thinks himnolf 
yory fortunate, and though ho may regret that ho will uo longor bo 
apsociated Tyith those with whom ho has passed most of his timo, 
cither in peaco or in war, for many yoars, it is wondorful how com- 
pletely his own advancoment in the sorvice, consolos him for tho 
Joss of his friends, The ship is now surrounded by groat numbors 
of native boats of various descriptions, tho better olass of which come 
to take the passengers ashoro, who aro in gonoral in a stato of groat 
oxcitoment, cither of a painful or of a plonsurable nature. Some 
avo hoaring of tho doath of ‘frionds whom thoy expected hero to 
meet thom; and, in other cases, frionds are unexpectedly mot, who 
ere supposed to be at a groat distance. : 
Those who aro to romain at Madras aro hurrying to got ashore, 
and those who aro going on to Caloutta, are equally in a bustle 
to Jand and spend a fow days on torra flrma bofore tho ship 
rosumos her voyage, Aa boat after bont loaves the ship's aido, 
pathotic scones of parting, with or without regrot, are going on, and 
tho strongest oxprossions of attachment, and of mutual regard, and 
good wishes, are being mado, many of thom no doubt sincoro, but 
others of thom of a somowhat doubtful charactor, as tho partios 
have squabbled all the way from England, Tt is poouliarly odifying 
to seo tho forgiving spirit displayed by somo of tho ladies, who havo 
heen looking daggora at cach other during the groater part of the 
voyago, aud whose misundorstaudings, on many points of no smell 
importance in their own oyos, havo often endangored the public 
harmony of tho floating community, All is now over, and they 
kiss each other, and part with sobs and toars; somo of thom, in- 
dood, boing so much affected as to fall into hysterieal fits, so as lo 
have to be carried over the side of the ship almost in a stato of in- 
sensibility. TIats and oaps are taken off and waved, and the 
suilors give a loud choor as onch party pushes off front tho ship , 
Be 
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and, last of all, the senior members of tho Madras portion of tho 
company, leave in the cool of tho evening, and in all probability 
the acquaintanceships formed on the voyage cease for ever. This 
is not, however, always tho case, as many intimate and ondealing 
filendships have been formed on the voyago to India, of tho most 
enduring chiayacter, and productive, in that distant land, of tho most 
useful 1 esults, 

Tho boats used for landing at Madras have beon often dosoribed. 
Some of thom aro yory large, and intended to bring off goods from 
tho shore, or to land them fiom tho vessels, as tho shallowness of 
the water, and the violonce of the surf, prevont ships from getting 
noar tho land. As many of tho European ships bound to Caloutin 
land part of their passongois and cargo horo, they sometimes tako 
in more for Bengal; but a groat part of the trado along the const 
is carried on by nativo craft of a very clumsy and primitive ap- 
poaance, There are, however, many yossols of European models, 
belonging both to native and othor merchants, engaged in tho tiade 
‘betwoen this and other places in India, - 

The boats used for landing passengers hero aro strong and con- 
motions. Their planks aro fixed togothor with cords instead of 
boing nailed, so that thoy aro qnito olastic, and well caloulatod to 
boar tho suf and tho hard thumps thoy receive in boing so often 
dgshed against the beach. The swf is gonorally so violont that 
ordinary bonts would be swampod, or dashed to pieces, by tho bronk« 
erg on tho shoro; but these boats being both elastic and flattish in 
the bottom, take tho ground easily, and raroly are upset. Tho 
boutmen are all natives, ald though apparently feeble and slondorly 
made aio very alort, What thoy want in strength of arm thoy 
would seom to mako up in powor of ‘Iungs,—ovory ono spoaking, 
shouting, o1 singing at the same time, and that incossantly, hoy 
shew, howovor, groat ingenuity iu managing thoir boats in this dan- 
govous surf, On gotting noar tho shore into somewhat shallow 
watei, the waves begin to roll on with great foroo, their orosta curl- 
ing over the atern of the boat, and threatening to ingulf her at 
once, Tho boatmén, who are numerous, He on their oars aid watch 
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tho momont whon the swell of the approaching billow catches tho 
boat, when all at onco they join in a simultancous shout of soma- 
thing liko—-Yilla! yille! yillal and plying thei oars with all 
their might, keop hor on the top of tho wave, and aro thus boino on 
with it, as it 101s towards tho shoio. This wave, howoyer, ontruns 
thom, but is soon followed by anothor and anothor, whith thoy vo- 
ceive in the samo way, till tho boat is carmed over the whole, and 
pitched with a bump on the shoro. Parties unacquainted with tho 
naturo of the placo are apt to think sho has gone to pieces, and aro 
ready to make the bost of thoir way overboard, whon gonorally ano- 
ther billow hoaves hor up agaim, and throws hor Ingh and dry on 
tho boach, where all may got out as thoy like, Somotimes a wave 
broaks oyor tho bont and almost fills hor, gnd of course in rough 
weathor, landing is dangorous, and occasionally quite impracticnblo. 

In coming off from the land, tho procoss is a Tittle different, but 
tho danger of gotting a wotting is porhaps oyon gioator. In landing 
on one occasion at Madras, I got only a little spray, but in coming 
off, received @ most complete drouching. Tho ship, tn which I was 
about to proceed to Calontta, was weighing anchor, and tho evening 
soomed so culm that thore was scarecly a ripplo on tho soa, ‘hore 
did not socom to bo any surf, and another boat with tho captain and 
othors, had just gono off, without any diMeulty, a fow minutes bo~ 
fore wo woro ready, A follow,passonger and his lady wore with mo 
in the boat. After wo had gono out a little way, and were making 
ontselyos quito comfortable, oxpocting no interruption to tho 
amtoothnoss of onr passage to the ship, all at onco soveral wayos 
scomed to riso altoad as if by somo magical powor, and broko right 
over tho boat one after tho othor. One of tho waves wont oloar 
over us, drenching us, and altnost Alling tho bottom of tho boat with 
watory, ‘Tho Indy, thinking for an instant that the boat had gone 
down, spiung up to jump oyorboard, and try to gob back to the 
shore; but being betwoen hor husband and myself, she was oasily 
detained in our grasp, till oonvinoad, by tho boat rising on tho top 
of the next wave, that sho had not upset. In consoquonco of the 
alarm and wetting, the Indy was taken ill with fover after getting 
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on board, and did not recovor till wo reached Caloutia, My own 
damage by the adventure consisted in spoiling a suit of clothos and 
anew watch, into which the salt water had ponotiated :endoring tt 
useless for eyor. Not long ago I saw an account of the death of » 
lady feom illuess, occasioned by the wetting and alarm rocetyod in 
landing at Madras, Such however is the apathy, or want of public 
spirit in the government and mercantile community of Madras, thas 
although it has beon clearly shown by sciontific men, that the crec- 
tion of a brenkwater, and landing place, of a safe and commodions 
character, is quite practicable, no ade{uate offort has beon mado to 
accomplish an object so gssential to tho comfort of tho people, and 
to the prospority of the commerce of this important city. 

There is another kind of vessels used ho1o, constracted on a plan 
the most primitive that can easily be concoiyod as amoung tho first 
offorts of mon inthe art of navigation. These aro called catama- 
1aus. They are morely small rafts, gonorally composed of threo 
pioces of wood, broad at ono end and taporing towards the other, 
lixed together with cords, both in tho middlo and at tho oxtromitios. 
On this humble bark one, two, or threo mon, ait or stand, and 
paddle even far out to sea, passing through the surf in woathor that 
would be dangerous to the strongost boats. Tho raft itsolf is so 
small that it is dopiossed quite to the Jovel of tho water by tho 
woight of the mon, who eithor sit cross legged, or stand upright, as 
convenient to themselves, In consequence of this, whon thoy aro 
seen from a little distance, thoy appear at first to bo sitting or 
standing on tho water, the catamaran itself being quite invisible, 
Tho first timo I saw them, the improssion was rathor singular, Wo 
wore approaching Madras roads, and a fog had snddonly clonrod off, 
when on looking round us, we saw the ship quito surrounded by a 
great number of men apparently in a state of nudity, standing on 
the water, somo of them with their arms folded across thoiy bosoms, 
looking at us with groat composure, while others seemed very cheor- 
ful, singing, or shouting to each other. These wore engaged in fish- 
ing, in order to carry the products of their labour to the Madras 
market Ak soon as the ship came to an anchor, she was at onco 
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suriounded by scores of similar vessels from the shovo, bringing bas 
ots full of fruit, yogetablos, &o. for which they soon got a roady 
sale, and porheps ton timos as much money as they would have 
brotght in tho common bazaar ashowo, Tho quatity indood of some 
of the articles was such, that thoy could havo soarsoly beon sold at 
all in tho ordinary market; but after a long voyage peoplo 1un on 
frnits of almost any kind, and are ready to give almost any price 
that may be asked ‘Whilo overy one is voady to purchaso fruits, 
which perhaps ho nevor saw gr tasted before, such as plantains, 
mangoes, pumaloos, &o. whotifor groon or ripe, ontablo or uncatable, 
utterly ignorant of what thoy ought to cost, the sollor is roady to 
take silver of every coinage and of ovory country, assured that if it. 
1s ailvor at all, which ho is gonorally shrowd onough to know, it 
must bo of much moro value than what ho oan usually get-for his 
waes in the common bazaar, Tho sailors, ospociully, who have 
lived mostly on salt provisions during the long voyage from 
England, aro rondy to givo alniost any thing for fruits, often vory 
bad of thoir kind, or not half 1ipo; and in consequence of this im- 
prndonce often bring on themeolyes complaints of which thoy novor 
recover, A fine young ofllecr of the ship on which I returned from 
India, dicd on tho way home, in consequence of noglecting all adyico 
in this respoct. 

Besides fishing and conyoying auch artiolos as fruit, &, to tho 
yossels in tho vonds, tho ontamavans aro used for carrying lottora, 
and communications of yarious kinds, botwoon tho moreantile houses 
and tho shipping ontsido. Tho mon stick tho lottors in tho inside of 
© poouliar description of cap, which fits so tightly on thoir hoads, 
that when thoy aro upset in the wator and havo to swim, they may 
not be wetted. Those men soom to be almost as amphibious as séals 
or wator fowl. Their principal enemies aro said to bo tho sharks, 
hore very numovous, especially tho largo ground shark, tho most 
dangoious species of thoso voracious monsters, who aro said not un- 
frequently to seizo tho catamaran men whon upsot in tho ayrf, 

T am not aware that such accidents occur very often, bit I have 

sAEEN Aeoounts of some instances of tho kind in the pyblic papors 
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during the last few years ;—at all events thoro is little doubt but 
the coast ucar abounds with the most dangorous kind of sharks, 
aud it would bo truly surprising, if these mon, so constantly in tho 
wator, did not occasionally become their prey. , The shark, however, 
like the lion and other formjdablo enomics of mankind, has no 
doubt had his powers groatly oxaggovated by the terrors of thoso 
who hayo boon exposed to his attacks, or to increase tho honour of 
those who, single handed, have occasionally overcome him. Cer~ 
tainly, however, a large: bottlonosod shark is an enemy that fow 
would despiso, and whom still fewer would like to encountor in his 
own briny element. That he could with porfect caso bito off an arnt 
or a Jeg, or ovon a human head, if it were not yory largo, it is oasy 
to bellove; but ont of at loast twonty that I hayo seon taken, I 
nover say one that could havo gulped down, without mastication, 
even a boy of seven or cight years of age, unless remarkably small, 
instead of a sergeant of marines, or a full grown sailor, many of 
whom, wo ave told, they havo swallowed, That thoir sizo, as well as 
their voracity, has been groatly oxaggoratod thore scoms to bo little 
doubt, and in fact some of those whom I have acen takon were do- 
clared by goutlomen, who had spont most of their lives at soa in tro~ 
pical climates, to bo about as largo as thoy had over soon; and it 
would have been somowhat difficult to concoive whoro thoy could 
have disposed of eyon a yory little man, had it boon possiblo for 
thom to get him, in whole bulk, down their somewhat onpnotous 
throats. It may be trug, that some of them may have swallowed a 
full grown man, witlont dividing him into convontont portions, bub 
L havo nover soon tho shark that could haye dono it, nor the porson 
of oredit who has witnessed such a feat, 

Tho city of Madras, though in many respeots an important place, 
and tho seat of the British government for southorn India, ig 
neither, to the more visitor at least, interesting nor inviting. Its 
groat defect as a mart for commerce has already beon noticed, in 
its want of any bay, or oven sheltered roadstead for shipping. It 
has merely an anchorage, which is at all times oxposod and, in- 
couveniont,and ab certain seasons of the year yory uusnfo, . 
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Tho population is largo, but scattered about for a considerable 
number of milos, in what might bo callod @ group of towns, rathor 
than in ono regular and compact city. I have heard it estimated 
at 300,000, and even much more; but as it would seom difloult 10 
say what places in the neighbourhood ought, proporly speaking, to 
pe inelnded in Madras, if may be os well not to protond to mako 
any stdtemont as to tho numbor of its inhabitants. Tho principal 
European residences, ocoupied by tho higher officors of govornnent, 
and the more woalthy merchants, aro largo and commodious; but 
those bolonging to such of the English inhabitants os aro loss 
affluent, do not appear to bo constructed with much regard to the 
requirements of tho climate. On the road loading to St, Thomas’s 
mount, where tho troops aro chiolly stationod, and in somo othor 
places, thore aro many handsome and ploasant housos. With tho 
excoption, however, of the Blacktown, as the principal portion of 
the city occupied by tho natives is callod, Madras appears to a 
stranger moro like the suburbs of a largo city than any thing olso, 
and one always oxpocts to reach somo olosor Sr more rogularly 
pullt town, when he finds himsolf gotting into somo wido opon 
spnoo, or coming back on tho soa shore. IL sooms to consist of a 
chain of suburbs, dosigned as appondagos to a Inrge sity, which, 
lik their long talkod of brenkwator, tho inhabitants have not had 
the onetgy to build. ‘Whatoyot might be tho focling produced by 
a longer familiarity with Madras, tho impression which it makes on 
the mind of a strangor, is far from fayourable. Tho Huropeans do 
not seom healthy; and among tho natives thore is a goneral want 
of apparent respectability, and a manifostation of roal or protondod 
poverty, and an amount of oven squalid boggary, that cannot fail 
to produce 2 painful impression on tho mind of ono just onioring 
India, aud who naturally takes what ho soos beforo him asa fair 
specimon of tho country to which ho has como. Such was my im- 
pression whon I first saw Madras; but after secing many of tho 
largest olties of India, and again visiting it, I was lod to tho con- 
olusion, that tho number of beggars and of diseased porsons is far 
grontor hore than in any othor city that I hayp soon. Lopors and 
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porsons afflicted with elephantiasis, and cutancous discasos of vari 
ous kinds, avo hero so numerous, that ono is lod to imagino that 
those dicadful complaints avo far more common in India than sub- 
sequent experience confirms. It has been said, that such persons, 
boing often dependant on charity, crowd into the town from othor 

5 places; but this must be aqually the cage with other largo cities, 
such as Calcutta, Patna, Bonares, &o., where no such numbors of 
beggars aro to bo scen, oven if the religious orders of mondicants 
are inoluded, There must bo somo other canso affecting Madras, 
which does not affect thoso great northern cities; and il is to bo 
feared, that causo is the greater poverty of the country people in 
general in this part of India. 

Another thing in Madias which strikes the attontion of a stranger, 
famillar with other citios of India, is the apparently groat prepon- 
derance of European and Indo-European influence, over that of tho 
natives, Ono does not soe the same proportion of natives of rank, 
wealth, or apparent respectibility, as may be met with in Calouttw 
and other cities. “If they aro to bo found, thoy do not sumound 
themselves with the same show of attendance and cquipago, as 
usually indicate the rank of natives, af tho higher classos in the 
north. That thero are many wealthy men among the natives hero 
thore ean bo little doubt; but still there is a vory gonoral appenr- 
anco, ag if not merely the higher offices of governmont, as in othor 
parts of India, wero in tho hands of Europeans and Bast-Indigns, 
put even the trade and property of the place, which olsowhero bo- 
Jong, with little exception, to the fatives, Most of tho moro 
respectable looking natives here, seem quite of a pleboian class, 
which may be in part accounted for by the faot, that landed pro- 
perty is, to a large oxtent, hold by a somewhat different tenure from 
that of northorn India, in consoquonco of which there is not such a 
laige body of considerable landholdors, forming a native aristocracy, 
living in general at, or at least often resorting to, the seat of govorn- 
mont, cithor for business or plornsure, Though there would scom to 
bo a considerable amount of commerce, thore is an apposranco of 
loss onterprise and energy, both in the native and Euvopoan com 
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munities, than in Calontta. +A now ora, it is hoped, has commonood 
in the nattve socioty of Madras, and tho increased and inoroasing 
desire for education, especially in the English language, as woll as 
the progress already nado, Iond to tho sanguine hopo that, ab no 
distant poriod, a great and favourablo chango will tnke place in tho 
public mind, and that Christianity will make far groator progross 

anit las yet done, There are many conyorts to Christianity at 
— in connexion with tho various Protestant missions, and a 
very considerable community of Roman Catholics, both among tho 
natives, and the classes of miaod origin usually callod Tast- Indians, 
a large proportion of whom are partially descondants of the carlior 
Portuguese settlers on the coast. The lowor orders of theso, ara 
many of them in a vory degraded stato hoio, as in other pats of 
India, and it has boon found very dificult to raiso them in the scale 
of society, in consoquonce of unconqnornblo indolonco of character, 
and meanness of spirit which leads thom to profor boggary it~ 
self to overy thing liko laborious or porsovoring industry. Thevo 
are, howevor, among them, many fawilics of gront rospootability as 
to worldly circumstancos, and many individuals of gront oxcollonco’ 
of charactor, Some of thom aro pions, useful, aud most oxomplary 
Christians, and aro doing much good, ospecially in tho community 
to which thoy bolong, whoso anomalous position botwoon tho Uuro~ 
poans and puro natives, is unfuvomnblo, in many respects, to the 
growth of proper religious and social feelings. 

In tho native community, considoable intorest has lately boon 
excited, by the conversion of somo young mon of rather rogpectablo 
parentage, who had beon oducated in the school founded here 
originally by the Extablishod Ohurch of Scotland, but aow bolong- 
to the Free Church. 

5 A virnlont opposition las beon raised against Christianity, for 
which the friends of missions have to thank the miserable trnokling 
and imbecile policy pursued for many years by the Madras govorn-~ 
ment, in tho public support and countenance of cvery pnorile supor- 
stilion practised by the natives, till both it and its functionarios 
Molly desorved what they havo obtained—tho coutompt of thelr 
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owh subjects, and of the civilized world, Whilo the other goyorn- 
ments of British India were, with the excoption of a few casox now 
happily no longer oxisting, observing a strict neutrality as to tho 
various religions of their subjects, the Madras functionaries wore 
honouring tho processions and fostivals of the meanest idols of tho 
country, and thomsolves attending as mastors of tho coremontes, 
and drawing out tho troops of tho nation, consisting of men of all, 
religions, to flro salutes in honour of the most ridioulous and 4 i 
grading objects worshipped in India, ‘Let al] honour be givan to 
Sir P. Maitland, and all other high-spirited QOhristian men, who, 
rather than be the instruments of such base degradation of the 
namo and character of Ohristianity, choso rathor to resign the high 
appointments and emoluments of the important and responsible 
offices, to which thoy had been thought worthy to bo raised. 

Their refusal to be the agents in carrying on a policy at once con- 
tomptible and unchristian, was most honourable to themselyes, and 
gave the death blow to tho vory humiliating systom against which 
they folt it their duty to protest; but it will take long to effaco 
from the native mind the banoful consequonces of the formor 
wrotchod policy of the Madras governmont in giving public support 
and encouragemont to idolatry. Its effects are to be seen most, in 
the opposition of tho natives to missions, and Ohristian odneation, 
Acoustomed to tho government support of idolatry, though it is now 
withdrawn, thoy oxpeot tho government not merely to grant them 
thg, free and open toleration of their roligions, but to infliot pains 
and penalties on missionaries, and othors, who attempt by fai por. 
suusion and education, to induce their children and thomsolyes to 
abandon the foolish, and superstitions practices of thelr ancostors, 
and to recoive Christianity. Whon their zeal in the support of 
Hinduism sunk so low in somo places, that they could not musters 
so many hands and shouldors as might be able to drag tho car of 
their god along, on the day of his fostival procossion, the English 
magistrate nsed to sond out his police myrmidons to colloct by 
means of blows and knocks, the involuntary worshippers; and now 
the people naturally think he is bound to prevent any of thoir ohil- 
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dron, or neighbours, from forsaking the tomples, for the Christiun 
church, Bust notwithstanding the opposition to the gospel and to 
Christian education of late, so strongly manifosted ab Madras, tho 
desire of an improved education, now produced, will increaso, and the 
great superiority, in overy yospoot, of tho oducation given in tho 
miastonary institutions to every othor, whothor hoathon or noutral, 
will, ag in other places, ultimately provail ; and thus, in conjunction 
qith tho preaching of the gospel, become a poworful instrument in 
the evangelization of tho country. But leaving any detailed account 
of the missions at Madras to thoso who havo a moro oxtonded, and 
practical, acquaintance with them, lot us proceed on our voyage to 
Northern India. 


CITAPTER I. 


VOYAGE FROM MADRAS TO CALCUTLA.——TIRST APPLARANCE OF NENGALA 
GLNERAL CHARAOTFR OF THE PTLTA OF THD GANGES —-LNTRANCL OF 
THD HUGHLI, AND APPROACH TO THO CAPITAL OF BRITISH INDIA 
NE GUNERAL ASPEQ7 OF THE CITY OF CALCUTTA, AND REMARKS ON 
THE VARIOUSCLASSFS OF I's INHABITANTS, 


In tho voyage from Madras to Caloutia there ia vory little jo in- 
terest, and in gonoral, 1t seems to bo more tedious, in proportion; than 
any other part of the way from England. The company is brokon 
up, and though thore ave now moro room and comfortable accommo- 
dation on the ship, and something new to talk of in the varions ad- 
ventures of the parties who have boen ashore, the idoa that we are 
actually in India, and about to terminate onr voyage and entor on 
new scones of life in a foreign land, complotely unsettles the minds 
of all tho voyageis, and prevents thom from going on quietly in their 
formor routine, either of idleness or employment. The ship alao gots 
often becalmed in tho bay of Bengal, and thon ench becomos dissa~ 
tisfled with his neighbour, as if he wore ono of the causes of delay, 
To be tumbled about ino calm, with a hoavy ground swell, for a 
weak or two, under a tropical sun, and not making five miles pro- 
gross in a day, while the port to which you are going, is within a 
day's sail, is a trial of pationce oqual to almost any test to which 
Job had to submit. No one, I suspect, has ovor passed through {t 
with anything like perfect equanimity. To walk is impossiblo from 
the heavy rolling of the ship, to eat, or to sleop, is impracticable 
from tho oxceasive heat, dd to add to the discomfort, somo myriads 
of musquitoes, cockroaches, and red ants, havo takon thoir passage 
in the ship from Madras to Caloutta, and by their bites and stings 
keep every one ina stato of invitation by night and by day, unless 
a hurricane, itself no agreeable visitor, should como and# blow thom 
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into the sea. Most experienced persons, thorefoio, prefer to go 
with ships hound dircch to Caloutéa, as thoy aro less subject to 
thoso discomforts. ‘Tho const of [ndia is rarely seen, aftor leaving it 
at Madras, and the first object on tho land, that is gonovelly dosofied, 
after eight or ton days’ sailing, is what tho sailors call “The Black 
Pagoda,” but moro celebrated as tho tomplo of Joggntuath, at 
Poorea in Urissa, Near this, the Madvas prosidency joins that of 
Bengal piopor. To tho young missionary tho sight of this noted 
tomple must over be an object of painful interest, Tere, thousands 
of the deluded victims of the worst forms of Ifinduism annnally po- 
rith, many of whom havo wanderod ovon from the most distant 
parts of India, and aftor a painful journoy, and having boon plun- 
ered of all they have by tho rapacious Bralmans, loave thei bones 
to be picked by dogs and vultnres, on a spot whore postilence sooms 
over to bo active, Perhaps no place in India is caloulated to pro- 
duce a moro powerful conviction of tho pornicions charactor of com« 
mon Hinduism than this; not from tho numbers who horo congre- 
gato, for in this respect it is far infoiior to sovoral of tho principal 
places of religious rorort in Northorn India, ospooiully to Benarea, 
Allahabad and Thwdwar; but the sieknoss, poverty, and donth, aa 
well agro cold-blooded heurtlossnoss, espociully on the part of tho 
priests, and tho inhabitants of the neighbourhood, by which tho 
Jaggatnath pilgrimage is locally distinguished, give it a bad preomi- 
noneo in overy thing that is ovil and hatofnl. May it, and the 
system on which it dopends, speodily porish! Tho government con- 
noxion with this shrine, so objectionable in ovory possible respoot, 
has now ceased; but how far the non-interforence of tho public 
authoritios in tho affairs of the temple, will load to the deolino of 
the pilgrimages, is a question not yot settled. ‘The oxecllont mis- 
sionarios of the genoral Baptist society, who havo planted tho 
standard of the cross near this great synagogue of Satan, have al- 
ready been much blessed in thoir labours, and tho gospel is now 
aproading in the neighboming districts, This is tho best aud only 
offectual way of abolishing Jnggainath; for wo may vost assnred, 
that if Clitistianity takes possossion of tho minds of tho pooplo in 
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the locality, tho placo will soon ceaso to bo rogarded as holy, and 
the Brahmans will not long advise tho poople to make long pilgrim- 
ages to a spot, where they are more likely to have thoir faith in 
Hinduism shaken, than confirmed. This gives a poculiar intorost to 
the mission of our Baptist brethren in this place, and I trust, the 
body of Christians with whom they aro mora immediately connected, 
instead oP ooking new missious in other ficlds, will sond many more 
effective labourers to this one, and persevere, with aptrit, till Chris- 
tianity has once been fully established in tho district; and they 
may rost assured that to them will be the honour of completely 
abolishing this agcursed tomple, and its destructive and demozalizing 
worship, and not to any measures of countenance or discountenanco 
on the part of the govornment, or its local functionaries. Christian- 
Ize the towns and country districts around, and both priests and 
people will soon abandon the shrine of the bloodstained Jaggatnath, 
The approach to the Hughli, the most navigablé branch of tho 
Ganges, and that on which Caloutta stands, is through a number of- 
extousiyo sand-banks, some of which strotch out far to soa, eyon be~ 
yond the sight of land. It requires, therefore, very great care in 
looking out for the proper channel betweon these banks, as ship of 
considerablo burden may get on shore, long before they got in sight 
of land, and there is consoquontly vory great danger in stormy, ov in 
foggy woathor, A considorablo distanco out to sea, near tho on 
trance of tho prinolpal channel, sovoral brigs aro stationod, somo at 
anchor, and otliors ornizing about what are called the sand-hoads, 
Those belong to “ The Pilot sorvico.” Thoro is a number of pilots 
on each of these, one of whom is here put on board oaoh inward 
bound ship to conduct hor to Caloutta, while those, who bring down 
the outward bound vessels, here resign their charge, and go on board 
and live on these brigs till they get a vossol to take up. Thoso pi- 
lots are all Europeans, and form a regular branch of tho govern- 
ment service. They haye fixed salaries on rather a liberal scale, 
besides cartain allowances from the ships which thoy pilot, accord- 
ing to their size. They aro an organized body, having difforont 
grades of rank and omolumonts, to which they must ridd by sonio- 
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rity and good. conduct, their superintendents haying themselves 
vison through tho various grados of tho soryico, and all of thom be- 
ing held responsible by the government, in the samo way as its 
mayal and military sorvices in general. Such a rogulur body of woll 
trained and intolligent pilots, intimatoly acquainted, not merely with 
tho river and its intricate and over shifting channols, but with these 
extensive and changoablo sands, ovon out at sea, becomos highly ne- 
cessary, as the navigation is peculiarly dangorous, espocially during 
the equinoctial gales, whon many a noble ship has béen lost among 
these sands, 

Howevor uninteresting to tho lover of tho picturesque thoso im- 
mense beds of sand, doposited by the mighty Ganges, the Bianha- 
putra, and othor groat rivers that horo enter tho sea, may appoar, 
they mo vory intoresting to tho geologist, aud ovon to tho specn- 
Jator on things in gonoral, Thoy show, in a very simple maunor, 
how the whole of that fertilo region of Bengal, now tho habitation 
of upwards of thirty millions of pooplo, and oapablo of sustaining,’ 
at loast, thirty millions moie, with cqual caso, has gradually vison 
from the bod of tho ocean, and becomo ono of the most’ productive 
couiittries on tho face of tho onrth. 

Thousands on thousands of torrents, tho channols of which avo 
most of tho yoar merely dry rayines, bring down massos of sund’ 
and gravel, during tho rainy season, to tho plains of upper Tfindu. 
stan aud tho valleys of contral India, from the vast chain of tho 
Tymalaya, and othor great mountain iengos. Thoso massos of moro 
sdlid mattor avo doposited anunally, and becomo mixed with tho 
vegetable soils, or aro curilod along by tho riyors toward tho son, 
intermingling, as they go, with tho yegotable mattor carried down 
from the fortilo plains, by the inundations which almost covor them 
during several months of tho your, thus spreading ovor the Bengal 
provinces a fertile mould, and giadually covering oyer eyon the 
sands washed by tho ocean with a rich atlnvial soil. 

This great process constantly goos on. Eyory yoar tho sand 
banks aro not only extending faithor into the sea, but tho great 
Gunga, and other rivers, are bringing down from tho vast and luxu- 
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‘viant regions which they water, layor after layor, of rich vogotable 
soil, and spreading it over tho oxtondod beds of sand already 
formed, while others, still farthor out, are in the course of formation. 

In illustration of this procoss, I may montion, that tho captain of 
tho ship on which I returned, directed my attontion to a point of 
land stretching for a good many miles out into the sea, and covered 
with tall palmyra, cocoa-nut trees, and bamboos, &o., whore, he said, 
that abont forty years ago, whou he weut out as a midshipman, tho 
lavgest ships used to anchor, Making all allowanco for the ra- 
pidity of yogetation in this climate, tho formation of tho land, from 
a depth where large ships of war, and East Indiamen could anchor, 
must, in this case, have taken but a very few years, 

Tho sea, however, very ofton, for a time, reclaims such places, 
evon though its level may not bo increased at any given part of the 
coast. Sometimes it makes such inroads on these lowor districts of 
Bengal, as completely to inundato and destroy the crops over a con- 
siderablo extent of country. These inundations are not always 
from the sea, but, I believe, for the most part, from unusually great 
rains in tho interior, raising the rivors to more than their ordinary 
height during somo part of the rainy season, especially whou, by 
very high tides, the sea wator runs up the various channals, and 
intoreopts tho swollen stroams of tho Gangos and Brambaputra. 
Grent distress is often occasioned by sneh occurrences, aud a whole 
istrict is, for a timo, rendored almost uninhabitablo, and the fruits 
of human labour, for a season at least, almost entirely destroyed, 
Tho goncral effoct, however, is beneficial on the whole, as tho 
country, by these repeated deposits of sand and vegetable mattor, is 
gradually raised higher and highor, by each inundation, aboyo tho 
level of tho sea, and thus becomes more salubrions, aud better 
adapted for human habitation. 

Tho surface of the various branchos of tho Ganges, in lower Bon- 
gal, is not only in many plates higher than that of the country, bunt 
tho very bottom of tho river, though it is every where doop enongh 
to be navigated by vessels of cousiderablo size, is, for tho mast part, 
abuve the level of the cultivated fields, u little inlaud from its 
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banks, ‘Tho overflowings of tho liver, therofore, yory naturally 
leave behind them, every year, largo quantitica of sandy mud, espoci- 
ally in the parts nearest its rogular stream, which are thus raisud 
ike a natural mgnnd or embankmout. This procoss is sometimes, 
indeod, assisted by art, bué arb of a vary questionable utility, as it 
increases the ovil which it is intended to remedy, Whatever 
mounds are nocessary in a flat country, tho rivers themselves natu- 
yally throw up, by their own doposito along their banks, whoroas 
confining their waters, by artificial means, to a uorrow bed, while 
from the want of a declivity, tho stream cannot bo made to flow 
more rapidly, the substances hold so abundantly in solution subsido, 
and constantly elovate the bottom of tho channel; so that during 
inundations, tho artificial banks, or mounds, nocoasarily uro over- 
flown, or carried away, and the whole country is syopt and rnined 
by an oxcossive inundation, instoad of boing nourished and ferti- 
lized by an oasy, natural, and soasouable riso of tho refreshing wa- 
ters, Sciontific mon are now bogining to bo convinced, that God 
kuows better than man how to direot the flowing of rivors, aud tho 
fertilizing of such regions ns Bougal, and are in goneral recom- 
mending the govornmont to Ioave thé Gangos to find its way to tho 
soa in any, direction it may chooso to take, assured that if it oon. 
sionally shonld intrude rather too much on any glyon place, it will, 
gonorally, in tho long run, moro than pay for all tho damage it may 
do to individuals. ; 

It may bo vory well to protect cities, and towns, as much as pos- 
siblo from theso inundations, but with rospoct to tho country geno- 
rally, all attompts at protection goom only to inoronso tho evil, 
During the vaing, tho waters of tle river rise so high, that a gront 
doal of its doposito is spread along tho banks of its natural foaders, 
or of its off-shoots, Many of theso feodors are at times roversed ; 
for when tho main stream has been much raised by tho groator 
raing in the north-western provincos, tho wator fs carried back up 
the channels of the tributary rivera, and thus ovorilows tho country 
along their banks, cnrrying with {t immense quantitios of vegetable 
~attor, held iu solution, or oven sometimes floating in undeouyed 
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masses. When tho main stream begins, after porhaps only a fow 
dayk, to subside, tho tributaries slowly resume thoir natural course ; 
but py this, time thoir dammod back wators haye cleared thomselves 
of tho immense quantities of sand, and mould, with which thoy 
wore loaded, leaving tha whole, as & rich’ legacy, on the flolds which 
thoy haye overiiéwn, and especially in tho moro hollow placos 
where they hayo longest lingered, and thus assisted to raiso to a 
level with the rest of the country, Where there aro not good out- 
lets, the loyal is somotimes considerably raised, even in ono yoar, 
and placos are to bo seon, whoro deposites of many foot in thiok- 
ness, oxtonding over # considerable spaco, havo been formed evon by 
one inundation. 

Thus, while tho lower parts of Bongal, near the sea, aro rocoiying 
large additions of sand-banks,-‘$hich aro yoarly increasing in oxtont, 
and becoming first covered with mud, and then with a luxuriant 
vegotation, and which, though sometimes reclaimed by tho power of 
Noptuna in ono place, are soon re-formed in somo other part of tho 
neighbouring coast, the whole province is undorgoing a gradual 
elovation from the deposits brought down from the comparatively 
higher provinces of Upper ‘Pain, while thoy, in their turn, aro ro- 
ceiving a supply from tho immenso clevated vangos of the Hamalayn 
monntains, Who doos not admiro, in this procoss, tho constant 
working of divine wisdom and boundless powor, in thus supplying 
the older regions of the habitable globo with poronuial nourishmont, 
adhd ab the samo timo, and by the same meéiing, forming, from the 
bottom of the ocean, new and fertile lands, to become, in duo time, 
suitable abodes for the increasing millions of the human race! 

From the extremo lowness of the coast, the land near the mouth 
of tho Inughli, is not seen till it is approached within a short 
distanco. Tho indications of its boing near, aro the muddinoss of 
the water, and the sight of a groat many vessols, of various sizes 
ind descriptions, from tho greatest ships down to the small aud 
ourionsly-rigged coasters of tho native tradors, and the still smaller 
bonis of tho fisherman. The land, when first seen, is so low as to 
appoar level with iho waler; and the numerous clumps of bamboos, 
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cocon-unt, tar, and other palm trees, with whioh tho coust is covered 
seom as if they wore growing in the soa, As wo advance, wo find 
oursolyes in a byoad ostuary, formed by tho mainland 40 tho wost- 
ward, and on tho east by Sangur Island. Tho point of Saugur 
Island toward tho sea is regarded by the Tindoos as snored, and is 
called, Gunga Saugur. Tho word Saugur, though thero apparently 
applied to the Islahd, means tho son, Gunga Saugur is, thoroforo, 
tho namo givon to tho spot whore the Gunga and the Sangay, or sea, 
unite, . 

There is here a tomplo gaored to Kapil Muni, one of tho ancient Itin- 
doo saints, tis a principle of tho Tlindoo religion, that tho waters 
of the Gunga—overy whore holy, are holior still at any place whero 
they join with any other water, On this principle, the junotion of 
the Gunga and Jnnma af Allahabad} gnd, in gonoral tho junotions of 
all rivers ‘of ‘any importance, with tho holy stream, aro rogarded 
with much yonetation ; and bathing at thom, ospedially on oot tain 
daya in tho year, is supposed to clonnse fiom sin, and to procure 
temporal and spiritual bonefits. Thoro aro groat gatherings, or 
bathing festivals, at most of thoso plaoga, oapecilly during tho Tin- 
doo month, which usually corrosponddetyith our Jannany. At this 
timo, a gront assombly takes placo annually ab Saygor, which has 
acquired no small notorioty from a practica that provatlod hore, till 
put down by tho British authorities, of offering childron to the 
Gunga. Tho dolnded JXindoo mothors woro horo in the prnotico of 
throwing into tho soa, with thoir own hands, thoir infant childron, in 
fulfilmont, gonorally, of vows made to tho goddess Gunga, oither in 
sonsons of distross, or for tho sake of proonring some dosirable ob- 
ject. Those vows wero ofton mado before the childron wera born, 
put were nob usually fulfilled till thoy wore some yours of age.,,; The 
motor, it is anid, gonorally ontiged the ohild for o considerhblo way 
into the water, under pretonce of bathing, ti] i. ne to push 
it beyond its depth, and thon loave jt to Hom the proy of the 
sharks and crocodiles, hore yery numerous, and by whom it was in- 
stantanoougly devoured, Since the huimane monsures of the British 
Govornmont for the suppression of this, as woll’ ag othot inkumpan 
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rites, the polico are stiictly ordered to take every means to provent 
and to punish thom; and thongh it is possible thoy may yot bo 
occasionally pravtiscd whoro tho local anthoritios are not pal-~ 
ticularly vigilant, yet it is to be hoped tliat sucli cases aro vory rare. 
Sined thore layo boen laws against such rites, tho poople hayo beon 
gladually forgetting them, or in gonoral, have begun, at least, to 
think more correctly respocting thom. . 

Considering that tho pilgrims have to roach this rathor ont-of-the- 
way sacred place by boats, from the opposito shores of Urissa, aud 
clsewhere, the assambly at tho season of the festival is said to be 
great—eacceding, ofton, a hundred thousand pedplo. The mission- 
arios of the London, and other sosictios aro in tho habit of attond- 
ing, to proach to tho people, and to distribute among them copics of 
the scriptures and tiacts, and generally moot with » good deal of en- 
couragoment, At this, as well as othor groat mootings of the 
Hindoos, excollent opportunities are found for preaching the gospel 
to thousands of the heathen, who, from the paucity of the mission- 
aries, could novor othorwiso hoar it at all. Nota fow instances of 
genuine conversion on such occasions have taken place, and we may 
naturally presumo, that a gt8at many more may have ocourred that 
have not come, to notice. But, oyen whore conyorsion doos not 
follow, thore may be a great deal of good dono in such places, and on 
such occasions,:in proparing the minds of the people for tho future 
reception of the gospel, by what thoy hear in oxplanation of Christian 
doctrines and moval principles, and in vofutation of tho grosser ab- 
surdities of polytheism and idolatry. Tho books, also, whioh all 
classes so very readily receive, and carry home with them, tro, 
giadually, but surely, spreading the knowledge of the way of salya- 
tion, and of a purer systom of morals, oyor many a secluded district 
of this densely-peopled country, where no missionary has ever yot 
adiually penetrated, or is likely soon to reach, 

‘Wo are now, hatveyor, in the Gunga, or at least in one of the numoe- 
rous branchos by which it reaches the soa; for this grent river, on on« 
tering the provineo of Bengal, divides itself into many separate streanis, 
und cntersthe sea, not as one, but as a multitude of rivers—-an emblem, 
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nocording to Tlinduism, of tho deity, who ia many, but yot essontially 
one, Most of Bengal is formed of mere stripos of fluo alluvial land 
between the difforont branches dy outlets of this noblo riyor, and is 
thus inteiseeled by the numerous chaunols by which tho Gunga flows 
into the sea, av that, in almost overy placo, it is possossed of abun- 
dance of water carriage, and plentifally supplied with groat yarioties 
of fish, Tho tide rans up all thoso branches of tho iver to a groat 
distance. The Tughli, the branch on which Caloutta stands, is the 
most westerly ; while the largest, ov main branch, is tho moab oast- 
erly, aud, flowing by the city of Dhaka, unites with the main stream 
of the Brambhaputra before it entors the Bay of Bougal. The wouths 
of tho Gunga, theioforc, ineluding the Bramhaputra—or, as it is 
culled below its confinenco, the Mogna—indont tho whole const for 
about two hundred miles. Tho Jowor parts of Bongal aro usually 
called tho Sunderbans; a namo derived from a tree of the mune of 
Sundor, found in theso parts, and tho Sansorit word, Bana-—a forest, 
Tho wholo district, as we hayo alroady noticod, consists of narrow 
stripes of land, formed by the deposite of tho rivor, that run out to- 
wards the sea in points which torminate in sand banks, still in tho 
course of formation, aud probably dgptinod, before long, to bo 
covorad, in thoir turn, by mud, and aftorwards by a yuk yogotation, 
Tho groator part of the Sunderbans is yot unoultivatod, but vory far 
from being untonanted, 

Crocodiles, such as abound in tho Nilo, as woll as tho more com- 
mon spocles of alligators, aro here to be mot with in groat numbers, 
and also tigers and rhinoceroses, huge boa constrictors and other 
monstars, with yarious kinds of formidablo wild animals, not usually 
found near tho haunts of mon. Myriads of watorfowl of almost 
avery kind, usually to bo mot with in such places, from tho gigantiy 
adjutant crane, down to tho smallost spocios of wadoys, that poy on 
the more minute insect tribes, luxuriate in this 8th of unturo, 
Creeping and flying insects mako every apob sgoih inatifiot with Hi fo, 
both night and day, changing watchos accgxding to thoir naturos,, so 
as always to bo prosent to torment. 

The buzzing of the torturing musquitecs keeps ouc awake through 
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the night only to feel and to count their bites, while the glimmering 
light of tho flveflios would seom almost to show thom whero to find 
their victims. Tho howling of jackals and the snarliig of parriar 
dogs, as they fight for their shares of the carrion that has floated 
ashore during the day, (perhaps tho mortal remains of a human be- 
ing, east into the river by his frionda), ave occasionally intorrupted 
by tho angry grow] of the royal Bongal tiger, of which this is the 
native land and acknowledged domain. : 

Almost évary sort of life seems to thrive save that of man, whose 
proper developement dnd healthy oxistence seem to require a drier 
and less impreguated atmosphere, than theso low dense jungles, and 
stcaming damp mud banks, can yot afford. But man, the highest 
order of boing on earth, will soon have Ins turn. This torritory is 
vapidly being propared for his reception and sustenance, aud will 
soon be olaified by him, and covered with luxuriant flelds and a 
teeming population. 

Thongh aleady a good deal of progress has been made, the geno- 
val nnhealthiness of most parts of this moist region has groatly vo- 
tardod its oultivation, and the native settlers are reported to have 
suffered much, not merely from occasional inundatious, byt alao 
fiom wild boasts, by whoso inroads they often Jose their cattle, and 
sometimes even their own lives. Tho Bongal tiger, the most formi- 
dable boast of prey in the world, is aenatiyve of the Sunderbans, and 
though now almost extirpated from most othav'parts of India, by the 
ominent skill and persovoring zoal of English sportsmen, who ara 
paasionataly fond of tiger hunting, he sooms likely here to keop’ hig 
ground for somo time to come. There is much of the junglo, as yet, 
quite inaccossiblo, and proy for thoso ferocious animals is still in such 
places go plentiful, that they can easily live and breed far beyond 
all human reach. But,as cultivation advances, tho haunts of the 
tigers will become hemmied in on all sides, and their destruction 
certain, As the whole country, with little oxcoption, is admirably 
adapted for the culture of rico, sugar cano, &e. it is sure to be 
everywhere peopled, in spite of all obstacles, at uo distant poriod, 
especially as its produco is not far from an opon-market and has 
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overy natural advantage of carriage, both by sek, aud inland navi- 
gation. 

In coming off a long voyage and ontoring a largo rivor like tho 
Hughli, one is very much disposed to be ploased with overy thing ho 
sees, if itis only green. Land of any kiud is a pleasing change to 
tho oyo, that perliaps has rosted on nothing, for months, but tho 
wido expanse of waters, An air of choorfulnoss is, thoroforo, sprond 
over the countonances of all, whether landsmon or soamen, ay thoy 
Jook round on tho shores on oither sido. Evon tho hard, weather 
beaten foatures of tho old boatswain oxhibit a sort of grinning smilo 
as he whistles with unusual animation, and shouls—* All bands up 
anchor,” for the last timo on the voyage. Wo aro now at Diamond 
harbour, and expect to reach Calcutta with tho tide, which is juat 
turning in our fayour, and tho holp of a sloamor which is taking us 
in tow. Hore those who have been in India before, or who have 
frionds expecting thom, 1ecoivo lottors brought off by tho Post oMfes 
Doal, from Kedgoreo. Frionds, glad to woleomo frionds in this 
strange land, send off lotters of congratulation, addrossol to the 
ship by which they aro oxpocted, or notes of invitation to partake 
of their hospitality. 'Thore aro many, howevor, and thoy aro ofton 
tho young, who most neod assistanco and adyico, who haye no ono 
to cave for thom, now that thoy aro about to ontor on a now world, 
and, perhaps Sor tho first timayron the ronal rosponsibilitios of lifo, 
Some are pensive and others are gay and thoughtless, and they mo 
variously affected by the scone mound thom, according to provious 
associations, and their prosont statos of mind, As thoy paco tho 
deck and look around they givo exprossion to omotions, some of 
ono kind, some of another. A young Scotch oflleer, from Argyle 
shire—“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood—Land of thé.moun- 
tain and the flood,” looking ponsively: round, nuumurs “what o 
mnigevably dull place, the monotony of this is onofigh to mako one 
hang himeclf;” while a young Jady, not quite out of hor toons and 
feosh from a boarding school, is quite dolightod with the sceno, and 
exolnims, “Tlow bonntiful—how protty those bamboos and cocon nut 
troax—how lovely those light groen troos covered with yellow 
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flowors, and soo thoro is a largo flook of fino shoap, they scom much 
bigger than English sheep.’ Where 2” says au old Iudian,—* sea 
there, on the bank.” “Why, Misa Griffin, those are cows, not 
shoop.” A herd of Bengali cows is very often indeed taken, by now 
comers, for p flock of shoop, This is not much to be wondorod at, 
when they are at some distance, as they are not much largor than 
tho small Shotland species, and ate generally of a whitish colour. 
Old Dr. Carey of Sorampur, it is said, was onco walking with a” 
friend fresh from England, who, sgeing a cow at a little distance, 
asked what animal it was. The doctor quictly romarkod,—* It is 
what they call a cow in this country.” 

Tho natives—mostly fishormon, who first come round a ship on 
entering tho IInghli, diffor considerably from tho same classes at 
Madras, In point of physical appearance they are in goueral much 
superior to {he Madvas boatman, boing both taller and bottor 
formed, ond having more regular fentures, Their comploxion is 
also fairer, thongh yory much darker than that of the majority of 
the other natives of Bengal. They are, perhaps, howovor, not in 
reality more hardy and laborious than the same classes about Mad. 
yas; but they are of larger mould, more smooth in tho skin, and 
from ontward appearance, would scom to bo better fed and to work 
loas, which I suspoot is really tho caso, though tho modo of life of 
such mon, hero, as elsowhore in India, is vory simplo and economi- 
eal, In power of lungs, for noyor ceasing noise and clamour, they, 
impy bo regarded as a fair match for those of Madras. In this re- 
spoot it would, however, be impossible for the one party to oxeel the 
other,, as both have reached perfection. The constant shout 
of “Chup raho | chup raho!—Boe silent! be silent!” is onough to 
produco deafness in any ordinary sot of cara; to sey nothing 
of the stuuning clamour of never tiring voices by which it 
is called forth. It is, howevor, as unavailing as if it wore ad- 
dressed to a south-westor off the Capo of Good Tope, Even 
blows administered, sometimes with no sparing hand, to thoir backs, 
make no impression whatever on their tonguos. It seoms to bo 
thorally impossible for them to be even one moment quict, unless 
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whon they are asleop, Whothor engaged in cooking or cating their 
food, resting ou thoir oars, or rowing their boats, they continno, 
with unayor-tiving onergy, scolding, shouting, singing, laughing, 
wrangling, in ovory possiblo way, with overy possiblo kind of gos- 
ticnlation, but their powors of lungs scem nover to fail thom, As 
to honesty, thoy do not, in genoral, seem to make any pretonsions 
whatever, and exhibit no symptoms of shame whon detoctod pilfer- 
ing. Ono of them showed me a spocimon of quict coolness, in ston]- 
ing an article from mo bofore my oyes, I had beon bathing, and 
had Jaid down my towel to dry in tho window of my oabin, and was 
sitting nonr it insido, looking out; when ono of theso men, having 
climbed up the side of tho ship from his boat, popped his head in at 
tho window, and looking me in tho faco with tho groatost composnra 
of countonanco, took hold of the towel closo to me, and at once do- 
camped. *IIo was quito aware, that boforo I could got at him, 1 
must run on deck, and by that timo ho could oasily be ong of reach, 
and undistinguishable among tho othors who wero in tho boats; 
but still, that power of face, which enabled him to look mo full in 
the countonanco when he was grasping my proporty, within a yprd 
or two of mo, and thon to retreat so cooly, must have been acquired 
by no little practica, 

“From the antranco of the rivor Tlughli, to the oity of Calontta, 
the distance may bo abont seventy milos, Tho sconory greatly im- 
proves, a8 wo ascond, though it is overy whoro flat, and congo- 
quontly destitute of variety. It is quite of a tropical charactor, * 
and though it changes o little hero and thoro, tho gonoral agpoot 
has so much of sameness, that it soon loses its interost, though any .. 
part of it is beautiful, if it wore seon but once, and were not so 
vory like evory other part.~ The river itself, howovor, is very in- 
toresting, both as a natural object, and from tho busy scones of 
commerce, and notiyo industry, which it prosonts.\“Many of tho 
finest ships are undor sail, both outward and inward bound, carry- 
ing flags of almost overy civilized commercial nation, Evropoan, or — 
Asiatic, 08 woll as some boaring the stars of liberty, and tho stripes 
of slavery—tho mintentionally appropriate omblom of tho North 
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American United States; in addition to all of which, hundreds on 
hundreds of native vessels, both for the coasting and river trade, 
show tho oxtont and importance of the commerce carried on by tho 
metropolis of British India, Flags uover seon in the ports of 
Europe or Amorica, sush as thoso borne by the Arabs of tho Red 
Son, nnd the Posian Gulph, tho Chinese, Burmose, and Maldiyo 
Islanders, ns well as by many other nations of thg east, almost un- 
hoard of in England, hore wave in full scourity, under the protec- 
tion of the British Union Jack. But what protects it and all this 
great commeroo amidst these millions of heatheus ?—Tho prestige of 
anamo! Tho whole proyinco of Bengal propor, with its thirty-six 
millions of inhabitants, has not, apart fiom 1ts ordinary police, five 
armod yossols, nor ton thousand aimed mon, and yot this vast na- 
tive population, and all the nations allured to it by its valuable 
commencs, aro ruled by a civil government, consisting of a fow in- 
dividuals from England, Scotland, and Ireland, scarcoly ever hay-~ 
ing tho Joast occasion for the interposition of ooersive, or military 
powor. But a truco to speculation. Wo are now within a fo 
miles of Caloutta, tho-motropolis of that wonderful and oxtensivo 
empire, which, in-the overruling wisdom of Providence, Britain has 
beon enabled to raise duriug tho last hundrod yous, and which sho 
is too apt to look on morely as a splendid monument of the porso- 
yoring genius of hor statesmen, and the indomitable valour of hor 
armies. On approaching noar to Caleutia, the banks of the rivor, 
on héth sidés, bocome increasingly interesting, from the great num- 
bor of handsome houses and gardens, belonging to the higher 
classos, both of Europeans and natives. Tho commencomont of Cal- 
ontta may be said to be Garden Reach, taking its name, I supposo, 
from tho botanical gardens situated on the opposite bank. Tero 
thero aro many very fine 1esidences, haying generally beautiful 
gardona attached, somo of them of large extent, These houses, or, 
as somo of them may be called, palaces, have gonorailly fine lawns 
in front, reaching down to the river, so that thoir owners or ocen- 
panis, may keep boats of their own, which many of thom do, cither 
for business or ploasure, On tho othor side of the river, hore about 
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tho width of the Thamos, o little ubove Gravesend, avo the Bo- 
tanienl gardons, of considerablo catont, and the Bishop’s college, 
founded by Middloton, tho first bishop of Oslentta, and intonded 
for tho education of Anglo-Indian clorgy. Tt has always boon of 
vathor high church character, and, if judged by the mon it las sout 
ont, of rathor a low intollectual ono. Tho lower in this rospoct, 
howevor, the better for tho cause of truth, as tho systom of réligion 
taught in it, is usually understood now to bo what has beon not in- 
aptly designated—* Popery, with its face half washed.” 

Many vory handsome edificos aro to be seon along the banks of 
tho river; so that in doflance of tho genoral flatnoss of tho whole 
panorama, it has a striking appearance, ‘Tho most defective point 
in the whole scono, howevor, cannot easily bo kopt out of mind by 
2 poison accustomed to countrios of » moro varied aspoot. All that 
is seon is a more margins * Whoo mo no vistas of any kind, giving 
a peop hore and thoro into the comtry, and for tho want of this, 
the stranger can bo consoled by tho assurauco, from thoso who know 
it, that there is nothing in the country worth peoping at, or, at 
least, of which ho may not seo ao fao-similo any whore olso in Bon- 
gal, hore aro no olevations, oxcopt thoso mado by man, You 
may look at, and count tho houses, tho gardens, and tho trees, 
standing on the banks of tho river, and admize thom as much ag 
you ploaso; but there ts no landsenpo, Tb is a placo admirably 
adapted for near sightod people, To ono who has never boon ac- 
customed to look at any thing farthor off than half a milo, aud who 
can soa but dimly even at that distango, there ave faw places that 
can prosent a moro interesting scone than Caloutia, about Gorden 
Roach. Dut if ono has good oyes, and lag been accustomed to 
ascond hills, and look on tho widely oxtended and yariod objects of 
nature on o, Inrge senia, aid thorofore fecls a strong desire to seo 
farthor than that row of fino gardens, with largo and clogant houses 
in tho middlo of thom, ho must restrain ouriosity, and leave his 
imagnation to fill up the void. Aa long as ho is in blessed igno- 
range of the country boyond these splondid abodes of Anglo Indian 
lnxury, ho may think of a largo extont of park-like grounda, 
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poautful green lawns, palaces, &c,; but the real fact is, that they 
merely oscupy the immediate bank of tho river, while the whole 
country behind them is 2 dull extent of fertile districts of rico 
fields, swamps, aud useful, though unintorosting flats. 

On passing Garden Reach, the city of Oaloutta comes fully in 
view, with a noble forest of tall masts, covering the wholo rivor 
from bank to bank, for several miles, Tho stream is hero somo. 
thing like that of the Thames about Woolwich. Tho city of Cal- 
cutta stands on tho eastern bank, while on tho westorn, stands tho 
large suburb of Hawrah. There aro as yet, howevor, no bridges 
aoross, nor eyen a steam ferry, though ono like that of Portsmonth 
harbour has long been spoken of, It is the habit of the peoplo of 
Oaloutta, to speak of any plan of improvemont for a great many 
years, and then to wait for many moro, till the government, or somo 
woalthy patriot, carries it into effect. 

Botweén Garden Reach and Caleutta, and oh tho same side of the 
river, there is another considerable suburb, called Kidderpur, where 
there are dockyards, &q., and a considerable population. It may bo 
called the Blackwall of Caloutta, haying much the same rolativo 
position, and answering much the same purposes, as Blackwall to 
London. Tero, as well as at Tawrah, a great deal of shipbuild- 
ing is carried on, and a considerable number of tho largest 
yossels, visiting tho port, are usually anchored; whilo most of tho 
smallor ships, as well as the coasters and tho innumorable river 
ordft, lie farthest up the stroam, and moro abreast of the city, On 
passing Kiddorpsr, we come to Fort William, tnd hero we obtain 
the best view of what has boon called—* the city of palaces ;” and 
from this point especially, tho city of Caleutta appears, indood, a 
noble city. The public esplanade and open plain, of soveral milos' 
extent around the Fort, haye a fine effect; aud tho public buildings 
and princely residences, by which the whole panoiama is filled up, 
have a noblo appearance, and altogether produce a highidea of tho 
wealth and importance of the prosent metropolis of British India, 

Fort William is on the bank of the river, so as to completely 
command if by its batterios, and thus protect the city from any at- 
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tempt that might bo made against it, by any naval force. It wa 
puilt ata time when our tonuvo of India was much loss socu 
than it now is; and was most probably designed to bo tho last ve. 
sort of our armios, if unablo to keop tho fiold against any ovor 
wholming fovco. I bolievo it is rogardod, by military mou, as ¢ 
formidable placo of defonco; but I haye heard that, anthoritios of 
the same kind haye considered it as two largo, and thot a garrison 
fully adoguate to its propor dofanco, might, undor ablo managomont 
easily keop tho flold, Bo this as it may, a shot in angor has never 
boon fired against if, nor from it, and tho only use of its battorios 
is to fire salutes whon the governor gonoral, or any othor groat 
man happens to set out on, or return from a journey, Tt is gone- 
yally garrisoned by an Europoan rogimont of infantry, and sovoral 
companies of artillory, who, both on their own account, and that of 
tho dingy denisons of Caloutta, would bo better any whore else, 
To be coopod up in this hot climate, within so many scorching brick 
walls, instead of living in open cantonmonts, like the rost of the 
army, must bo tho very reverse of comfortable; uor is their conduot 
always such as to morit the very high regard of tho inhabitants of 
tho city. Thoro aro also, in goneral, sovoral native infantry rogi- 
morta hore, whose howlth is naturally moro adapted to tho placs, 
though oven they, being natives of IWindustan and not of Bongal, 
suffer a good deal from tho climato, ospsoially during the hot and 
rainy soasons, 

Botwoon tho fort and tho principal ghat, or landing-placo, there 
aro no buildings. The latter consists of a fing flight of stops, and ig 
oallod “ Chandpal ghat,” trom haviug boon first oreoted by a native of 
that name, A. fino, broad carringo-way, shaded, in somo places, b: 
vows of troos, runs, for a considerable distance, along the bank of 
tho river. This is called “ tho Strand,” and is the principal place of 
vesort for all the Megnates of Calontta to take their morning or 
evening atvings, eithor in carriagos or on hoisoback, Por this pur~ 
poso it is cxooedingly woll adapted, ns it has a fino viow, om ono sido, 
agrosa the large, open plain, of tho best portion of tho city, and, on 
the other, an interesting prospoct of the river and its opposite banks; 
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and the whole of the shipping at anchor in tho stream, and the 
numberless small vessels of every kind in motion on its surface, 
The whole plain beyond this is intersected both by oarringe-roads 
and foot-paths, and, especially in the mornings and ovyonings, is 
covored with all sorts of convoyances, and almost every description 
of equestrian and pedestrian seckors of exercise and fresh air, the 
latter of which is often not easily obtained. As soon astho sun sots, 
and tho cool of the ovening bogins, or is hoped soon to begin—though 
it sometimos does not begin at all—it would seem asif the ontiro 
population, from the lowest shopkeeper up to the Governor-Genoral, 
(should he happon to bo in Caloutia, which ho soldom is now,) mado 
a simuliancous rush into tho open air, Eyery sort of convoyanco is 
thore, from the splondid carriagos of the great, down to the creaking 
karanchios, or native cabs, of the Bongalee shopkeopers, with bamboo 
or rope aprings, and ovory kind of horse, from tho splondid Arab 
and stately Turki, down to the lowest class of native ponies, whose 
kneos incessantly knock against each other, and whoso four limping 
feet socom all going in contrary directions. Svores of snises, or 
grooms, are running along, at full speed, by their masters’ carriagos, 
shouting with all their might, “ Hat jao! hat jao !’—get aside! got 
aside} and giving othor similar warnings to all who aro in, or ‘not 
in, their way. ‘The oconpants of the carriages, as well as those in 
palanquins, on horseback, or on foot, are of almost evory nation 
undor the sun—English, Scotch, and hhish; Dutch, Gormana, Fronch, 
Americans, Portuguese, with every shade of admixture between these 
and the natives; Armenians, Greeks, Arabs, Persians, Jews» 
Afghans, Chinese, Malays; with Hindostancos and Bengalees-—-the 
propor natives of the country, of all tho difforont castes and socts, 
both Hindoo aud Mussulman, swell this heterogencous assemblage. 
Their costumes aro as various as their colours, fontures, and lan- 
guages. Every conceivable form of dress would socom to be horo, or, 
at least, almost every form yet invented or made by tailor, milliner, 
or amateur artist, sinco Adam’s first suit was made; aud, povhaps, 
even the exact pattern of that, is here to be sean. Notwithstanding 
all this diversity, there seems to be a wonderful degree of familiarity 
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botweon the partios, so evidently romote from each othor in origin, 
language, castes, and habits. ‘There, in the same carriago, ridos an 
Europoan gentleman, dressed in the last Patisian fashion, with a fat, 
slock Bongalee Baboo, who has noithor hat, turban, cont, vost, 
trousers, shirt, nor clothing of any kind, save a piece of common 
cotton cloth, of somo yaids in longth, passed round his loins, and 
reaching half-vay down his thighs; but yot that nearly naked man 
seems porfoctly at his case in that fine carriage, and familiarly and 
politely salutes tho most respectable of those whom ho passes, and 
appears to converse fiooly with his highly-drossod European com~- 
pauion.—What is he? and what is the counoxion botween two men, 
in oxternal appearance, so yory difforent from cach other ?—That 
man, whogo garment now worn, is not worth threo shillings, is, not- 
withstanding the meannosa of his appearance, a grout natiyo 
capitalist, and is oxtensivoly ongaged in trado, ‘Thoso horses, and 
that handsome English-bnilt carriago, are his; and tho woll-droasod 
European gontleman is the managing partnor of a largo commercial 
houso, the whole capital of which actually bolongs to that Bongaloo 
with the ono pieso of choap cloth for his wholo dross, * Bas, do you 
ask, Is hea misor that he does not woar better and moro docont 
clothing ?—No; he is not. If ho woro that, ho would not havo that 
carringe, those fino horses, and thoso grooms, If you go to his 
house, you will find it is a largo and handsomo building, in tho 
Anglo-Indian style, woll furnished, and swarming with servants, 
and eyon the abode of princoly hospitality, This scanty dross and 
shabby appearance are quito voluntary, as may onsily bo guessed 
from his sleek, well-fed, rotundity of porson, Tlabit, with him, is 
cyerything, and ho has not boen acoustomed to wear many olothey, 
and, in this hot climate, is more at his ease and comfortable without 
thom: At home, he may havo plenty of fino clothes, and a gront 
deal of very costly jewellery, but ho uses those only on gront family 
occasions and publio festivals, whon somotimes ho will dvogs liko a 
piitce; or they may be kept morely for the pride of having them 
and showing thom somotimes to friends or guests, though ho soarcol y 
p¥er puts them on. This is a singular peculiarity of many of tho 
n2 
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greatost, and most wealthy mon in India, hough they may dress 
vory highly on somo great occasions,‘and, especially, appear almost 
covered over with jewollory, thoy will often be content to appear in 
public in the same dress as that of a common labourer, whose whole 
income is loss than 4 sixponce a-day. I have, on several occasions, 
bean received by native Rajas, who, though they had more than a 
hundred servants in attendance, most of them woll drossed, had not 
themselves on so much as ten shillings worth of clothing, Gone- 
rally, howevor, while their clothes are of the lowost value, thoy will 
have on some diamond rings, or a gold necklace, or other ornament, 
iichly set with precious stones, sometimes worth many thousands of 
rnpees. 

Fronting the plain, stand the Government Iouse, the Supremo 
Court, and most of the principal public offices, Tho first of those is 
a palace of considerable extont, and great ornament to tho city, 
though its architecture has not escaped criticism, It was built by 
the Marquis of Wollesley, when Governor-General, who got small 
thanks from his masters in Londonhall Strost, who gramblod much 
atits expenso, as intorfering with the amount of their dividends, I¢ 
is tho court, or place of fashionable resort, for the people of Gal- 
entta and visitors from all parts, nono boing considered as quito in 
society, who have not beon introduced nt Government Iouso, or in- 
vited to partios ofton held thore, An introduotion hero is not, how- 
cyer, romarkably diMeult to obtain; and the Oalontta aristocracy 
has @ basis perhaps sufficiently broad, if an oxelusive privilege is to’ 
bo retained at all. Whon the Governor-General is hers, ho holds 
leveos, at which ho receives both Europeans and nativos of rank, and 
in his absonce they are held by tho Governor of Bengal, or the Pre- 
sident of the Council. Though the natives are not oxcluded from 
the levee held principally for Europeans, there is another held, 
more especially for them, in the oriental fashion, called the Durbar. 
The Governor-General is now rarely in Calcutta, or in any part of 
Bengal, as the more diffionlt civil, military, and political intorests of 
the very extensive north-western provinces, require more of tho 
presence and attention of the suprome head of the empire, THe, 
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thorofore, very often spends the hot season at Simla, on tho lowor 
range of the Hamalaya mountaina, and most of the cooler months in 
visiting tho most important placos, ospocially near tho north-western 
frontier. The supremo oivil powor in India has, thoroforo, bocomo 
somewhat like that of the Bishop—of an itinerant charactor, and is 
probably, on this account, more efllcient than if always fixod in one 
place, It, at all events, enables tho Governoi-Genoral, in somo moa- 
sure, to seo porsonally what the country is, and bottor to learn its 
wants, than he could do, were ho to sit stationary in his palaco in 
Caleutta, The Governor of Bengal, whose authority extends only 
over the lower provinces, o tho President in Council, conducts the 
looal government during the absonee of the Governor-Gonoral, and 
rosides oither at tho Goyernmont Ifouse, in Galoutta, or in tho 
country one, at Barrakpur, which boars to tho formor much tho sano 
relation as Windsor Castlo doos to Buckingham Palaco. 

“At some distanco on the plain, in flont of the Goyornmont Iouso, 
there is a high monument fo the momory of Sir David Ochtorlony, 
in the style of the monumont of London, Fyrom the top of this, ono 
of the best viows of Caloutta is obtainod, and also from tho Foxt, 
from which is soon to groaé advantago, what is called “ Chaurang! 
Road,” on the othor side of tho plain* along which tho rosidences of 
many of the principal Europeans aro situated. Thoso houses aro, 
moat of them, fino spacious and airy buildings, and haye a vory plan 
sant prospost of tho opon plain, with tho shipping and tho Fort in 
the back ground. In this district of the city, which consists of many 
streots running off from the Chaurangi Road, a gront part of tho 
European population is to bo found, ‘Tho more prosperous classes 
ocdupy tho principal strects, most of thom opening at ono ond to- 
wards tho plain, and the, othor running towards what is onllod the 
“ Girenlar Road,” from its endiroling what onco wore the limits of 
Caloutia. A ditch once bounded the city, which, from its being first 
made to keep off an atiack of tho Mabratts army, was called the 

*“ Mahratia Ditch,” and from which the donisons of Calentta are 
gonovally stylod in India, “the Mahratta ditchers,” Tho now oa- 
thedral, in the erection of which, Bishop Wilson has been labouring 
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with so mych zeal for some years, is neat the Chaurang! Road, and 
when finished, will form 2 conspicuous object, as viewed across the : 
plain from the river, or Fort William. 

Tho portion of Calcutta which is most occupied by Buropoan 
commorcial ostablishments, is that situated behind tho Government 
Tlouse, and the othor principal public buildings. This may bo called 
the contre of Caloutta, as far as the Europeans aro concerned ; but 
the native city continues to stretch along the rivor side, for several 
miles farther np. It gradually contracts in breadth, till it onds in 
soattoved residences of a suburban character, and villages, extending 
to a groat distance, and succoeding sack othor go closely, that, to one 
going up tho rivor, it is somewhat difficult to say whero Caleutte 
torminates, aud the conitry begins, 

This groat oity has rison from a more villago, during the last con- 
tury. It owos its origin and oxistonce solely to tho English Govorn- 
ment and commerce ; and unloss the seat of govornment should bo 
yemoyed, and tho commerco find a more convenient channel—ovonts 
not at all improbable—it may continno still rapidly to incroaso in 
woalth and population, till it rival tho groatest oitios in tho world, 
Bven now it population is ostimated aé more than four hundred and 
fifty thousand, whilo tho county on cyory sido, and oapecially along 
tho banks of tho river, is almost covered with populous towna, and 
villagos, ofton so closely Joined, as soarcoly to bo distinguishod from 
cach other, It has beon supposed by mon whoso opinion is likely 
4o be well founded, that within a cirouit of some twenty miles around 
Caloutta, there oan bo little leas than three millions of poople, 
Whatever may be tho actual amount of the population, there can 
po little doubt of its being immenso, and still rapidly on the in. 
cvoasa, While tho wealth of tho community, notwithstanding of no 
little poverty among tho lower orders, is still greatly advancing. 
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CALQUTDA CONTINUED,-—OBSERVATIONS ON DUROPEAN AND NATIVE BOCINTY, 
&0,—MISSiIONARY AND LDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


_Inis not my intontion to give any thing like a partioular doserip- 
tion of Caloutta, oithar as it rospeots its pooplo, or its various insti- 
tntions. My own acquaintance with it is too limited to qualify mo 
for such a task, nor is it nocossary, as Calentta has beon ofton dos- 
evibed, and, from boing the grand resort of Europoans of every class, 
is better known than any othor placo in India, So much indeed is 
this the caso, that it stands usually in the minds of most peoplo ag 
the typo, or vepresontatiye, of India in gonoral, and causos a great 
deal of misconception respecting tho country and its people; for of 
all placos in India, Calcutta is tho least Indian, Most of its inha- 
Ditants aro, it is true, puroly uativo, but thoro is so great a mixtyro 
of every thing forsign, in ono shapoaor other, us to mako it quite 
unlike any other placo in India, There is nothing 40 bo seon, indeed, 
that soems purely European, but thon, on the other hand, thoro ia 
ns little that is puroly uativo, and a porson who has soon only Cal- 
outta, can vory ravoly distinguish botwoon what {fs foroign and wliat 
is indigenous, in tho manners and onstoms oven of the real nativos, 
Tho residonts oven of pure docont, imitate tho Europeans in so many 
things, sithor important or trifling, that noithor their habits nor 
sentiments, are entirely Indian, while the English of overy class, 
who are at all pormanenily sottlod, havo involuntarily adopted so 
much of Indian customs and modos of life, that thoy have become 
much more Indianized than they are aware. 

Tu landing from aphip, at Culoutta, ono has to omploy a sort of 
wherry, called 4 Dinghi. It is rathor flat or round in the bottom, 
and tapers towards the bows, but is wider. near the storm. It lus a 
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sort of shed, into which one may creep for shelter from the heat of 
the sun, composed of bamboos and matting, something like tho little 
huts used by the gypsies. It is genorally rowed by two very ras- 
cally Jooking fellows—either Ilindoos or Mussulmans, who speak a 
dialect as unintelligible t6 all but thomsclves, as that of the build- 
ors of Babel, or the unknown tongues of Edward Irving. It is uoi- 
her Bengalee, Iindostani, nor, as far as I haye heard, any other 
language, used in India, put sort of jargon peculiar to themselves. 

When one reaches the shore, 2 great many sets of palanquin 
bearers, with their vehicles on thoir shoulders, are waiting to soo if 
they may be required. Six or seyen sets of them rush up to the 
knees into tho water to moot tho boat, cach sot praising their “own, 
and abusing their neighbours’ palauquins, Ifo wants to get into 
one to keop his foot from boing wetted in the mud, but it is some- 
times no oasy task. hore they are, abusing each other, and furi- 
ously wrangling and struggling, overy one dotormined to hayo the 
passenger, and if he canuot speak a word of Bengalee or Hindostani, 
ho scarcely knows what to do. But if ho is accustomed fo them and 
can apoak the language, he jumps into tho first palanguin he oan 
roach, aud quictly tolls the boarors whoro to tito him, and all trou- 
ble is at once at an ond, The-clamonr coasos, and tho mob disporsos 
in an instant, or all yun away to somo ono in anothor boat, while 
the sot omployed quietly trot off with thotr passonger to whatever 
place they may bo directed to goto. If ono is ignorant of tho Ian- 
guage, and oan give but imporfect directions, it is sometimes no 
easy mattor to got to his dostination. 'Thoy will often soom as if 
thoy understeod perfectly whore they are ordored to go, and yet 
take the very contrary direction, unloss the person conveyed knows 
the way himself, and stops them in time, 

As with the boatmen, so with the palanquin bonrors, Tyon a 
person familiar with India, and the ordinary Jangungos of tho pro- 
vinoos, is often at a loss in Caloutta. Most of them, I believe, are 
“natifes of Urissa and other districts on the coast, and. thorofore 
spenk languages, or dialects, almost ontirely diffaront from thoxo 
used in towns. Living for the inost part by thomgelvos, in small 
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clubs, ox confederacies of individuals from tho samo district, they 
probably converse but little with tho othor natives, rosidont in tho 
place, and thus rotain the peculiarities of thoir language and man- * 
nors, whilo it is most likely, that, many of thom romain horo for too 
short a time to enable them to pick up the more ourront languages 
of the city. 

Ag Oaloutta is tho capital of the provinco of Bongal, tho principal 
lunguago spoken hore is, of courso, tho Bongali. A rudo jargon of 
corrupt Tindustani is also much in uso in the Bazar, but not in tho 
ordinary intercourse of the residont population. It is baroly intol- 
ligiblo, however, to a real native of uppor India, whoso tonos and 
accents aro as easily distinguished on the streets of Caloutta, as 
those of a Londoner in tho streots of Aberdoon, Tho Bongaloo is a 
language of cousiderablo compass and powor of oxpression, and is 
gonerally admitted, in somo respects, to bo suporior to tho Lindus- 
tani, or, as it is more properly called, the Urdu, Tho lattor, how- 
over, has the immense advantage of being, with somo variations, tho 
lingua franca, or genoral modinm of intercourse, not only of all 
north-wostorn India, from Assam to the Indus, and from tho ama- 
Jaya mountains to'tho Dokhan, bnt is in somo monsuro used ovon as 
for os tho island of Coylon, while if is tho language of commoree 
and navigation, both on the eastern and wostorn cousts, It is also 
the connecting link botwyeon tho languagos of India and thoso of 
Affghanistan and Porsia, and oven of Arabia and Turkoy, and is in 
fact the only spoken Jangnago in India, that is not provincial. It 
might be too much to say, that it is destined to displaco, or absorb 
the other languages now spoken in tho north of India. Its litora. 
ture is yot too limited, and its proper style is too unfixed, to giyo 
any expectation of an early ascondancy; but its literature is now 
daily increasing, aud its style is fast becoming tore conformed to a 
acttlod standard of tasto, than it has ovor yot boon. 

The infusion into it of Christian truth, now rapidly going on, as 
oll as of a more yariod knowledge of overy deseription, must 
necossarily, thongh it may be slowly, expand this most important 
Janguago, and yonder it more plastie, by giving it now forms of ox- 
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pression, and new powers of combination and variety of diction of 
every kind, which its former meagro literature did not require, and 
therefore, failed to rondo? classical. Tho language of a people can 
never advance in actual use, further than their knowledge of things, 
whatever may be the amouht of the philological materials latent in 
itself, or in the sources from which its yocables aro derived, Men 
cannot have words, or forms of specch, to givo utterance to thoughts, 
or ideas, unknown to them. .A sentiment, or feoling, must first have 
its existence in the minds of the people, before it oan have a sym- 
bol, either in spoken or written language; but whon, perhaps at 
first, by circumlooutions, or definitions of various kinda, now 
thonghts hayo been distinctly conveyed to their understandings, and 
have become part of tholr stock of sentimonts or opinions; they at 
once construct from oxisting olements of specch, long familiar to 
thom, suitable vooables, genorally of casy comprehension, to commu- 
nicate to others whatevor is interesting to themselves; or they very 
easily adopt from cognate, or locally proximate, languages, any 
word that may bo found absolutely necessary for their purpose. 
This latter adyantage is possessed in an especial manner by tho 
Urdu, whieh, though bascd on the original Hindui and Sansorit, is 
itsolf a composite language; drawing most of its yocables from vho 
Porsian and Arabic, and admitting, occasionally, ovon of English 
words, the incorporation of which, with its indigenous materials, is 
likoly to be groater in future than it has yot boon, in consoquonee of 
the acoslerated progress of English science and literature, Tho 
Urdu has, therefore, as it gradually absorbs the Iindui, or supor- 
sedes it, in the provinces where thoy are both spoken, overy pros- 
poct of becoming, at no distant poriod, poculiarly adapted to answer 
all the purposes required in the language of a great civilized peo- 
ple; and should the»Anglo-Indian empire long endure in a consolid- 
ated form, almost every othor language in northern and western 
India, is likely to sink gradually to the class of more vulgar or 
rustiodimects, The Bengals, indood, would seom more likely to ro 
tain its hold, than any othoy of the proyinchial languages in tho 
north of India. It has Hoon fhoro cultivated than tho vest, and has 
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much moro refinement aud a more extensive literature, But it 
makes no progress to the westward, but on the contrary is constant- 
ly rogeding, gront invonds being mado upon it, both by tho Hindus- 
tani and the Ilindui, which, being both ossontially ono, are too 
strong on the borders of Bengal to bo long rosistod with auccoss, 
especially whon one of them has a partial hold of all tho prinotpal 
cities yon in the interior of Bengal proper, On the othor hand, 
the great and increasing demand for English, among the upper aud 
middle cJassos of natives, in tho oities of Bongal, ospocially in tho 
paris contiguous to Caloutio, withdraws tho attontion of oducntod 
mon from the culivation of literaturo in their native tongno, and 
thus retards its deyolopement as a classical language, though it may 
not preyent it entirely, and may oyon ultimately promote it, 

Most of tho houses inhabitod by the bottor olassos of Europonns, 
in Galontta, aro spacious buildings, with large and lofty rooms, 
rendered very dosirable by a climato, whoro a great deal of vontila~ 
tion is go essentially necessary to hoalth, Tho houses aro, for tho 
most part, surrounded by rather high walls, by which thoy aro 
separated from cach othor, and hayo a gate to tho stroot, or road, 
with a Darwau, or porter, to open or shut it when any ono calls, 
Within the enolosure, or ag it is called, compound, thero is a 
kitchen, soparate from the house, as cooking would bo a gront nnis- 
ange if carried on within tho honso itsolf, Thoro nro also somo 
small houses for tho servants, and also stablas, coach houso, &¢., 
within the walls, Many of tho servants, howover, do not Hvo at 
thoir master’s houses, but go home to their own more humble divoll- 
ings to their monla, during tho day, and also to lodgo at night, 
Thoy aro paid monthly wages, but got no food, boing allowed to go 
home for soveral hours each day. ‘This is tha oaso in India gone- 
rally, ouly that in the interior, moat of the servants live in their 
master’a compound, where, though he dods uot provide thom with 
food, ho gives thom small houses, in which thoy and thoir wives 
and children live, Fomalo soryants are noyer omployed in Indin, 
unless to take caro of moro infant childron, or to wait on ladies as 
tirowomon, &, Evyon childron aro kept, and tho cooking dono, by 
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mon servants. Even ladies clothing is made, not by women, but by 
male tailors, Mantua maker and tailor are, in India, one bnsincas; 
ait, the gontleman’s coat, and lady’s gown, are made by the samo 
usoful functionary, who is usunlly kept as a household servant, and 
sometimes, in addition to making and monding garments, ho acts as 
ary nurse to tho children, or, as they are called, baba log, (baby 
peoplo,) ospocially in families, where many servants cannot be 
afforded. A porson oftany consequence in India, has, usually, a 
considerable numbor of mon seryants of various kinds, so that his 
compound constitutes a soré of villago, or small municipality, of 
which he is chief authority, and lord paramount. The s&hib, or 
master, is therefore always a sort of magistrato in hii own petty 
domain, and few in it are bold enough to question his authority, or 
the extent of his prerogatives. It is’not always, however, quito 
an easy task to rule his subjects. Quarrels and rebellions some- 
times take place, boyond his ability to settle, and he is under the 
necessity of calling for the interposition of the more formidable 
civil power of tho regularly appointed magistrate, of which his de- 
pendants stand,in the utmost awe. Such is not often, however, tho 
caso, a8 by those who are well acquainted with their habits, tho 
people of India are gonorally not difflonlt to manage, if thoy are 
sufficiontly firmly dealt with. 

With regard to European socioty, in Caloutta, in gonoral, it is of 
a very mixod and fluctuating character, boing composed, to a largo 
extent, of persons who como here for commercial purposes, and 
have no permanent interest in the country, Thore is a strong 
tondoncy to gaioty and extravagance among them, oven when these 
can bo but ill afforded. Tho character of the city, genorally, is 
marked by a cousiderable amount of dissipation, though, in this 
respoct, it is vory groatly improyvod, from what it was many yoars 
ago; and, itis to be hoped, it is still farther improving, - Ono of 
tho worst foatures, hitherto, of the Europoan society of Caloutta, 
is ita Fggardlossnoss of the best interests of the natives. There are 
many of the European community, however, to whom this remark 
can in no possible respect be applied, as there are among them the 
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most distinguished and dovoted friends of the untives, and mon 
whose efforts for their improvemont it would bo utterly impossiblo 
to overrate. But still itis a fact, that the groater part of the 
Ruglish, and other Europeans in Caleutta, ovinco no regard what- 
aver to the real intorest of tho natives, cithor spiritual or temporal, 
provided they oan accomplish thoir own worldly objects, and lonvo 
the country with the least possible delay, Honce thoy aro novor at 
the trouble to inform thomsolyes about cifher tho country or its 
people, and aro, therefore, no judges of its affairs, unloss any thing 
in them should affect thoir own interests. ‘Tho measures of the go- 

, yernment, are, by such, objocts of praiso, or of consuro, morely ag 
thoy may happen to affoct tha intorests of tho small class to which 
they belong; and if their opinions take tho form of kindnoss to the 
natives, it is gonorally only whon tho intorosts of both olassos hap- 
pen to be the same. It is woll for tho natives that this is now 
more gonorally the case, and that European and nativo prosperity, 
oan now scarcely over bo soparated by any amount of solfshnoss in 
eithor class. Tho Europeans ongagod in commoros, aro, to a largo 
oxtont, tho depondants of tho natives, who aro tho ven! onpilalists, 
whilo thoy aro, for tho most part, only agonts in carrying on tho 
commerce of the country, or partnors, not originally péssossod of 
oither money, or credit of thoir own, 

Many young mon havo gouo out to India with most oxtravagant 
oxpeotations of making fortunos. A great part of thom have boon 
ignorant of tho fact, that most of the mon who have mado such fora 
tunes, cither in commerce, or in tho~public sorvico, wore: only the 
few survivors out of a large numbor, who struggled long and hard 
withowit over roaching their object. Comparatively fow mon aro 
possessed of the porseyering steadiness, absolutely nocossary for 
being’ successful in almost any Bjirsuit, requiring talent and onorgy, 
in India, where every influonco of climate and circutistancos is 
against them. Tlence it is that so many dio, or rotive in tho prime 
of life; leaving the field of promotion, or of succogs, both in the 
Governmont services and in tho commorcial world, complotoly open 
in all ita grados and advantages of oithor station or gain, to the vory 
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small number of mon whoso health and habits, both of body and 
mind, enable thom to continue long in the country, and indofatigably 
at work. This is nocessarily the caso in tho Government sorvices, 
both civil and military, from the principle of seniority on which 
thoy are constructed, ns all thy highost aud most lucrative offices are 
reserved for the more talented of tho seniors of both services; 
while even tho retiing allowances of the othor seniors, apart from 
their savings, are equivalent to a moderate fortune. In the mor- 
cantile community, it is also very mnch the samo; unless where, as 
it sometimes happens, even at homo, a man may succeed in realizing 
agreat deal by some large, prudent, or accidentally successful ad- 
yontme, and haye the good senso to retire in time with his gains, 
As the capital is principally native, the Fmopeans of the com~ 
morcial class are mostly intelligent mon, of good businoss habits\’ 
whose knowledge of the principles of commerce, and their superior 
tact in the managemont of every enterprize requiring genoral in- 
formation and skill, qualify them for conductiug commorcial affairs 
with an ouergy and success of which the natives, howover shrewd in 
small mattors, are quite incapable. Such mon, if they romain long 
in the country, naturally acquire influence, and the command, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of a largo amount of capital, They, in time, 
bevome partnersin great housos of business; and should their hoalth 
euable thom to remain long in the country, and they should moot 
with no great reverses, they now and thon sueceed in acquiring largo 
fortunes, Still, howevor, the numbor of such successful mon ia small, 
indeed, compared to the number who toil in vain; and out of that 
small number the greater proportiou only reach their indopendence 
after it is too late in life to enjoy it, cithor in India or on returning 
home, with their habits of life entirely altered, and their friends no 
more, <A great many Europeans in India have beon so unsuccessful 
that thoy cannot como home at all, as thoy aro fully awaro that 
they are not now fit for home pursuits, and have not the means for 
their :future support in thoir native land. Some of thdse would 
be in great difficulty for the means of subsistence, were-it not that 
there ig in general, among Europeans in that country, a vary laud- 
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ablo split, which ofton loads them to sustain cach othor in adyer- 
sity, and sometimes, in a varicty of ways, to uphold, ovon in a re- 
apectable position, individuals of their nuwber who have boon less 
successful in life than thomselvos, Honco, also, widows and orphans, 
jn the Anglo-Indian communnity, aro gonorally woll takon aro of, 
both in the Gompany’s service and among mercantile mon. Both 
the civil aud military services of the East India Company have 
funds for the respectable support of their widows and orphans, tho 
socmtity of which is guaranteed by tho Government, by which also 
provision is made for tho support and education of tho orphans oven 
of all common soldiors, while pensions also are given to their 
widows. Without such a genoral disposition to assist oach othor, 
especially to support each other’s widows and orphan children, in a 
land go distant from relatives, the state of many Europeans in 
India, especially those with large familics, would ofton bo ono of 
very great anxioty, Feeling thomsglyes to bo strangors in a stvango 
land, far remote from thoir common country, they voqhire to stand 
by each othor, and though thero may bo many excoptions, thoy 
generally do so with a considerable dogroc of kindnoss and gonoro- 
sity, and fow Europeans of good and woll known rospoctablo ohiu« 
raoter, however unsuccossful in tho world, ave ovor loft in India to 
suffer any groat want of tho nocossaries of lifo, whatovor may bo 
their rank in socioty, 

There are in Calontta seven churches belonging to tha Ohurol of 
England, six Roman catholic, two Presbytorian, viz. ono of tho- 
sgtablished Church of Scotland, and one of tho Scotch Froo Church, 
two Independent and tivo Baptist churelios. ‘Bosidos thoso, in which 
the worship is, for the most part, if not entirely, conducted in Eng~ 
lish, there is a considorable number of Chapels belonging to the 
missions of differont denominations, whore the congregations ave 
purely native, and tho services are entirely in tho native Janguagos, 
the preachers being eithor Europoan ov natiyo missionarios. ‘Tho 
nissionary body in Calontta and its neighbourhood is now largo; 
ont to give any genoral view of its operations cithor in tho city it- 
self,or in the surrounding country, vould take moro time and space 
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than our limits permit, The Baptist and London Missionary soaio- 
ties, whose missionaries take the lead in the departments of preach- 
ing and genoral Iabour among tho adult popnlation, while those of 
the Church of Scotland, and Free Church do the sume in the oduca- 
tional efforts thai are now being so successfully made through the 
medinm of tho English language, are the largest bodios, 

The Baptist and London Missionary socisties haye about tryelve 
native churches, several of them in the city, but most of thom in the 
villages some way fiom town, and ospocinlly in the districts to tho 
douth, whore thore aro now some thousands of peoplo professing the 
Christian faith, 

Tho Church missionary society is not strong in Oaloutta, having 
in goneral only two or threo European ordained missionaries, and 
a few Enropoan {pachers and native catechists. Tho mission of the 
society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, has 
here ® more extonsive mission, esposially in the vicinity of tho 
Bishop’s collage, (which is connected with it,) and also in tho dis. 
triots to the south of Calcutta. Tho 1omanizing, or Pusoyito & 
doncy, however, of some, if not of the gonoral body of its agontit 
pieatly dissevors it from other communions, and makes it, in somo 
rospests, oven antagonistic to protestant institutions in goneral ; 
whilo tho weaknoss of the more orthodox missions, belonging to tho 
church missionary sooisty, gives it too much the appoaranco of ro- 
prosonting the church of England os 0 whole, ot least in this part 
of tho missionary fleld. Tho ungorupulous charactor of some of its 
agonté, in the means which they aro reported to omploy, in ordor to 
bring tho conyorts of other donominations under the authority of 
the churoh of England, or, rather, of the semi-Popish section of 
that church, have produced very bad consequences on the minda of 
the native Christians genorally, and oven of tho heathon, by whom 
thay are auvounded. Unless thoy ore groatly boliod, they havo, 
through the medium of their nativo agents, employed, not only oor- 
ruption and bribery, but everf, at timos, club law, to bring tho poor 
and comparatively feeble professors of Christianity, connected with 
other missions, under thoir control, and priestly domination. By 
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such menus, they have, in various instancos, succceded, to the 0 
small disturbance of the infant churches, and 40 their own great 
disgrace, in sowing dissension. They have thus bocomo the agonis 
in most effectually preparing the way for the successful operations 
of their more consistont brethren of the chuch of Romo, by ineul- 
cating the samo principles in a slightly modifod form Tho Roman 
Catholic missions have been greatly gtengthoued, dwing tho last 
fow yours, by the accession of some ablo, intolligent, and woll cdu- 
pe mon, both in the higher offices of their church, and in its 
Babordinato grades. Now churchos, schooly, conyonts, &o, are 
Meing gradually raised, with perseyoing eneigy, while, with the ox- 
ception of a fow pious olergymon, labouring, for tho most pat, 
among the English inhabitants, the church of England has no ade- 
quate representation, Bishop Wilson opposos Pusoyssm with great 
zeal; but as far as the work among the natives is conceined, in and 
about Oalentta, lus influence is much too hmited, Tho agonsy at 
his command is but feeble, while his authority over many im his 
own chureh, as well as over Bishop’s College, doos not soom to bo 
sufficient, notwithstanding his woll known and publishod sontimonts, 
to onable him effectually to rosiat thoir Romanizing tondonoies. 
“Many have thought, that his own partiality for ccclostastion] dis- 
play, and his congoquont tenderness towards those, yhoso funda~ 
mental orrors led thom to go much farther, in ‘tho samo direction, 
than himself, rendorod him somewhat inattentive 10 the bogiunings 
of the oyil, till, Ike othor malignant diseasos, it had mado snol pro- 
gress, as to havo become uttorly incurable. The doctrinal orrors of 
tho party he had always most distinetly and omphatically do- 
nounced; but most of the hturgical nvora, and high clerical assum 
tions, with Which thoy are inseparably connected, and out of which 
thoy spring, do not scom fo have been nipt in the bud, nor was any 
vigorous attempt made to crradicate thom, till thoy had grown to 
sufficient rankness to shelter any practice, or doctrine of Popory, 
that might spring up undor their shade. ‘Tho church missionary 
society was not strong onough to affect any thing by itsolf, though 
its agonts, J believe, without exception, in noithorn India, are mens, 
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of strictly ovangelical principlos, as well as of consistent Christian 
character, It ia high timo, howovor, that the church missionary 
society, a8 tho organ of the cyangelical part of the chursh of 
England, should iako up its Calontta mission with renowod and in- 
oveased vigour, It cannot be plonsing to pious ovangolical mon, 
who aro still a strong body in tho churoh, to Jeayo the missions of 
that church in danger of becoming more auxilarics to, thoso of the 
church of Rome; but no where are they more likely to bo so than 
in tho metropolis of British India, unless great care is taken, 
Eight or ten soundly evangelical, and thoroughly Protestant church 
of England missionaries, would have a most favourable influence, 
in supporting tho church to which they belong, not by high and un- 
sustained clerical assumptions, but by tho oxhibition of Christian 
doctrine and principle, such as must command tho real rospect of 
Ohrstians who may differ from thom on points of occlesiastical 
polity, but who hold all the same essential truths of the gospel. 
It is no ovodit to the commitise of tho church missionary society, 
that its mission in a city of such importance, and whore it has so 
many very exemplary and pious, as woll as liboral lay mombors, 
should, at least, as far as European agency is concernod, bo 
woakor than almost any other mission in tho place. Whatover 
may be the opinion of the wiitor with rospeot to the Church of 
England as a wholo, these remarks aro mado in tho most friendly 
spirit towards that portion of it repx@sented by tho missionarios of 
the church society, with some of whom he has not only had much 
Christian intercourse, but has often boon associated in ovangoljonl 
Jabowrs for the cnuso of Christ in India; and, with respoct to whose 
devoted zeal, he is always happy to bear testimony. 

aloutta being the greatest English sottloment; and the principal 
emporium of British commorce, as well as tho seat of government, 
whore all tho higher courts of jnstico, and other govermental esta- 
blishments are to be found, the value there, in a worldy point of 
view, of the English language, aud of Enropean knowledgo in 
general, to the higher and middlo classes of natives, is yory groat, 
,and they have, therefore, become objects of intense dosiro to all who 
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have the means of acquiring thom. As the dosire of English cduca- 
tion, a number of years ago, gradually aroso, schools of various 
kinds, as well as an institution, called tho Iindoo College, sup- 
ported, principally, by the government, wore oatablished, and the 
missionary bodies, likewise, taking advantago of the inereasing do- 
mand, begau to teach English, and through its medium, the doo- 
trines and precepts of Christianity, Largo schools, conducted in 
English, though not to tho entire exclusion of tho native langnagos, 
have now oxisted for many years, in connoxion with all tho prinai- 
pal missions. Tho most oxtensive and successful institution of the 
lund, is that originally connocted with the church of Scotland, and 
founded by Dr. Duff, and still most oMeiently carried on by him 
his ‘able ‘colleagues. Though it has mat, at difforont times, with 
oh opposition on the part of many of the nativos, on occasions, 
especially, when some of its pupils have openly ombracod Christia- 
nity, it has weathered oyory storm, and not only maintained its 
ground, but steadily advanced. Though attompts have been mado 
by the natives to raiso rival institutions, with tho samo oducational 
advantages, none have snecooded. Ié contains, I believe, not lesa 
than a thousand pupils, many of whom aro very fur adyancod, nob 
only in literary and scientific knowledge, bué in tho ovidonoos and 
dootrines of the Christian faith. A groat many of tho pupils have 
repudiated the ordinary Tindoo suporstitions, whilo somo havo 
some out ontirely from their oxstes, and oponly, amidst much porso- 
cution and loss, professed themselyes believers on Christ, by 
baptism, 

On the disruption of the Church of Scotland, the wholo of its mis- 
sionaries, both in Waleutta and othor parts of India, considered if 
their duty to join the Free Church. ‘The fooling of opposition be- 
tween the two partios, was, no donbt, too strong to admit of thoir 
going on any longer together, in the support and conduct of thoir 
missionary oporations, otherwise, it does not seom, io a looker on, 
to have been absolutely necessary for them to carry the separation 
into India, as no radical chango was made in their doctrine or disci- 
pline ; and tho question of the infrnsion, or non-intrusion of mint. | 
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stors, on congregations or parishes, did not practically affect thoir 
missions, The missionaries, however, ou conscientiously taking the 
non-intrasion sido of the question, had to leave the fine commodious 
college, which, with its library and its valuable apparatus, had boon 
1aised by tho zealous and indefatigable exertions of Dr, Duff, 
Their pupils, however, left with thom, leaving to tho Church of 
Scotland only the ompty building, and tho material machinery for 
teaching, but carrying all that was really valuable with ther, ‘The 
building has since been ocenpied by the agonts of the Church of 
Scotland, who have succeeded in collecting, a number of pupils 
equal to what had previously attended, so that théy have overy 
prospect of success. The disruption, therefore, in the caso of Cal- 
outta, has only lod to tho furtherance of tho causo of Christian odu- 
cation, Tha missionaries sent forth by tho Chuch of Scotland, 
since tho disruption, to iake the place of Dr, Duff and his col- 
: leagues, are spoken of as very efficiont and excellent mon, though, 
of course, it will be somo time before they can have tho exporience 
of their talonted predecessors. It would have been more becoming, 
perhaps, in that Church, to have allowed tho mon, by whose labori- 
ous and talentod efforts tho institution had boon raised, to retain 
tho building as it stood, ospecially as tho funds had been, for the 
most part, 1f not almost entiroly, contributed by thoso who bocame 
mombors of the Froe Church. Tho claim of the Church of Scotland 
night bo Jegal enough, but it would have beon moro Christian like, 
amd oyen more honourable to have waived it, or, at loast, to have 
entored into some compromise. It is gratifying, however, to know, 
that tho missionaries of the Froe Church, aud their supporters, 
have lost only that part of their labours, that hat beon spent on the 
matorial building, whilo the still more important structure of sound 
knowledge, religion, and morality, which it was their principal ob- 
ject to roar, and on which they have put forth so many zealous 
offorts, is still continuing to riso, They have already had some 
very interesting converts, and it is hoped, that in future thoy will 
continu® to increase more and more rapidly, and that man y of them 
may turn ont to be qualified, both by sincere picty and talent, as 
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woll ag oducition, for proclaiming the gopscl of Christ, with much 
goal and genuine success, to their follow countrymen, 

The London Missionary Society has a similar institution i ano- 
ther part of the town, ou & smaller scale. From this also somo in- 
toresting and vespoctablo youths have recently beon received into 
the Ohristian Church.* Tho Church, and Baptist Missionary Sooio- 
ties have likewise schools of the same nature, though nono of thom 
aro 30 wMionsive as that of tho Free Church, nor do thoy form in 
any case, as in that, the ontivo work of the missionaries. Tho Freo 
Church mission, from being so exclusively devoted to education, and 
having no regular system of preaching in the natiye languages, may 
be said to act, for tho most part, as an auxiliary to other soclotios, 
expecially to the,@harch of England, into which some of its conyorts 
havo already gone, ‘and others aro likely to go, in tho absonco of 
Chvidtian native congregations in connexion with thoir own mission, 
It is highly desirable that tho Freo Church mission, should bo so in- 
creased as to enable if to carry on moro oxtended operations in 
preaching, as woll as to go on with inoroasing onergy in tho educa. 
tional department, While scoular oducation is so much in domand, 
aud in ono shapo or anothor, is being widoly diffused, ospeoially in 
Caloutta and its noighbourhood, it is most important that it should 
be, from the very outsot, combined with the religion and moral 
principles of the Biblo; but unlosy thero aro Christian churohos, and 
public and regular ministrations, to rotain, or acquire, a hold on tho 
minds of adults, tho religious knowledge and impressions received in 
boyhood, or carly youth, are apt to bo soon offacod by tho caves of 
life, or tho plonsures and temptations of heathen socioty, Thero 
are probably jn and noar Calcutta little fowor than 8000 native 
youths recoiging instruction in European and othor knowledge, 
These are certain, in aftor lifo, to exercise no small inflonce on na~ 
tive society in gonoral. Tow important, thereforo, that Christianity 
should bo brought fully to boar on their minds, boforo thoy imbibo 

* This mnetitution has neatly 800 pupils and 18 about to bo grontly extended, funds 


having boen obtamad for the oraction of a suitable building, and for tho purchase of 
solentiGe apparatua adapted to a regular calloglate course of matrietion, 
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prejudices against it, in consequence of sinking down into indolence 
of mind and corruption of morals, by falling baok on the licentious 
habits aud associations connocted with idolatrous customs; or, on 
the other hand, become vitiated in their principlos, by sentiments, 
adopted from European infidelity, intoswhich thoy aro in so much 
dangor of falling, whon thoy escapo from the foolish, and snporsti- 
tious, traditional notious of their ancestors. 

“Alveady European infidelity, with its malignant hostility to 
Christianity, has mado inroads among the natives, who, having been 
sot looso by education from the trammels of suiferstitio#'so that the 
fictions of the Shasters of Hinduism, have given place to the flotions 
of materialism, Parties of young men are to be found, belonging to 
the more respectable classes of nativos, somotimes called ‘ Young 
India,” or “ Young Bongal,” who have thrown off the ordinary ro- 
straints of Hinduism, such as attending to the usual rnlos of caste, 
and abstaining from beof, wine, &. Thoy haye adopted tho worst 
habits of Europeans, such as drinkiug brandy, wine and boor, with- 
out imitating any thing among thom that is good. Tho transition 
from gross superstition to a purer system, is often attonded with 
much dangor to morals. Ono class of restraints gives way, and losos 
all hold on the mind, bofore another obtains possession of the heart, 
or becomes powerful from habit, Iowover dofective may bo tho 
moral restraints of Tinduism, the customs of socioty and of domos- 
tio lifo which it inonloatos, intorpose cortain obstructions to the free 
and open indulgence of the passions and appetites, When those are 
removed without the substitution of religious and moral prindiples, 
of a highor order, they must leave the mind destitute of any power 
to resit evil, or any commanding motivo to prefer what is morally 
good. Unless in tho schools and colloges of the missionarios, roli- 
gion is ontirely left out, in the system of education pursuod in India. 
The government education is nentral on the subject of religion, but 
as the teaching of European science must necessarily destroy the 
oredit of both tho Hindoo Shasters aud tho Koran of Mahammed, 
it is obvious that this noutrality can only be nominal. It js such 
noutrality as pulls a man’s house about his cars, and lonyes him to 
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pulld another, or to live in-the open air, untess gomogne alse shoule 
come to his assistance; or which sots fire to an tnhoulthy, or i; 
constructed town, in hopes that whon the people shall bo ablé, with 
or withoutyassistance to rebuild it, thoy aro suro to erect a better. 
Tt is some *“Sonsolation at Ioast to think, that while the govornmont 
system of education in India goos on tho principle of tho worthy 
~ Quakér, who, on being asked to give something fo build a now 
Mothodist chapel, repliod,—* Friend, I cannot, consistently with my 
principles, give thee any thing to build a new cliapol, but here is 
something to help f¥ pulling down the old ono;” the missionary 
bodies are under no such vostraint, and the inoroaso of knowlodgo in 
any shape must be favourable to the progross of tho gospel, howovor 
much evi] ynayflourish in the state of transition now commonoing in 
India, A*bystem morally worse, as a wholo than Iinduism, it is 
dificult to concive to be possiblo, and any thing that lossons its in- 
fluence, or disenthrals tho people from its bondage, though in itself 
not of the charactor that tho missionary can approve, and in its of- 
focts falling infinitely short of the great spiritual result which is his 
highest objoct; may bo hailod, noyortheloss, as on agency working 
towards the production of a stato of society, moro favourable to tlie 
renl progress of the gospel. Thoro haye beon some instances, and I 
fear not o few, howovor, in which the toaching in government 
schools has not, as the professed prinotple of their institution en- 
joing, been quite neutral on tho subject of roligion, but moro or less 
antagonistio to Christianity; or at least, all roligions, including 
Ohristianity, hayo beon treated as oqually false. Tho govornmont 
has onjoined religious neutrality in the teaching, but not in tho per. 
sonal profession of religion by tho teacher, It does not require the 
toacher to say to his pupils in the class, that he doos not beliove in 
the divino authority of the Christian scriptures, nor to forbear from 
oxplaining them, or reading them to others ont of tho school; but it 
is gonorally an admitted faot, that instead of being quite noutral, 
some of the government toachois, labour diligently to koop their 
scholars from falling into the hands of tho missionaries, and thua 
foster in the minds of thoir pupils the opinion, that all voligions are 
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mere superstitions, against which, dnd especially Christianity, thoy 
are to be on their guard. They are quite afraid of them perusing 
Christian books, but very willing to help thom to tho works of Vol- 
taire, Hume and others, ‘whose bitter hatred of Christianity are al- 
most thoir only recommendation, boing inaccurate as historians and 
wasonnd as philosophors; while the most usoful works on almost 
every subject, avo kept as much out of view as possiblo, bigauso 
written in ® spirit fayourablo to Christianity, .But do as thoy may, 
it is impossible to teach the history of the world without that of 
Christianity, unless on tho plan of playing, thé tragody of Hamlet, 
with tho character of Tamlot loft ont; heuco on this bratch of 
learning, as woll as in every thing clse, suve moro physical scionss, 
which is not education any more than plough making is agriculture, 
tho missionary schools—such as Dr. Dult’s and othars of the same 
grado, ave cortain to take the procedencs of tho Ilindoo Collogo, and 
other government institutions, in ovorything deserving the name of 
a real education, calculated to form the character of the rising 
gonoration of natives in India, Eyen the people themselves are 
porfectly arare of this, and whore other influences are not at work, 
profor sonding their childron to tho missionary schools, and wore 
thoir agency and funds suMciont, these schools might, in most of the 
more important places, almost monopolize the education of tlre 
rising gonoration, to tho exclusion of the goyernmont please-all, 
but please-none-systom. Besides the govornment and tho migsion- 
ary schools, the uatives have many of their own; but in general 
they do not succeed so well, nor ave they so popular as the former, 

Besides the Missionary Socicties, and other institutions of a local 
nature, for roligious purposes, there ave also in Calcutta, Bible and 
Tract Societics. Thoso, though onlled auxiliaries of the parent 
societies of tho samo name in London, are only nominally so, as 
their committces “do what scemoth good in their own oyos.’ Tho 
home gocietios assist thom, by making grants of money, books, or 
paper, which they can, of course, withhold if thoy aro dissatisfied 
with their operations, but they do not farther interfere, than by oc- 
casionally giving advice 
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For somo time, tho British and Foreign Bible Souiety had an 
agent in India, to look after its interests; but tho Rev. Dr. Hau. 
berlfa, who, for s time, held tho oflec, has, I believo, retired from 
it, and, as far as I know, no one has succooded im. 'Thoso book 
society committees in Caloutta have tho general charactor of boing 
clumsy, and ‘ill-working machines, though, porhaps, in the peouliar 
state of society in that city, better could uot bo constructed ont of 
the existing materials, No doubt, cach mombor, very honestly and 
conscientiously, does what ho thinks best for tho cause; and tho 
liberality manifested by most of thom, in dovoting to it as much 
time as possible, and a great doal of pecuniary aid, shows sufliciently 
tho reality of the zeal which induces thom to ongago in the objects 
contemplated hy those institutions, Tho utility of such large com- 
mittoes, ig} however, very questionable, ospocially for objocts involy- 
ing literary discussions, with which most of their members aro quite 
incompetent to deal, Their natural tondoncy is obstructive, and has 
ever been so, to the very work thoy aro designed to promote. A 
great doal has been dono by the Caloutia Bible Sovioty, no dowbt, in 
the ciroulation of the scriptures, but it is much to be quostionod 
whethor more might not havo beon dono without it, had the misston- 
ary socioties, by whose agents tho yorsions havo gonorally beon 
mado, rotainod them in their own bands, (as tho Baptist body have 
dono generally with thoirs) and plentifully supplied them throngl 
the instrumentality of their own organizations, Biblo Soclotios 
neither make tho versions nox distribute them, but interposo them« 
selyes botwoon tho sympathics of the olristian public and tho real 
agonts, a8 monopolizors of the funds, and controllers of work which 
thoy cannot do themselves. As a guarantee for the charactor of 
versions, such societies ave-worth nothing, as thoro aro no transia- 
tions in existence inforior to some which thoy havo issued, and nono 
more unsatisfactory than some for which they aro ontircly respon. 
sible, having completely overruled the trauslators by thoir own sub- 
committecs, 

Two-thirds of the members of these Bible and Tract committees 

" ave almost entirely igngrant of the ugtyre and requirements of the 
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work to bo dono, though, persgnally, worthy Christian mon, most 
anxious to do good. But all avo noyor prosont at onoo, and the work 
is sometimes dono by four or five, who may uot have beon at the 
former, and may uot be at the next, mecting, at which any subject 
is disonssed. ‘hoy avo, therefore, constantly undoing, and doing 
oyor again, the same work in some differont way. Many of the 
members aro gontlemon engaged sin importaut and very laborious 
officos, and who, having soarcely any loisuro, can give only tho 
merost fragments of their time and atéention, to tho objocts in view, 
Their opinions would, no doubt, deserve respect, wero thoy not so 
often hastily formed on imperfect information, and expressed with 
little reflection; tho hour given, now and thon, in tho midst of many 
othor pursuits, to the meoting, boing all thoy can spare to the cons 
sideration of tho subjoots to which it vefors. Of all committoos, 
these haying to do, either with versions of the scriptures, or books of 
any kind, onght to be small, compact bodies, not of mero mon of 
business, but of literary mon, who haye leisure for the work, and 
will give close attontion to it, as an object of importance and re- 
sponsibility, Lyon wore somo of them paid agonta, it might bo 
bettor, in an economical point of viow, as it might proyont the issue 
“of so many worka of an incorrect charnctor, as havo hithorto boon 
published, both by Biblo and Traot Socictios. 

The principal defeot in tho working of these sovicties has, no 
doubt, arison fromthe most laudable zonl for doing as much good 
as possible, Hnd those of Caloutta confined thoir attention to Ben-~ 
gal, they wero woll enough qualifled for judging of the translations 
and books required, and wore able to put into oporation suitable 
means for giving thom circulation; but, by attempting, like the 
Sorampur missionaries and their successors, to prapare books for tho 
various nations, and in the many languages spoken, in other parts of 
India, they aro obliged, like them, to trust to the judgmont of men 
professing, indood, to know those languages, and who, genorally, do 
know them in a certain way, but who, noyor thomselves having boon 
religions instructois, are utterly unacquainted, unloss by mero 
sound, with the current language of religiou,and abstract sentimonts, 
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and avo utterly ignorant of thogimple mothods by which oithor 
moral or religious doctrines, may bo mado perfectly plain and intol- 
ligible, to the minds of the ordinary classes of native sooioty. Tho 
Calontta book committees have practically distrusted, in gonoral, 
tho missionaries of the intorior, but have put tho most implicit con- 
fidence in any civil or military offloor, whoso knowledgo of tho lan- 
guago mostly consisted in an ncquaintanco with Porsian, and a 
technical jargon, formed between it and tho vornacular, and used 
in the courts of law, &o.; while of tho language of the main body 
of the people, and, more espocially, that usod most in religion, their 
knowledge was meagre in the oxtrome, Tho missionaries of the 
north-western provinces haye, therefore, bocome dissatisfied, and de- 
sirous of acting in such matters by themselves, in conjunction with 
such friends as are moro familiar with tlio spheres of thoir labour, 
and the requirements of the poople of those provincos. It might bo 
well for the Oaleutia Bible and Tract Societies to confino their own 
direst operations to tho districts of Bengal proper, whore they havo 
an amplo flold, forming, with tho soocietios of tho north-wostorn pro- 
vingps, moroly a fraternal connexion, and making a mutual intor- 
change of publications whore noodod, but loaving cach society to aot 
without any control from the other—froo to communicate with the 
sociotios in England, and to obtain contributions, or othor aid, as it 
may best be ablo, In this way, great doal moro work might bo 
Gono, and in a moro offloiont mannor, than formerly, and with much 
more comfort and satisfaction to all the parties concerned, 

Anything like a Calontta monoply in the funds derived from 
European and other sources, or in the direction of the operations, in 
gonoral, of these sociotics, will always produto dissatisfaction among 
tho missionaries and other friends of the cause in the provinces, ns 
it has dona before, ayen wore thoso mattiors much bettor managed 
than they have yet been, of than it would be reasonable to expect in 
future, from the present construction of tho committees; and it is 
desirable that the important common objoct, should bo pursued in 
such away as to occasion the lenst possible discontent, and with the 
greatest poxsiblo harmony and mutual confidence, 
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JOURNEY FROM CACUTTA TO THD NORTH-WESTERN PROYINCES,—-MODES OF 
TRAVELLING UY LAND.—-NATURE OF THE COUNTRY.—RODTE BY THE 
‘Ke NIVER,—BOATS AND ROATUEN OF THE GANGES, &o,, & 


In proceeding from Caloutta to the north-wostern provences of 
India, thore aro several nlodes of trayolling. No railway hus yet 
been mado, nor has any other specdy form of conveyance beon intro~ 
duced. A railway to Mirzapur and Bonares has beon projected, 
which is intondod, ultimately, to go as far as Agia and Dill, hay- 
ing branches to othor important places in upper India, It will take, 
however, some time to carry this important enterprize ijto effect, 
put whon such a railway has once been brought into operation, it 
must, of nocessity, giyo a mighty impulse to every kind of improve» 
ment, and lead to the development of the yast rosourses of this great 
country, to an oxtont uot generally hitherto imagined to bo within 
the bounds of possibility, for who can toll what may bo the amount 
of mineral woalth, or the catont and variety of agtioultural pro~ 
duotions, that may be brought into the market, whon onco rapid and 
economical moans of transit, shall become ayailuble, in a country 
whero it has hithorto beon go slow and diMloult? Tho carriage of 
goods, to any considerablo distance, has always, bosides the grant 
delay, Deon so yery exponsive, as groatly to proyent the profitable 
interchange of commodities, whether of native, or of foreign pro- 
uetion, especially of thoso of a bulky nature, Tho same cansos 
have giently prevented that froo intercourse betwoon tho peoplo of 
different distrects, which, in all countries is so essential to social 
improvement, and the extension of gonoral knowledga, 

Though many attempts have boon made to facilitate intercourse 
in India, the usual tiodes of travelling, ax yet, are neither cheap nor 
rapid. Favourable changes’ are now in prospect, aud some slight 
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improvement has already taken place. By the most diroct routo, 
the distance from Calcutta to Bonares, is about 426 miles, A good 
yoad has beon made by the government, on which no tolls are paid. 
Chore are, however, uo coaches, or public conveyances of any kind, 
and no Inns, as in Europe, for tho entertainment of travellers. 
Small mail carts hayo now been introduesd ; but till latoly tho 
mailg were carried by men, who1ian at tho rato of from five to six 
milos an hour, with the Ietter bags on thoir shouldors, cach may 
running a stage of about seven or oight milos. The mail carts no 
used on this, and a few othor roads, tako no passongers, but go at 
rather a vapid pace, carrying morely tho letters and papors for the 
ifforont stations, or towns, on tho Tine of road. As yot, tho quickest 
conveyance for passengers, is tho prlanquin dikh, a modo of travol- 
ling post by a palanquin, Tho traveller provides his own palanquin, 
and obtains relays of bearers, at cach stago of his journey, from the 
post office, Ilo has to pay before hand, at the placo from which he 
sets out, and has also to lodge a cortain amount above tho foo, to 
moet any oxtra charge should ho detam the hoarors by tho way, 
put to be returned to him, on producing a cortiflente from tho post 
mastor, of tho placo whoo his journoy terminates, in proof of his 
having arrived there in the spociflod timo allowed for tho df¥tanoo, 
An order i§ sont on by tho daily post, bofore him, or by oxpress, to 
cach post mastor, directing him to have the requisite numbor of 
bearers in waiting by a given timo, at each stage in his distriot. 
Tho traveller may stop anywhoro, as long as he plonsos by the way, 
only ho must giva information of such purposo beforohand, that tho 
timo of his departure from each place may bo duly arrangod, and 
provided for, Should he bo too late in reaching his destination, 
tho,sum lodged as “ domnrrago” will bo forfeited, to romunorate tho 
Degters for the time lost in waiting for him, unless he can show that 
his detention was oceasiongd by any want of proper arrangement on 
the part of some of the post mastors, or by any miséonduct in the 
beaiors. : 

Four of those bearors are roquired to carry a Palanquin ; but on 
a journey, at least eight aro necossary, besides one, or moro, to oarry 
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luggage. At night, one of them boars a torch, for which tho tra~ 
yellor has to pay something oatra, besides tho discomfort of boing 
almost smothored for the whole night, by its oily smoke, which, as 
tho torch bearer porsists in running on the windward sido, is blown 
into tho palanquin, full in his face. If his party consists of cight, 
four carry, ond fonr run on unencnambered, aliornately. On ono 
party boing tired, they shift the palanqnin to the shoulders of the 
other, without setting it down, and in this way, if the relays are all 
right, at their respective stages, ono is often carried thirty or forty 
milos, without boing once set down; unloss ho-himself dosires to got 
out for a httle, to stretch his limbs, or the bearers should requost 
Tenyo to stop a fow minutes, to got a drink, on passing a woll. Bach 
sot oxpects to reccive a bakhshish, or gratuity at the end of their 
atage, the amount of which is tho only standud by which they judge 
of the rank, or woalth, of tho traveller, As the ono party always 
toll tho next what they have received, or hold it up for ooular de- 
monstration, the liberal traveller is regarded as a “ bara séhib,” 
or great gentleman, and is consequontly carried along with tho 
greatest choorfulnoss, and the utmost respect, every possible effort 
boing mado to pleaso him, and to acoclorate his journey; while tha 
“soury} follow” is supposed to bo somo “ chhota sihib,” or little 
gontloman, and is treated with baro civility. Tho bearers, of course, 
got thoir regular hire from the post ofice, from which they aro em- 
ployed for tho job, but the bakhshish, though an eatra, “ not in tho 
bond,” is such a regular “ dastir,” or oustom, that no man of gonse 
would neglect it, though he may givo it grudgingly, and gorow down 
its amount as low as possible. 

The dikh bearers ave not, in génoral, ontirely dependant on 
this sort of work for their livelihood, but are, for tho most part, 
common villagers along tho lino of road, having fields of their own; 
but aro glad to carn a little ready monoy in this way, There aro, 
generally, sufficient numbers of them to bo found, unless during 
sood time and harvest, whon they are busy in their fiolds, At such . 
soasons, the post officc, and polico, agents have no little trouble in 

* eolleoting thom, ospocially in tho moro thinly peopled districts 
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through which the road may pass. Only a Himited numbor of tra- 
vollers can, therefore, be provided for at tho samo time, and private 
individuals must sometimes give way to tho officors of government, 
travelling on duty, The bearers ave, genorally, a contented, and 
cheerful race of pooplo, but, like all their countrymon, they require 
to be managed with a little tact. In running along with their bur- 
don, they usually make thoir trotting pace keep timo to a sort of 
song, or rather, ohaimt, which, especially whou thoy aro tired, 
sometimes degenerates into a sori of grunt; but, at othe: timos, 
they seem in wondorful spirits, and though bathed in perspiration, 
covered with dust, and rynuing at the top of thoir spood, they con- 
tinue Jaughing, shouting, and making jokes, not always, indoed, of 
the most delicate nature, sithor at the exponso of ouch other, or of 
those whom they pass ou tho road, 

According to this modo of travelling, it inkos, usually, about flyo 
days to reach Benaros, without any othor stoppages, oithor by 
night or day, save what may bo necessary for rofreshment, Tho 
distance accomplished por day, is rather loss than a hundred milos. 
During the extremely hot months, trayellers gonorally make an 
arrangemont which euables thom to stop and rest during tho hoat of 
the day, and go on during the night, and the coolor parts“of tho 
morning and evening, It is ovon dangerous for Buropoans to tra- 
vel, by almost any kind of conveyance in tho middlo of tho day, 
during the hottest part of tho yoar, which, in nothorn India, lasts 

. from the beginning of April to the ond of Juno; when tho rains 
generally commonco and lowor tho temperature, Many Enropoans, 
who, either from necossity, or tomority, have travelled in tho 
middle of tho day, and oxposod thomsclyos to tho sun, during tho 
hottest months, haye fallon victims to the sovority of the climate, 

To one well nsod to the peculiar motion of a palanquin, the mode 
of trayelling by dékh, is on the whole, onsy and ploasant, though on 
Jong journoys it is rather tiresome. One may ait, or lounge, read or 
sleep, or enjoy the scenery through which lie passes, If he is well 
acquainted with tho Iangungo, he may talk with those of the bearers 
who trot along by his side, aud who are always ready to tell him all 
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they know about the country, or anything olse, with which they 
eithe: may, or may not be acquainted; and in their turn to ask him 
all sorts of questions, answerable, or unansworable, Tho mission- 
ary, in travelling, may havo many opportunities, both in going 

- along the road and at tho halting places, of dircoting the attention 
of the people to the “life and immortality brought to light by the 
gospel,” and of giving tracts and portions of the word of God to 
such as oan read. The last time I travelled by this road, I distii- 
buted hundreds of tracts, which wore thankfully received, espocinlly 
by Brahmans, most of whom were going on, or returning from, pil- 
grimages to tho holy shrines of Benares, Jaggatnéth, aud Gaya, 
Ono morning, on passing somo groups of these pilgrims, who were 
crowding tho road in gvoat numbois, I gavo away a few Thndui 
tracts. A Brahman, who seomed to bo ono of a considerable party, 
on receiving one of these tiacts, looked at it and said, “Do you give 
this for nothing, and is it about 1eligion?” “ Yes,” I 1oplied, “it 
is wbout the true religion.” Ife thanked me, making a yoy re. 
spectful salam, and not being able to keep up with my bearers, foll 
behind, and commenced reading. After, however, I had got sovoral 
miles farther on the road, the samo Biahman and some others with 
him, camo tunning up to me in breathless haste, exclaiming, “0 sir, 
This is such cacellent doctrino in this small book, will you bo so 
kind as give us somo more like it?’ Igave thom soyoral more 
tracts, and aftor making thoir salim, and wishing mo a prosporous 
jotrnoy, thoy all began to read. ‘Tho seed thus sdattored by tho 
way side in India, has not beon all lost, as not a fow instances have 
come to notice, of genuine fruit being produced. 

The proposed railway, in the direotion of this line of road, has 
already occasioned o discussion among the orthodox Hindoos, on tho 
question, as to whethor, or not going by rail on a pilgrimage, to 
Benares, will destroy the yviitue of an action so holy, The ex- 
treme orthodox say it will; but the others reply that, on this prin- 
ciple, all the pilgrimages of the more respectable classes, as now 
performed, are already vitiated, as most who can afford it, go in 
carriages or boats, or on gaudily onpatisoned elephants, or horses ; 
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and many in palanquins, with trains of attendants; all these modes 
being quite conivary to tho so)f-denying rues of tho Shasters; and 
it is contended that, if theso modes of travelling de not dostrey the 
yirtue of « pilgrimage to the holy city of Bonares, it could be no 
moro affected, wore the journey performed by rail. This latter 
party will, no doubt, gain the day, as their doctrine is mais plens- 
ing than hat of the bigots, and most in accordance with the existing 
practice of the highor and wealthier classes, whoso religious pilgyim- 
agos, are, for the most part, more jownoys for hoalth, or for recreation, 

The high road, from Caleutta to the north-western provinces, docs 
not pass through any city or town of gieat importance, till it 
yenshes Benaros, as the larger places aro, in this part of India, 
moatly situated, other on the Ganges, or on somo of its principal 
tributaries. After leaving the noighbourhood of Caloutta, the only 
place of impottance in Bongal, through which it passes, is Burd- 
wan, the chiof town of a populous district of the samo namo. 
Hore, tho Raja of Burdwan, genorally reputed to bo ono of tho 
richest of the native nobility, has bis principal sont, boing tho 
greatest landed proprietor of the surrounding distuot, from whith 
he derives his title. Burdwan is, also, a civil and military station, bub 
of a secondary class, haying a few English residents, but no uyo- 
pean troops, It is, also, ono of tho stations of tho church mission- 
ary xooicty, I have not boon able, personally, to sco much of the 
place, but from some of the missionaries who have laboured herve, 
with whom I am acquainted, I have loarnod, that an oncouraging 
amouut of success has attended thoir Inbours, ‘Tho mission hos 
beon carricd on for a number of years, chiofly by tho Roy, Mosars. 
Woitbreoht, and Linko, and othors, mostly Gormans, mon highly 
respected for tho zeal and piety which they have displayod in their 
work, In 1846, the Christian congrogation hore, amounted tb tyo 
handred, and the communicants to fifty, haying boon doubled during 
tho preceding year, in the course of which, bosidts others, six honds 
of families had been baptized. 

A stage or two, after passing Burdwan, tho road onters a 
hilly region, for the most part included in the district of Boorb- 
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hiim, which, in this direction, divides Bengal proper from tho 
north-western piovinces of Hindustan, or the original country 
of the Hindoo race. The appellation of Hindustar, is given, by 
Europeans, to the whole of India, but very improperly, as it is 
applied by the natives only to tho north-wostern provincos, or 
the original seats of the Iindoos, strotching from the Indus to 
the north-eastern Tamalaya, but neither including Bengaj, nor any 
of the countries to the south of the Nirbndda. On entering these 
hills, tho Bongalee language begins gradually to melt into tho 
Tlindui aud Urda, but a great many of the people speak dialects 
that oan scarcely be said to be related to either. Most of the na- 
tives belong to the aboiiginal tribes, though many real Iindoos ara 
interspeised among thom. These tribes are not, gonerally, to be 
found in the plains, but still inhabit this, and other mountain 
ranges, where they have not yet beon amalgamated with the ordi- 
nary Hindoo castes, though, uo doubt, both their language and re~ 
ligion, as well as their general customs, have become greatly modi- 
fled, by fiequont contact with thoir moro civilized neighbours of tho 
plains, from among whom, many Brahmans and dovotees havo 
settled in tho hills, and propagated tho more complicated doctrines, 
avd suporstitions, of the Tindoo religion. It is highly desirable, 
that some vigorous offort should be made, to bring these tribes to 
the knowledge of the gospel, before they como ontirely under tho 
influonse of the Brahmans, and of those more invotorate and com~ 
plicated projudices, by which the moro regular Hindoos are so much 
fettered. Some attempts are now being made to instruct them, 
which, it is to “be hoped, will be perseyeringly continued. As yot, 
however, they have beon only of a desultary character. 

It has been chiefly from theso hilly districts, that the agents em. 
ployed by tho plantors of tho Mauritius and West Indies, have 
dacoyed away the ignorant coolies to supply the placo of the eman- 
cipated negroes, a8 labourers in tho sugar colonics, They are 
allured by fair prospects of wages, which, to them seom yory extin- 
oidinary, and are said, generally, to leave their native hills, with 
the idea that they are only going a few days’ voyage beyond Cal- 
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outta, whence, after working two or three years, they will be able 
to return with Ierge bags fall of rupeos, But how few of titso 
poor people are destined to return form tho postilontial swamps of 
Demerara, or Borbico, to their own ploasaut hills, whore thoir fa- 
thers have dwelt for centuries, ignorant of tho vast world around 
them. As they avo not only vastly inferior, in physical strougth, 
to the negroes, but aro yon yery much wonker than tho natives of 
of the plains of India, thoy aro quite unfit for the gront labour of 
digging tho stiff clay soil of Guiana, and other sugar countries. 
The climate of those low, marshy regions, is atso quite difforont frou 
that of the hilly, though hot, districts to which thoy have boon ne~ 
customed, and must prove fatal to many of them, LEvory thing 
ought, therefore, to be done to prevent thom from boing doluded 
into such schemes of emmigration, whioh, whether thoy are adyan- 
tageous or not, to tho colonics, avo oxcocdingly poinicions to tho 
real interests of these victims of colonial, and commoreial avarico. 
Large as the population of India may soem, cvory one ac- 
quainted with the country, knows that, compared with its yast 
powors of production, it is very fur from being oyor-peoplod. Whit- 
ever bo its wants, if stands in no nood of omigration to thin its 
inhabitants, Food is still cheapor in India than in almost any 
other country in the world, and sho has still millions of aoves of 
excellent Jand to bo bronght into eultiyation; while improved 
modes of agriculture, would casily ronder what is cultivated, im« 
mousaly moro productive. Tet India havo fair play, good go» 
vornment, and continued peace, improved means of communiontion, 
and an increase of skill and capital devoted to agriouliuro, aud in- 
stoad of seeming over-peopled, as she may now do, in a fow dis- 
tricts, it will be found that, whon once hor extensive wastes liayvo 
beon cleared and cultivated, sho might sustain throo timos hor pro- 
sent population, and stil] continue to export food to other countries. 
The great work of the Indian government, should now be to on- 
courage the developement of tho vast agricultural and mineral yvo- 
Sources of this great empire, and the social improvement of ita 
millions of subjects, who, in-thoir present ignorant stato, aro go iL 
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quallified to take the initiatory steps in any undertaking, éven for 
their own temporal good. 

After leaving the hills, the road enters the more prosperous aud 
fertile parts of the province of Bahar. The portion of Bahar, bow- 
over, traversed by the road, is by no means oqnal, oithor in fertility 
or population, to those districts of the same province, lying aloug 
eithor bank of the Ganges. Though it has many fortile tracta, 
south Bahar is in general hilly. The passage of tho river Sono, 
which rises in tho extensive rango of hills that stretchos across can- 
tral India, brings us into the districts of Bonarcs and Mirzapur, 
both included in the Old Mogul province of Allahabad. These dis- 
tricts now, form part of the govornment of Agra, while Bahay is 
attached to that of Bengal. 

The orossing of the Sone is the groatest difficulty on this journey. 
This river is now generally believed to be the Erranoboas of the 
ancient Greok writers, at tho junction of which with the Ganges, 
they place the groat city of Palibothra, most probably the Patali~ 
pura of the ITindoos, the capital of the onco powerful kingdom of 
Magadh, or south Bahar. This river is about three miles broad in 
the rains, but during the dry months, tho groator part of this wide 
channel, is covered only with deep dry sand, pl which noithor 
man nor beast can drag himself along, without"thé groatost difflenlty. 
To add to tho trayoeller’s discomfort, the river divides itself into se- 
voral branches, too deep to be forded, so that he has to embark and 
disembark several times. If he has a conveyance to take with him, 
and especially a horse, who makes serious objections to jumping in 
and out of the little leaky boats, or who makes sundry attempts to 
jump oyorboard, whon in the middle of the stream, to the no small 
danger of upsetting tho frail bark; and if, at the same time, it 
happeus to be mid-day, with an Indian sun beating on his defence- 
Jess head, and a strong hot wind all the time blowing in his face, 
and filling his eyes, mouth, and mostrils, with the burning sand— 
his gitnation is one of the most tnonyiable of which any onc, who 
has exporienced it, can well concciye, The difficulty of onrrying a 
bridge for the projected railway, across this river, will be great, but 
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the work is not, I believe, regarded by eugineers, as impracticable. 
A tew miles after passing the Sone, thoro is a largo town onlled 
Sasaram, which would be a good place to form a mission for the 
ovaugelization of this important district, but notthor our own, nor tho 
missionaries of any other society, have yet beon able to do more than 
pay it an occasional visit, in the couvso of thoir itinorating operations. 
Had wo agents to spare, it might becom an important out-post to 
our missions at Bonares and Mirzapur, from both of which it is 
nearly an equal distance, and boing on the high road, it could be 


easily visited from either. 

From the Sone to Benares, there is a fine road through a populous 
country. The only river of any consequonco to be crossed, is the 
Karamnasa; which, as its name—* The destroyer of woiks’—~or 
merit, imports, 18 regarded as unlucky—its wators being so unholy as 
to destroy the merit of a pilgrimage, should thoy touch tho foot of 
a pilgrim to tho saored shrinos of Bonaros, or Gaya. Tho lato Raja 
Patm Mal of Benares, an old acquaintance of mine, orceted a land. 
some bridge over it, to provont the pilgrims from losing the fruit of 
their dovotion, by wetting thoir fect in the unholy stream, For this 
work of gront utility, and which cost him a largo sum of money, it 
is generally understood that ho got tho title of Raja, from tho go« 
vornment, a title which his son now bears, Ilis morit, howevor,in tho 
eyos of his countrymon, doos not scom to havo been muoh inoronsod 
by this apparently pious action, as I have hoard thom ofton say 
that it was unlucky to mention his namo before breakfast, in conse~ 
quence of his grinding tho faces of tho poor, ‘This is a common 
superstition among the Tindoos, that to pronounce tho nemo of an 
oppressor, or miser, while fasting, is snro to bo followod by somo 
camity. When they must rofer to such a person, they will not 
therefore, use his name, but speak of him as “the man who lives at 
such and such a place,” or indicate him in somo other indirect man- 
ner, The Kavamnasa scoms to abound with alligators, Sooing w 
nuuber of them basking in the sun, and lounging about at thoir ease 
on the shallow banks of the river, closo by the bridge, I went to 
take a near look at thom, They did not appear to take any notice 
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whatever of mo, or some people who were washing clothes close by 
thom. A prudent regard to my own safety, howover, induced me to 
keep on the high bank. Tad I gone near them on tho lower bank, 
thoy might, perhaps, have shown a little more auimation; but their 
formidable rows of teoth require only to be seon, to suggest caution 
in coming within their reach. Thoy wero not near so large as many 
of those that I have soon inthe lower parts of Bengal. 

Along the whole lino of road from Calentta to Benares, and 
thenod, all the way to Allahabad, Agra, Dilhi, &¢, there aro Bunga- 
lows, or'small houses, for the accommodation and refreshment of 
Enropean travellers. Those aro genorally ton, twelve, or fourteen 
wiles from oxch other. Attached to each of them, there are, ge- 
norully, three men servants. They can always, on very short notice, 
prepare a meal, which usually consists of fowls and ourry, the 
standing dish of all English travollers in India, as that which can 
be most readily and universally obtained, and cooked in doors, or 
out of doors, by man, woman, or child; and when neither fowl, 
flesh, nor fish can be had, the curry can still be made, with the hot 
spicories and never failing ghee, or clarified butter, so ossontial to 
the existence of overy native of India. The servants recotye, at 
these Bungalows, payment for the articles which they furnish. Tho 
traveller pays also a rupee for the use of tho place, aud ingoris his 
name, the place of his destination, and also the sum pad by him, 
in a book. Io is not ontitled to stay in one of tho Bungalows 
moro than ono night, should any one como and require his place; 
but othervise he may remain as long as he chooses, ‘There aro no 
artiolos of furniture, but tables, chairs, and bedsteads. Formerly thore 
was no charge mado, and tho traveller had merely to givo something 
by way of bakhshish to tho servants, but now they mako a chagge 
to keop up a fund for ropairs, servants’ wages, &e. Any complaint 
against the soryants, is written down in tho book, which they thom. 
solves have to show monthly, whon they go to receive thoir wages, 
at the nearest post office. Not being acquainted with English, thoy 
do not know what is written by any one, but generally try to find it 
out from the next traveller who comes, go that it is probable they 
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usually know, before they go for their month's salaly, what is the 
yerdict recorded in the book. Thoy are, in gonoral, however, very 
civil and attentive; and, perhaps, somo of those who"hayo put down 
the worst character of them in the book of their fate, have them- 
solves been very irritablo and ill to pleaso—two qualities very com~ 
mon, but very troublesome to travellers in India, whore of all coun- 
tries practical stoicism would scem to bo most required. Wo to the 
man who has much to do with the pooplo of India, if he has no 
patience! Here one should novor bo in a hurry, for no body will 
ever sympathize with him. Ho is sure to quarrel with hinioe and 
ayery one olse, Ho may manage to train those over whom ho has 
full control, to a tolerable degrea of punctuality, but in all his ar- 
rangemonts with the natives, iu genoral, he must name a time oven 
oarlior than the earliest at which he wishes a thing to be dono, olso 
be will bo suro to find them not roady, howoyor onsy it may be, or 
however much they may have oven sworn to be punctual, This 
does not arise ontirely from Inziness, or want of onorgy ; for whon 
dneo a little roused up, and in spirit, they will somotimos, with the 
most perfoct good humour, go through an amount of bodily labour 
and exertion, that fow Huropoans could surpass. Of this the palan- 
quin bearers often afford examples. An instance of tho kind 00- 
curred to mo on the Benaros road, It was of importance for mo to 
go, one evening, a distafice of about twonty-four miles, and tho 
bearers who had brought mo twenty miles in the hent of tho day, 
could not go farther, boing tired, I sont into a village, to seo if 
any bearers could be got, for I was not travelling by tho regular 
plan, About a dozen of rather activo looking young follows worse 
poon collected from theix work in tho fields, who were willing to go; 
ang suid thoy would as soon go the wholo as the half of the twenty- 
four miles, if I paid them the double fave. This I was rendy to do, 
and promised a small gratuity if thoy went on as fast as thoy vould, 
as I was somewhat in haste. Thoy at onco stripped thomselves of all 
uselgss encumbrance in the shape of dross, as the weather was very 
hot, and shouldered the palanquin, which, with myself and somo 
Ingyage, waa by uo means light, and without sotting me once down 
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or stopping, ran on for ton miles, singing and shouting all the way. 
Some of their exclamations are such as the following ——“ Call on 
Raja Ram Clfandar;” 1 e, “The god Ram, for assistance.” 
“Well done, Krishna; you may rest at last!” “There, that’s 
like the sons of your fathers!” “Let your feet strike the ground, 
like heroes, and make the dust fly over the plain!” Aftor running 
on about ten or tiyelve miles, they halted a fow minutes and took a 
diink from a well, and added to it, I suspect, a little spirits, and 
then-carried mo on, apparently without flagging, tho*rest of the 
twenty-four miles; where after being paid according to promise, and 
taking a smoke of their pipes, they lay down on the ground to rest 
till morning , but not till they had assisted me in getting hot water 
for a onp of ten; and im beating up the village for other bearers, 
with whom, abont two hours after midnight, I wont on my journey. 
Now, the amount of exertion put forth by these men, in runmng 

~ about twenty-four milos, with cheerfulness and speed, carrying such 
a heavy load, and stopping only a few minutos to draw bieath, or 
take a dvink, must be considered as a very great effort for any class 
of men, making eyory allowance for the effect of habit. But ovon 
this is not nearly equal to what I have heard of somo of them haying 
oceasionally porfo1med, 

Many Europeans travel this road on horseback, ot in carriagos, 
lodging ab night in the Bungalows, unless when they take with them 
tents and servants, This is often dono, both by the military and 
others; but is much slower than the dékh, unless whon they have 
relays of horsos on the road. This road is tho groat highway for 
the troops proceeding from Europe and Bengal, to the great military 
atations, that are principally situated in the north-western provinces, 
and specially towards the frontiers. Many thousands of British 
youths are, from time to time, marched along it, who are destined no 
more to behold their native land, Along the same line, it is pro- 
posed to form a 1ailway, which will likely be the most important, in 
the countiy, and have a powerful influence in the deyolopment of 
its resourdes, and on the social improyement of its inhabitants, 

Tho other great highway to the noith-western provinces is that by 
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boats, on the 1iver Ganges, Though the 10nd by land is now much 
more used than formerly, the river is still tho principal routo for 
travellers, and, in point of interest and variety, is far morg pleasant 
than the other, aud gives one a far better opportunity of seeing the 
large towns, and tho people in gonoral. Tho now method of going 
by steam is now rapidly suporseding, and 1endering antiquated, tho 
old and slow prososs of going by budgerows, and ordindry boats. 
Tho old plan, however, with all its disadvantages, was of no small 
practical use to tha new comer, as it gave him an opportunity of 
seeing, with some leisure, a good doal of the country, and, niore 
ospocially, of the people, into the midst of whom ho seems just to 
have dropped at onco, as if from the clouds. Atl around Inm aro, 
in langnage, manners, and habits, the very antipodes of all ho has 
soen before; and ho requires somo timo, and soparation fiom 
European society, and earlier associations, to onable him to grow 
rapidly famihar with a state of thingy s0 new and strange, The old 
plan of sending cyery youngster up tho country, ina boat by him- 
self, with none but natives about him, obliged him to become uc- 
quainted with the people, and ther language, in spite of any amount 
of laziness or stupidity, by which ho might be distinguished among his 
own countrymen, For the acquisition of tho lunguage, in particular, 
no plan could bo bottor, than fo furnish the new comer, (aftor he had 
received a fow lossons,) with a grammar, 9 dictionary, and a few 
other books, and throw him at once on his own rosources among the 
people, without an interpreter of any kind. Unloss one is most pro- 
foundly stupid, he cannot fail, with hundieds of the most common 
words of the language sounding constantly in his cars, accompanied 
with tho most oxpressiye gosturos, gradually to distinguish thogo 
most frequently repeated, and, therofore, of most uso in speooh, aud, 
from tho circumstances in which they oftencst occur, to mark tho 
usea to which they are usually applied, But nothing facilitates the 
acquisition of the language so much as to be dependant on a know- 
ledge of it for the ordinary necessaries of life, as the young traveller 
in India, often must be. The stomach is the best promptor to the 
tongue, when its wauts have to be supplied; and I never yot saw 
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an Englishman, who had made a voyage on the Ganges, who had not, 
at the sane time, made a considerable progress in the Hindustani 
names of eatables, and who had, therefore, mastered the elements af 
the language. Thrown entirely among natives, a mau, whether ho 
can read or not, must acquire the more essential words and phrases 
of the language; while many profound scholars, from want of this 
sort of intercourse, aiid in consequence of boginuing promaturoly 
with the snbtletios of grammar and the refinements of classical style, 
render themselves utterly incapable of speaking with that easy and 
idiomatic fluency so important in every language. The old way of 
going up the country, by a boat on the Ganges, was, thereforo, of 
considerable use to the new comer, on tho principle observed in olde 
times by tho mothers of the Linoolushire archers, who wonld not 
allow their boys to cat their breakfast till thoy had hit it with an 
arrow, as if hung suspended from the branch of « tree, Tho young 
cadet, on his first voyage to the north-west, often ran graat risk of 
going without his dinner, unless he could speak a little Hindustani; 
put he gonerally managed soon to got over all diffloultios in this re- 
spect, All such words ag refer to cating aud drinking, especially, 
havo generally beon loarned with great avidity, even by the ‘most 
je and thick-seullod ; and on the basis thus formed, the whole 
superstructure of their subsequent knowledga of the oriental Inn- 
guages has beon built, This, after all, is tho true method by which 
nature teaches languages, and children, the quickest of all linguists, 
Joarn them in this way alone; but to follow it generally, might 
lower the dignity of some learned professors, who would seem to 
find great difficulty in concoiying of a languago, apart from its rules 
of syntax and prosody, But this isa digression. We must say some- 
thing about the old way of travelling’on the Ganges, before it sinks into 
oblivion, or before the progress of steam has entirely destroyed it, 
The boats used for going up the country, by Enropeans as 
well as natives, are of various classes, the most respectable being 
called pinnaces. heso latter are usually rigged with two masts, 
Hike an English brig, or schooner, and have two or three cabins of 
considerable size, so aa to afford accommodatiou-for a family, with 
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servants, and a tolerable portion of furniture aud luggage, Tho 
cabins are, on both sides, furnished with venetian blinds, and some 
of them, alsd, with glass windows, To provont tho smoke, and other 
nuisances connected with cooking, most parties take along with 
them, also, another small vessel, which answors the purpose of a 
floating kitchen, and ig brought alongsido at the times required for 
moals, Sometimes, indood, this useful attendant is lost sight of, in 
consequence of taking a wrong channel of the river, or from some 
othor cause or mistake of the people, which occasions an involuntary 
fast. Ihave had to go without dinnor till ton o’clook at night; and 
a friond of mino, with his wife and family, wore onco two days with- 
out theirs. O14 travellers, howoyvor, inko care to provide against 
such accidents, by keeping part of their storos on board their own 
bont, 

The pinnases aro used chiefly by tho higher classos, who can 
afford them; but the budgerows are in more gonoral use, boing 
neither so large nor so exponsive. They aro almost flat bottomed, 
on account of tho shallows in the riyor, being wido towards tho 
stern, and taporing to the bows. Thoy aro Atted with vonotian 
Diinds all round the cabins, the samo as tho pinnacos, In addition 
to the differonce of shapo, thoy aro distinguished by haying moroly 
ono mast, with squaro sails, and no bowsprit, hoy havo an onor~ 
mous helm, stretching sovoral yards astern, into the water, Tho 
number of oars of theso vessols varies from eight to twenty; not 
that they row so many at once, but they profess to havo that num- 
ber of mon, exclusive of the mainjhi, or master, who acta as helms. 
‘man, Though he is often, in whole or in part, ownor, his authority 
over the orew is very small, aa covery ono thinks himsolf quito en- 
titled to dispute his orders, or sdold him for mismanagement, Tho 
crews are sometimes Iindoos, and sometimes Muhammadana, but 
rarely mixed, as their religion and social habits, aro so divorad as to 
destroy all harmony. 

These vessels are exclusively for passengers, but those used for 
trade are occasionally employed for the samo purpose, The Inttor 
ure of many varieties both of build and sizo, and are oxcoodingly 
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numerous, in almost evety part of the Ganges, and by means of 
them, an immense inlant traflic is carried on. 

Treparations for proceeding to tho uppor provinoos are somotimes 
not very easily made. The Europeans settled in Culoutta, may in 
genoral be regarded as the cocknoys of India, and howovor long 
they may have beon in the country, they are almost as ignorant of 
it as tho new comur himself. This docs not make them tho less 
willing to give advice, but, as is usual in such cases, increases their 
confidence in proffering it; but before taking any adyice about his 
journoy, the stranger should onquire if the adviser has travelled 
much, ot been himself a resident in the interior; at least a hundred 
miles fiom the city of palacos. Tho kindness and hospitality of the 
Emopean residents of Calentta are unrivalled, and one feels at 
home among them at once. Whatever part of the world tho stran- 
ger muy haye como from, if ho has any tlung like a respectable 
introduction, ho is received and treated in a kind and generous 
manner, and every reasonable assistance is cheerfully given him, 
Ifaman has no connexions, and no introductions of a respectable 
nature, ho has no right to complain of not being treated with confi- 
dence; and considering the great number of Europeans, of yatious 
nations who come to Calcutta, with a rathor respectable appearance, 
but with no known chuacter, it is no wonder if somo of thom should 
uot moot always with a cordial reception, But complaints are mado 
that tho peoplo in Calontta, are too ready to recoive all comors, and 
to introduce them to their friends with better recommendations than 
they rocoived with them, or than thoir real charactors deserve; so 
that others have somotimes suffored for thoir excoss of good nature, 
and liberality. 

'Tho best directions for going up the country are genorally to be 
had at the hotels, (where many are to be met with, who have often 
goue the way) and not from private friends, to whom ono may have 
peon introduced, and whose personal knowledge of India, very likely, 
if not bounded by the Mahratta ditch, oxtonds little beyond it. 

Tho embarkation of a ucw comer, who moans to go in a budgerow 
to the upper provinces, generally takes placo at Chandpal ghat. 
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All his boxes, as wall as himsolf, and a variety of pots, pans, 
evockery, and articles of useful, or rather, often, of usoleas, fypnjture, 
bought at the advice of Caleutta friends, who honostly assitéd him 
that no such things could be had up the country; are bundled into 
the budgerow. He finds neither room to sit nor to stand, and the 
clamour of voices around him, almost stupifios him. To has, in the 
midst of this Babol, to settle bis accounts, pry for tho carvings of 
his goods, &, and is so confused as to give away rupees for shil- 
lings, not remembering that one af the former is worth, fwo of the 
Jatter, His sorvant has called butchers, and bakers, and other 
tradosmen from tho bazar, with supplies for tho voyage, and every 
ono joins most zealously in floocing him as much as possible, and 
after getting a great deal moro than their duo, thoy all scampor off, 
leaving him at last with his own soryants and boatmen, whose proy 
he becomes in turn, till ho gains a little oxporionce, and is able to 
manage them better. 

If the traveller is not a new comor, but ono who has been hero 
pefore, his cireumstances are much altered ; but still his diMeultios 
are considerable, Ie can speak the language and. give orders ;—but 
who will oboy them? Even an American oltizen might envy the 
independence of a tiuo Bongaloo. Io diffors, howevor, greatly front 
the American “ help,” who both professos and practises an entire in- 
dependence of his employer. The Bengalee, on the other hand, 
professes entire dependence, but acts with perfect independence, lis 
obedience never extends beyond his own convonionee, of which ho 
regids himself as the only competent judge. Yon may pay him 
all he at first asked, and promiso him much moro than he oxpects, 
but still ho will not put forth his energy, to do what he has undor- 
takon,’unloas, in some ‘yay or other, ho has been mado to undor- 
atand, that wnless, he, nolens volens, doos what he has ongaged to 
perform, lie mugt cortainly be a snfforor, in purse, or in persou. A 
reward in prospect is not to him a sufficient motivo to perform his 
duty, if it is possible for him to got that roward in any way without 
performing the duty at all, unless he has to endure some sevaro 
venalty for its non-performance; but when brought fully under 
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both those influences, it is remarkable what energy he will at times 
pus forth. In this he differs from the Hindostani, who, though by 
uo means superior to the Bengalce in intellect, is greatly his supe- 
rior in manly energy and physical power, But whether the traval- 
Jer has Bengaleo or Hindostani boatmon; his position, in starting 
from Galentta for the uppor provinces, is much the same. Stoicism 
seems Is only resouree, but even this is not enough. Tho poople 
think notnng of stopping for any Jength of time, to suit the conve- 
nience of any man or boy of their uumbor, and after they have got 
part of the fare in adyance to purchase provisions, they all go off to 
the bazir to spend thei: money. If tho boatmen belong to Cal- 
outta, tho shopkeopoers, capesially tho giain sellers, ave watching to 
get hold of them as soon as they 1cceive their monoy, to obtain pay- 
mont of their debts, before they leave; and thoir wiyes and chil. 
dron, are also waiting, and ready to soramble for something to keop 
them till the husband or father retuins; so that the poor follow hag 
often to start on a voyage, which is to last for some months, with 
not so much as suffices to got iis supper the night after he has 
loft home. But what with borrowing from others, and entronting 
the employors of tho boat now and thon for a little more of his 
wages in adyaneo, and foraging in yatious other ways, he manages 
somehow or other, to got on from day to day, till ho returns, and 
thon all these harpies will be on him again. Whatover, in fact, 
may be the wages of a Iindoo labourer, and whethor or not he may 
have others dependant on him for support, he is almost alwaya in 
debt, and‘consequently in the power of his creditors, who, as long as 
hé owes them anything, and they never wish him to pay the whole, 
oblige him to donl oxclusively with them, and that at any terms 
thoy may choose; so that he has always to pay for the fodd and 
clothes of his family,.much more, (sometimes even fifty por cont 
more) than their market value. Ho becomes often in this way littlo 
elso than the serf of the money Jonder, or the grain dewlor, usually 
one and the same person, and ho has not onergy of character, nor 
poisoyerenco in economy, to enable him to break through this bon- 
dage, Those who, by care and industry, have managed to keep out 
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of dobt, and can therefore buy their food at the bazit, in large 
quantities and with ready money, can usnally liye better at ono 
half of the expense, than those who are in debt to the grain dealer. 

Should the crow belong to the upper provinces, tho difficulty in 
getting thom started is leas, Dut even they have very often eredi- 
tors and claimants of various kinds, both male and fomale, ready to 
pounce upon them, when they have received a part of their wages in 
advance and are about to depart. Tho readiness with which the 
people of India borrow and lond, or give cicdit, whether they know 
each other or uot, leads always, and everywhere, fo innumerable 
and violent altercations and sometimes eyen to blows. ‘The country 
people are much cheated by the more cunning inhabitants of tho 
towns, and nowhere perhaps moro so, than in Calentte.; whore tho 
Bongaleos, everywhere export in cheating and lying, oxcol oven 
their own countrymen in other places, 

After the travollor scoms to hayo got ovory thing sottled for his 
yoyago, he orders the boatmen to unmoor the vossol, and start; but, 
after waiting half an hour, or moro, ho finds no movement taking 
place, and goes on deck to enquiro tho cause, when he is told that 
his own servant has gone to tho baziy, to bring salt, or somothing 
else, that'ho had forgot, and they avo waiting for him, Io orders 
thom to go without him, but out comes another and more important 
cause of delay—the minjlhi has been soized hold of by a creditor, 
who will not lot him go till ho oithor finds tho money, or scowity 
for its payment, and ono half of the boatmen are not yet como from 
buying their provisions, and they cannot go without them. Anothor 
hour, or perhaps more, passes, and at last he finds all hands 
mustered, but the day is woll spont, and now tho tido is against 
thom, and it is not possible to go up the stream, especially as tho 
wind is unfavourable, The day is lost completely ; and though le 
may scold a Tittle, it is of no use, the people bear it with most 
exemplaly composure, and he must make up his mind to go to bed 
in the boat and sleep, if he can, amidst a thousand noises, and tor- 
mented by the bites of myriads of musquitoes. Tho ménjhi has 
Promised most emphatically, swearing by his own head and that of 
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his father, that he will start whonever the tide turns, and about 
three in the morning, he finds tho hudgerow is actually in motion, 
and that they are rowing and shoving her along, through tho crowds 
of shipping, moored in the IIughli, Such, on several occasions, has 
boon the commencement of my own voyagos on the Ganges, when 
procesding to Bonares. 


OMAPTER V, 


VOYAGN UP THE HUGHIA,—DISSION STATIONS AND TOWNS ON ITS BANKS,~—~ 
AGRAPARA, SHRABPUR, OHANDARNAGUR, CHINSURA, HUGHLI, &e, 


Avrnr leaving Calentta with a favourable tide, the budgerow is 
easily rowed along; the city, with its crowds of shipping, is soon 
loft behind, and tho traveller has a pleasing panorama presentod to 
him on both banks of the Hughli, which aro covered with beautiful 
country septs and gardens, intersporsed with little temples, mosques, 
and nativo villages, peeping out fiom tho douse foliage, with thoiv 
gts covered with multitudes of bathers, both male and fomale, 
not always, indeed, too strictly attentive to deconoy, Tho tido runs 
pretty strongly up the river, for at lonst thirty miles aboyg Cal- 
outta, and occasionally much faithor, so that, unloss tho wind is 
contrary, tho oars are little required. But, in genoral, in going up 
the Inughli, and more particularly the Ganges ifsolf, the vessels 
have: to bo towed by a long topo, called by tho'nativos a “goon,” 
This rope, they run out to « groator or less length, according to the 
state of the bank, and most of tho crew go on shoro, cach man hay- 
ing a pieco of thick bamboo, about two foot long, which ho holds 
tight across his breast with one hand, while one ond, to which o 
small rope is attached, rises abové his shouldor. ‘This small rope is 
made fast to the larger rope, at plegsure, and the piece of bamboo 
prevents it from hurting his shoulder or hands, while he is able, as 
he walks on, in a stooping attitude, to throw his whole woight on 
it...Tho larger rope, to which each man’s smaller one is attachod, 
is passed through a block for the purpose, at the mast head, and 
thence descends and is fixod noar tho helmsman, who oan, without 
‘leaving the hob, let it out to 2 greator longth, or shorton it, as 
may be required by the stato of the river or bank, or in conse~ 
quénee of having to pass it over the masts of othor vossels betweon 
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him and the shore. ‘Whero the water happons to bo deep closa to 
the.bank, the vessel is kopt near the shoro, so that a shorter ropo* 
answors the purpose, and the work of the boatmen is easier; but if 
it is shallow, tho rope has to be Iet out to such a great longth, that 
it becomes, of itself, a yery heavy burden. In passing the months 
of othor rivers, or botweon shallows and sand banks, the mon have 
often to wade np to tho chin, and not unfroquently oven to swim; at 
which they are as oxpert as the alligators thomselves. At many 
places, also, they have to come on board and push tho vessel along 
with bamboos, As they have only squaro sails, they can do little 
or nothing, by tacking, whon tho wind is unfavourable, but when it 
is castoily they can mako considerable progress against the stream, 
by kooping as much as they can out of tho rapids. They, howevor, 
often get aground, and gront dolay is occasioned. As tho boats 
have no keels, and aro almost flat in the bottom, thoy sustain no 
damage from running so often ashore; but I have seen them got so 
entangled among banks, as to go only four or fiyo milos in a wholo 
day., In the rainy season, the yoyage can be mado in munch less 
time tian in any other part of tho yoar, as the winds are then moro 
frequontly from tho oastward, and tho ayorago course of tho Gangos 
is from north-west to south-cast, though in many placos it winds so 
much, that, after sailing for some days, ono finds himself, as far as 
the places on shore are concerned, very noar whore he set out. No 
ono wind, thorofore, eutirely suits for any length of timo. There 
are, also, gome parts of tho mvor whore thero are yory dificult 
rapids, up whioh, if thore be a contrary wind of any great strongth, 
it is almost impossible to track a heavy bout, and sometimes 
dangerous to attempt it. On such occasions, it is usual for the boat- 
men to sit down on the bank, to which they lave made fast the 
boat, and thore quietly smoke their pipes, and oven for an houn or 
two after the wind has completely abated, they cannot bo again 
roused to their work. Some of them, perliaps, have gone to sléop, 
and othors have wandered into the neighbouring villages, or 
bazars, and cannot be found, and their employer may fret himself 
,to death if he likes, but no one will pay pny attention to him. 
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Porhaps they have begun to eook and eat a good meal at thoir loi- 
‘gure, though it is not the propor timo of tho day, and no Hindoo will 
either hurry himself in cooking, or take oe momont Joss time for 
eating, whatever be the exigency of his affairs, You may get him, 
jndood, to go withont his dinuer altogother, but if he is to have it at 
all, he must cook if, and eat it, with all duo ceremony, and the 
most dignified leisure. To must also porform all tho usual ablu- 
tions; for, like a trne Pharisce, “ except ho wash, he eats not,” and 
all his pots and pans, as woll as his hands, mouth, and tooth, must 
bo carefully, and with due order, purified with water, before any 
business, however urgent, oan be admitted to interforo with this 
most important duty of his life—eating his dinner according to the 
forms proscribed by his religion, or tho rules of his casto. 

About seven miles above Calcutta, there is an important institu- 
tion, for tho education of native orphan girls. It was founded 
by Mrs, Wilson, who, for many yonts, devoted horself with groat 
zonl to the promotion of female edacation in India. For a con- 
siderable time, sho carried on, with much snocoss, what was called 
the “Contral Female School,” in Calcutta, and which, in gonoral, 
had soveral hundreds of pupils; but, afior finding tho orphang 
among them, for whom sho had provided a home at tho institution, 
greatly inorease, sho resolved to separate them entirely from the 
heathen day scholars, in order that thoy might bo educated more on- 
tively as christian children, She, thorefore, commonocod this institu- 

_ tion on the banks of the Hughli, at » place called Agrapara, By 
her influence and perseyoranve, funds wero raised for the eroction of 
suitable buildings, and for the support of about a hundred girls, who 
are lodged, clothod and fod, as woll as educated. Not stopping 
here, howeyor, Mra, Wilson went on and builé a handsomo church, 
# house for a missionary, and others for a boys’ school and school- 
masters; so that Agrapara may now be called a Christian village, 
and a centre from which tho knowledge of the gospel may spread 
over, and influence, the surrounding district, A missionary of the 

_ Church society now labours hero, who has established a gohool for 
heathen boys, which, from tho last account secon by me, is reported 
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to contain 150 scholars, of whom, duriug tho preceding year, several 
had embraced Christianity, and been baptized. The excellent 
foundress of this institution, so well calenlated to improve the cha- 
racter of native fomale society among those professing Ohvistianity, 
has, much to the regict of many of her friends, adopted the senti- 
ments of the Plymouth brothren, in consequence of which she has 
rethed fiom the sphere of her former usofulness, and returned to 
England, “Tler loss to the cause of female aducation, hag boon 
dooply felt, both by churchmen and dissenters, for she belonged to 
both; and to mark their sense of shor groat worth, a subsoription 
was made, by all parties, to provide for her during tho rest of her 
days. The Institution is still carried on as she at first formod it, 
but whothor with tho samo efficiency or not, Iam unable to say. 
Few female agents can be found so omimently qualificd for the work, 
as Mrs, Wilson was. 

Phe church, builé by her, holds about 600 people, and the school is 
caleulated for 400 children, The church and all the other build- 
ings have boon mado over to the Church missionary society, aud 
if efficiently conducted, theso institutions may do great good. In 
1846, tho number here professing Christianity, was reported at 70, 
and tho communicants at 22, of both sexes. 

After leaying tho Agrapara Institution, tho banks of tho rivor 
continuo much the samo as bolow it. Thero is a groat population, 
but the villages are not very much soon, as for the most part they 
stand a tile inland, aud ure ombowered among clumps of bamboos 
and shady trees, but fiom tho multitudes of men, womon, and chil- 
dron, bathing at the ghits, and camying homo water from the 
river, it is obvious that the district must be exceodingly populous. 
There are, however, many large housos of respectable Europeans, as 
woll as natives, on the immediate bank, but the common people live 
mostly in small, and rathor frail houses;mado of mats and bamboos, 
Considering the nature of the climato, however, these would seem 
far from uncomfortable, were they not so closely surtourded by 
Inxuriant folingo, as to prevent the free circulation of air. Tha 
number of vessels on the river is, hereabouts, perhaps, greater than 
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elsewhere, as wo aro still only on the first stage, betiweon Caloutta 
and the princtpal ‘towns on tho Itnghli. A little abovo the Agra- 
para Institution, and on the sume, or castern bank of tho river, ia 
the military station of Bariakpur, whore the country residence, and 
park, of the Govornor Genoral ure situated. Botwzoon these and 
Caloutta, bub a little inland, is Dum Dum, which may bo called 
tho Woolwich of northern India, boing tho hoad-quarters of the 
Bengal artillery, and chief depot for military stores. On “tho oppo- 
site, or weste1n bank of the myer—for hero the course of the Hughli 
is about fiom north to south—stands the town of Serampur, once a 
Danish settlement, but now part of the British torvitorios, It is 
better known, however, as having long beon the principal station of 
the Baptist missionary somety, and tho acono of the devoted labours 
of Oaroy, Marshman, Ward and othora, mon oyor to be held in xo- 
membrance, as among the prinoipal instrumonts honoured by Provi- 
dence, in rousing the attontion, not moroly of thoir own donomina- 
tion, but of the umversal Church, to the olaims, of tho heathen 
world, and especially of this groat country. They now rost toge+ 
thor from their labours, at Serampur, but the offeots of those lebours 
aro still to be sean in different parts of India, and who can oven 
imagine tho oxtent of their altimato results ? 

Sevampur hay nat only ceased to be a separate territory, and be- 
come absorbed in the British empivo, bat it has also ecascd to bo 
the principal station of the Baptist mission. The lattor is now at 
Calentta, It was a very providential circumstance for the causo of 
-protestant missions, that Serampur happenod to be o possession of 
Denmark, and therefore, open to missionaries, at a time whan the 
British dominions were shut against thom. It was feared, by tho 
short sighted politicians then at the head of tho British Indian 
governuient, most of whom knew about as much of tho reul charac+ 
tor of Christianity as tho Hindoos aud Mahommedaus themsolvos, 
that preaching the gospel to the people of India, would cause them 
to rebel against British rule; though, how they camp to this conolu- 
Sion, it saems now somewhat. dificult to make out. It led thom, 
however, to refuse to allow tho first Baptist missionaries, to sottle 
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on British ground, and they were obliged to begin their labours at 
Sorampur, whero, to tho honour of Denmark, thoy wore allowed to 
prosecute their ontorpriso without molestation, though tho British 
govornmont of that day, used its influence to got them expelled, It 
is most creditable to Denmark, that not only in the north, but also 
in tho south of India, she was, not merely the first to protect mis- 
sionaries in her settlements, but that the king of Denmark himself 
‘was tho first to send protostant missionaries to the eastern world. 
Ilow changed sinco then is the state of public opinion, even in the 
lughest circles, in India, with respect to missionary work ! 

Serampur is, perhaps, the neatest and most pleasant town on the 
Tlughli. It has the advantage of having the wator almost on two 
sides, as the river here makes a fino bend, so that tho town stands 
on a point of land, and thus tho wind is almost constantly cooled by 
passing over the river, whichis here of considerable width, Nothing 
adds moro to the comfort of a town, in so hot a climate ag Indla, 
than to hayo refreshing breezes blowing ovor an expanse of wator, 
capecially if the water, as here, is in constant agitation by ourrents 
and tides, Thero ave mapy good houses in Serampur, and on the 
whole there is less of that mixture of grandeur and meanness, so 
common in India, and most of all in Calontta and other somi Euro~« 
porn places. It was onco, however, a placo of myoh moro conse- 
quenco than it is now; and during the long European war, it on- 
joyed groat advantages in the way of trade, boing tho medium used 
for the remittance of money to England, by Denmark, in conge- 
quonce of the Danish flag being for the most part noutral. Ato 
later period it became a sort of asylum for debtors, oxpecially fiom 
Caloutta, being beyond the jurisdiction of tho British viyil courts; 
and dofaulters wha wished to oseape jail, used to rnn races on tho 
river, with the Caloutta bailiffs, to reach this city of refuge. Of 
this privilege they aro now deprived, as this last rosort of rogues, 
has begome British ground, 

Serampur has, for a considerable time, been of no Te to Denmark, 
as its commerdd* has entirely declined, being absorbed by the moro 
prosporous port of Caloutta. This has been, in part, occasioned by 
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the accumplation of sand banks in the river, between Serampur and 
Calontta, rendering it so shallow, unless in very high tides, that no 
vessels, drawing more than a few feet of water, can now teach 
Sorampur, though,at one time tho rivor was xo deop that largo ships 
of war went up even farther. By many, it is feared, that the samo 
eanso will at no yory distant period occasion the commercial 
decline of Calcutta, or at least its removal farther down the river, 
ag tho atream is gradually becoming moro shallow and dangerous, 
unless aré come to the assistance of nature, and, ep tho channel 
open for ships of large burden, 

The Baptist mission, for which Sorampur has beon most celobrated 
in Europe, and without which it would havo boon scarcely over 
heard of, is still carried on heré, though now but on a small scale, 
The painful dispute which for a numbor of yoars, soparated the 
Sorampur missionaries, and their adhorouts at otlior stations in Indin, 
from tho Baptist missionary socioty, has now been happily brought 
to an end. Somo years ago, most of tho branch missions wero, 
with tho consent of those who continued to ocoupy tho contral 
station at Sorampur, and who wore tho roaponsiblo conductors of 
the genoral affairs of tho body, reunited to tho parent xocioty in 
London, throngh their agonts in Calontta. Tho mission at Soram- 
pur, itself, hayevor, continued to bo carried on by the lato Ray, 
Dr, Mack, and Mr. Joln Marshman, son of Dy. Marshman, ono of 
the founders, of the mission, till the doath of the former, That 
event was not only a yery sorious loss to Sorampur, but to India, 
Dr, Mack waa one of tho moat talanted, judicious, aud laborious 
missionariog over sent to the country. In addition to his other 
Ipbours he assisted Mr. Marshman in conducting tho “Friond of 
India,” a well known weekly journal, which, apart from its consis- 
tent religions character, is genorally regarded as the most, onlight- 
enad, and influential nowapaper published in the country. This 
Journal has been of immenso sorvico, to the cause of sound mora- 
Uty and true religion, and also to the social and political interests 
of the people of India, respecting which no public writers in the 
pountry, haye heen better informed and more ablo and willing to 
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omploy their talents and influence for the gonora} good, untrammeled 
by party or class interests; while almost every other Indian, jqur- 
‘nal has, in general, beén more or less the organ of somo ‘poction, 
either of the public: gervice, ‘or“of the legal, or smeroantilo com- 
munities. 

* Bince the death of Dr. Mack, Mr. Marshman las entered into 
an arrangoment highly honourable to himself, by which tho proporty 
formerly held by him as trustee for fhe Serampur mission, has been 
put into the hands of tho representatives zof tho paront sovioty ; 
whose agents have taken possession of tho chapel, &c, so that this, 
thoir original mission, is again carried on in harmony with tho others, 
though not on go large a scale as formerly, This very painful schism 
may now, therefore, be considered asataneud; though it is im- 
possible to say how much evil it has cansed to tho work of the gos- 
pel in India, or how much good it may have prevonted. As to 
who were right, as who were wrong, it is now of little moment 
to decide, Difforent sides were taken by good men, usually con- 
sidored wise and upright. Bach party has had its warm friends : 
and apologists, while many, impartial men, who havo fully hoard 
both sides, and have had somo local knowledge of tho causes of dis- 
cussion, have not considored any ono party as right, or the othor as 
ontirely wrong. Soma, not altogether unacquainted with tho con- 
stitutions and working of public soctoties, are moro disposed to 
attribute the failare of the Se:ampur mission, to the ill defined and 
defective charactor of its constitution, if it could be said ever to 
have had one at all, than to the partios on ofther side, “Ag it ros- 
pocts property, especially, no distinct rulos seom ever to have been 
laid down, as to what belonged to the missionaries, or what belonged 
to tho mission, Tho Baptist socioty, more than any othor in India, 
hag been exposed te difficultios in connexion with property, as most 
of what it ever had, or still has, was not acquired by laying out 
its own funds in the purchase, but by its agents being allowed 
to hold appointments distinct from thoir missionary work, or by 
carrying on business of a remunorating charadtgs, the funds so 
acquired, boing gonerally applied in one way or othot, to the objocts 
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of the socioty. Tustances “however, exist in which property thus 

acquired, or arising from local efforts, is not legally socured, and 

instoad of boing the andoubted propoity’ of the socictics in England, 

may be claimed, on the dont of thoir prosout agents, by their hoirs 

and executors; or revert to the government, or othor parties for 

waus of the means of proving that they who formerly held thomin* 
their own name, were but the agents of othora. 

‘In India, itis peculiarly necessary that all mission pi oporty should 
from the fitst, be scoured, in the best possible legal manner, te the 
gocictios by whose agonts it is used; and not morcly m the namo of 
their agents on tho spot, whose frequont, and sometimes sudden re- 
moyals, by death, or otherwise, may destroy tho proofs of rent 
ownorship~—a most dangerous thing an a country like India, whoro 
thore is so much logal chicanery, and so much falso ovidonco in 
courts of law, especially in connexion with tho rights of propoty. 

Most of the large socicties havo now a considotable amount of 
property, in, the intorior of India, whoro frauds of this kind aro 
jmost easily committed. This property consists of ohapols, and 
school-houses, missionarios’ houses, &o,, gil ossontially necessary for 
their operations. Most of these buildings, however, aro raised by 
Jocal contributions fiom friends on tho spot, and some of thom haye 
Deon mato gifts of to tho missions, without any legal conveyance 
whatever, Some frionds to the onuso, who havo soon the need, 
perhaps, of a small house, or a piece of ground, have given it at 
onee, and it has been, and still is used for missionary purposes, but 
no legal proof could be produced that any socioty, or its agonts, aro 
its veal legal proprietors; and, ot some future poriod, it might bo 
oasily alienated, should any tomporary suspension take place in its 
use or ocoupation—a thing far from uncommon in a stato so fluctuat~ 
ing as that of Eurépean affairs in India, Those romarks hay boon 
suggested by a reference to the discussion which was so long carried 
on about the mission property at Sorampur; and are made with o 
view to suggest to the directors of societies, holding such property in 
India, the dosirabldness of boing vory caroful in having it properly 
invested, to prevent all danger of futnee loss or perplexity. Tho 
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anthor is not lawyer enongh to give advice as to whdt ought to ba 
done, but such advice can oasily be had in the proper quarters. Tis 
only object, is to give a hint on a subject, which all must allow to be 
of no small amportance to the future good of our missions in India, 

The Serampur college, erected by the missionaries of tho Bup- 
tist society, is a largo and handsome building, fronting the river, 
Tt is still ocoupied for its original purpose, but has not, as yet, 
Deon so oxtensively useful, as its rather sauguine founders anti- 
cipated. In this, however, it has only been like many-other pling 
formed rather prematurely ‘in India, bué good in themselves, A. 
grant of land, for its support, was made, I believe, by the govern- 
mont, in the Sunderbans, which has not, as yet, been of great valua, 
but, as the oultivation of thoso parts incieases, it may become a con- 
siderable ondowmont. 

The printing ostablishment—originally tho principal one in the 
country, and from which, in tho flourishing days of the mission, so 
many oopies of the soriptmos wore sent forth in almogt all the lan- 
guages spoken in India—is still carried on by Mr. Marshman, though 
on a smaller seal, as well as a paper manufactory, of considerable 
extent. They are not now; however, connected with the mission, 
which is conducted by tio of the misslonaries of the Baptist socigty, 
Tho mission hero is not likely to become again tho contre of an ex« 
tensive system of agency for the country in goneral, but may still 
bo a mission of importance for tho district around, which is vory 
olosely inhabitated, 

The great orror of the venerable founders of the Serantpur mis- 
sion, was their attempting too much. It may be true, that great 
things are not likely to be accomplished, unless groat things are ex- 
peoted and attempted; but still there is such o thing as beginning 
to build a tower withont counting the cost, and afterwards leaying 
it unfinished for want of the nocossary resources. Extonstye diffn, 
sion, and not concentration of agency, was the principle on which 
thoir migsionary policy was founded, hoth as it respects tho distri. 
bution of their subordinato agents, and their own Japours in trans- 
lating the word, of God. THe fervour of their zedl, in the absence 
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of experience, led thom to attempt what it was impossible thot they 
could bo qualified to accomplish,—tho translation of tho scriptures 
into all the langnages of India, and heneo, thoy neyo. predneed a 
translation into any Janguago that Jong ontlived thomselyos; but ab 
the same time, their attompis gavo u stimulus to othors, whilo thoir 
vorsions formed in goneral, a basis for those of their smocessors, and 
especially for those of thoir own body, who havo considorably im- 
proved one or two of thom, but allowed the rest 6 sink into obli- 
yion, Some of thom, indeed, wore made into diulocts, and not into 
languages sufficiently distinct, to raquire separate versions, and 
hence, wore never of any real practical utility; but others wore into 
important langnages, and havo oven, whon superseded by othors, 
niade under more favourable circumstances, been of groat uso for a 
time. The Inte Dr. Yates of the samo body, has greatly improved 
the Bengalee and Hindustani yorsions made at Soampur; but in 
attempting to improve the Ilindui ono, has entirely failed, and liko 
his predocessors, has shown that ho was meddling with a langnage, 
with which ho was mostly acquainted, only indirootly through cog~ 
nate dialects, but had nover spoken it himself. Tlis vorsion is 
merely a jamble of Sanserit, Bongaloo, and Hindu, suoh aa is not to 
bo found in any books writton in Tlindustan, or in any dialoot of the 
Hindui, to be hoard whore that Innguage is yornacular, ad tho 
Serampur missionaries concontrated thoir trauslation labours, on tho 
Bonggleo and Sansorit, as usod and known in Bongal, whoro they 
wore settled, and had ovory moans of correct knowledge at thoir 
command; their qualifications for oyery dopartmont of their work 
wore no doubt yery groat, and tho result of thoir offorts might haya 
beon. more than it was, diffused ag thoy wore ovor all India, Tha 
same might bo said of tho modo in which thoy looatod. tho agerioy, 
whioh they were enabled to raise in the corntry, Many of thoso 
agents wore good, pions, but comparatively ignorant mon, who 
might have been of much use as subordinate labourers in the dia. 
triots near Serampar, where they might haye beer officiently super- 
intonded, directed, and nssisted in their work; and by thoir moans, 
mauy churches might ore now have boon formed to spread the light 
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of the gospel still further into tho heathen datknosa; but whon sent 
into distant places to labour, unsupported, and alone, amidst the 
vast masses of heathenism, they wore able to do little, or no good. 
Dr, Carey’s figure, of which he is said to have been fond, of placing 
tho lights widely apart, that they might spread their rays tho far- 
ther, was not quite to the point, Ie soomed to have oyorlooked the 
important fact, that his lights were not suns, but many of them 
liker farthing candles, not always oven the bost of thoir kind; and 
instead of boing able to omt a clear and steady light on overy side, 
to dispel the darkness of heathenism, were themselves, sometimes, 
in no small dangor of being partially obscured by it, or estin- 
guished entirely, by tho rudo blasts of temptation and opposition, 
by which thoy wero sure to be assailed, Many a small taper may 
burn pleasantly, and assist in the general lumiation of a woll shel- 
terod room, that is not fit to stand alone on a solitary rock of the 
ocean, to direct the stormetossed wanderers of the deep, to the 
hayen of safety and repose. 

Tho Baptist, however, and most other missionary sooletios, soom 
now to haye perceived the importanoo, in gonoral, or in the present 
Stato of India, at least, of making thoir missions locally strong and 
oficiont, as to tho number of agents, and not dependent on the lifo, 
health, or activity of any one man, however he may be personally 
worthy of all confidence. Their more recont movements, at least, 
socom to be on the principle of concentration, a principle which, 
though if appears at first to involve a greator outlay, both of men 
and of funds, seonres moro steady and offective operations, in eyory 
department of missionary woik, and a greater certainty of more 
permanent results. There may, on this principle, be much less to 
make a show in annual reports, but thore will, in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be much more actual work done, and a bottor use made 
of the varions talents, all useful in their places, of which the body 
may happen to be possessed. ‘There are too many different kinds vf 
missionary work to be attended to in India, by European missiona- 
ries, to be well accomplished by any one man. A division of labour 
loads to a more natural application of cach kind of talent, to its 
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appropriate work, so that all may contribute, in suitable proportions, 
though in different ways and degrees, to tio production of tho samo 
goneral result,—tho entire cyangolization of the heathen. A man, 
who, in India, bas to do every sort of woik—such as pronching in 

English, and in the native languages altornately—sometimes ongaged 
in translating tho scriptures, and. somotimoes teaching schools—itine~ 
yating in tho country, and managing the socular affairs of a mission, 
is, unloss he is a per fect prodigy, not likely to do all, or even any of 
these things well. In a stiong mission, however, all those different 
‘kinds of work may be oficiontly done by soparate parties, without 
much interforing with cach other. 

On leaving Sorampur, we como to the F'rouch sottloment of Chan~ 
darnagur, about four or five wiles farther up the river, on the same, 
or western bank. It is a pleasant little town, but of little conse~ 
quence, and, cortainly of no use whatever to the Fronch, untors, like 
Twhiti, to inoreaso thoir glory. Tow far such insignificant possessions 
ean “add to their glory,” it is difltoult to concoivo, unloss on the 
principle of “ the moro cost tho more honour.” They would, however, 
gladly havo given it ovor to tho English, if tho lattor had thought it 
worth while paying 0 fow thousands of rupecs for tho privilege of hoist 
ing the English flag, instoad of tho tricolor, But John Bullis asen-— 
sible old gontleman, and did not wish to pay for a small spoteof land, 
alroady in thesheart of his own territory, and from which he derives 
all tho adyantages which it could yield him, oven if he wero formally 
in possession, whon ho knows he can take it, without asixpence of ox~ 
penco, the momont his neighbour becomes troublesome ; and, as to the 
throo-coloured rag that waves over it, he knows that those who havo 
hoisted it, will pull it down with thoir own hands, as they laye dono 
before, as soon as he bids them. It is snid, that whon tho Jast war: 
with Franco commenced, the governor of Ohandarnagur was 
summoned by the English authovities of the opposite station of 
Basrakpur, to pull down tho Frouch flag, and surroudor the place. 
Tle know well that he had no means of resistance, haying undor his 
command only a fow half trained uativo soldiers, more for show 
than for use; but he replied most stoutly, that “ Té should never be 
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said of him, that he had lowered the French flag, and surrendered a 
French sottlement without firing a shot.” A small party of troops 
was, theroforo, sent across the riyer to take possession of the place 
by force. When he saw the patty embark on board tho boats, and 
push off from the other sido, ho fired off one of his old rusty pieces of 
canton, and at once pulled down the Fronch flag, his honour boing 
now gafo, a3 no one could say that ho had yielded without firing a 
gun! It was returned to the French at the peace, for some reason, 
which, like that which influenced England to restore Jaya to the 
Dutch, must for over romain inscrutable to mortals, 

A fow miles farthe: up the rivor, stands the town of Chinsura, 
of which, that of Hughli, the oldest settlement of the English, may 
be considered as morely a continuation, but still highe: up on the 
anme, or western bank. Chinsura formerly belonged to the Dutch, 
but was surrendered to tho English, and at the peace was not por- 
manently restored, Somo Dutch familios aro still to be found-here, 
among which is that of the vencrablo D. Horklots, Eyq., who may 
bo called tho patriarch of tho Europeans in India, He and his 
excollont Iady have beon patterns of oyory virtuo to tho inhabitants 
of Chinsura, for more than half a contury, and by their consistent 
christian charactor, havo rendered thomsclyes respected by all 
classes, both European and native, Io was, I beliove, magistrate 
of Ohingsura, under the Dutch govoinment, and sinc¢ the pence, has 
hold offico under tho English. Ho has always boon a steady friond 
of the missionary cause, and ospacially of the mission of the London 
socioty af Chinsnra, which may be regarded as our oldest mission in 
Bongal. ; 

Tughli may bo sonsidored as a mere continuation of Chinsura, so 
that both together, they fom a long narrow town along the banks 
of the river. Like Serampur and Chandarnagur, Chinsnra has a 
mixed population, as besides natives, there is a considerable number 
of East Indians, as tho mixed races are in general culled, They are 
the decondants of Dutch, Englivh, and French, but more generally of 
Portugueze fathers, and native motheis. Thoso towns ‘on the 
Hnghli, haying boon tho first commercial sottloments in northern 
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India, formod by the differont Europoan nations, before the English 
had obtained any real territory in tho dountry, natwally gavo birth 
toa large proportion of the mixed, or East Indian families. Tho early 
adventurers from Europe brought no wives with them, In genoral 
indoed, they were mere birds of passage, or only trading agouts or 
sailors on the ships frequenting the river; a mixed raco rapidly 
sprang up, from their intercourse with native fomalos, which, as 
most of thom were no donbt mon of very licontions habits, was oar- 
riod on to great oxtout. Not afew of those who wore morchants, 
or factors, a8 well as some occupying offices of importance, remained 
mach longor in the country, and almost invariably inutated tho Mu- 
hammadans of rank, in kooping womon, gonorally considered beau- 
ties, with whom they could have uo legal marriage, This sort of 
connexion, in those days of looso moratity in India, was somotimes 
regarded as oquivalont to marriago, and brought to tho fomalo, and 
hoy childion, many of its rights and privileges; and to connoxions 
of this description, may be tracod many families of woalth, and much 
respectability of character, in tho Hast Indian community. 

Tho gross immoralitios, practised by tho onrlior advanturers from 
every Huropoan nation, in India, oausod tho namo of Ohristian, 
which thoy assumod—and which camo to bo applied, not as desig. 
nating a roligion, but the mixed race to whieh thoy gave birth 
nob unnaturally to bo rogardod as a torm of reproach, meaning 
something Iiko bastard, in which sonso it is still often used by the 
natives. Evory scoundrel from Enropo called himsolf a Christian, 
and those dosdonded from him by illicit intercourse with womon 
who had lost thoir charactors, and with none else could ho be con- 
nected, receiyod tho name of Christian, borno by thoir father, as a 
tarm of approbrium, which became ultimately tho name of a class, 
But Obristianity itself was utterly anknown. ad the name Chris- 
tien been Inid aside, as woll as ovory thing like the reality, it 
would have been a groat blessing for thoso parts of India most fre- 
quonied by Europeans. 

‘Whon missionaries began first to proach the pure dootrines of the 
goapol in thoso places, and they wore most unfortunately, thouglt 
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nocessarily, chosen as tho first mission stations, the disudvantages 
arising from the prejudices excited by tho wickedness of Europeana, 
wero so groat, that it was no casy mattor oven to obtain a hearing 
for any thing that professed to bear the name of Christianity. No 
inconsidorable improvement has takon place in India, generally, in 
the motals of Europeans, though yory many lamontable examples a1 
still boing sot before the heathen, by mon, who, though they hayo 
no right to the name, persist in calling themselves Christians, oveu 
though thoy belicye in none of the essential doctrines of Christin. 
nity, nor practice its most simple moral precepts. These aro, of 
course, most to be found in our principal sea-ports, and Jarge mili~ 
tary stations, so that it is still a fact, well known to every mission~ 
ary, that the best places for preaching to the hoathon, are often 
those, where the people come the least into contact with the ordi. 
nary classes of Europeans, 

At one time, indeed, there were scarcely any Enopeans in India, 
who could bo regarded us really consistent and devout Christians; 
but now it is a cause of very great thankfulnoss, that there ave hon- 
dreds of such, and some of them men occupying the highest places 
in society, and the moxt honourable offices in the stato; and whd 
not only adorn the gospel in their public charactors as mon of jus- 
tico and integrity, but also by their pious, consistent and bonovolont 
livos, as members of the truo church of Christ. ‘Even governors of 
provinces, and mombors of tho council of Tudia, men whose public nota 
must influence daily the destines of millions, have, within tho last few 
years, oven amidst all the toils of state affairs in an opprossive 
climate, not disdained to sit down with humble missiouarios, to assist 
in translating the word of God. In this respeot, there is a very 
great contrast presouted in the state of European society in India, 
not merely to the timos of Warren Tastings and Olive, but oven to 
the timo when Carey and Marshman first arrived in Bengal. May 
the numbor of such men daily increase, and become more and more 
a blessing to the country, over which providence has called them to 


tule. 
The mission at Chinsura is one of the oldest of the London 
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missionary society, in Bengal, It has not, however, boon at any 
time conducted on a large scale, Sometimes only one, and noyor 
more than two missionaries Lave Jaboured hore ata timo, hore is 
a good English chapel, which bas been geusrally well attendod, 
chiefly by soldiers, as an Europoan rogiment is generally stationed 
here, he preaching at the ehapol, especially by My, Mundy, has 
been frequently blessed io the soldiors and others. ‘The Jato ox~ 
cellent Mis. Mandy, a woman possossod of tho highest qualifiea 
tions for the work, long carried on, with groat success, a school for 
the Christian education of Hast Indians and English girls, and also 
an infant sclool for the same classes, Whose avo still carried on, 
but the loss sustained by the doath of Mrs. Mundy hag beon so+ 
verely folt. My, Bradbury has had to labour for some timo alone, 
in the absence of Mr. Mundy, whose health has voquired him, for a 
time at least, to leave India, He has had to preach in English, as 
well as in Bongales, in tho towns and villages around, and to super- 
intend the schools connected with tho mission, This mission is in 
great waut of additional Iabourors fo :eap tho fruit of tho seod al- 
ready sown, among the many thousands of heathen inhabiting the 
istrict; and: the station has become one of paculiar importance, 
from the progress which education has alvondy mado in the noigh- 
* pourhood, dmong tho uppor and middle classes, 

The earlier missionarios of the London socioty at Chinsura, ospe- 
cially tho Roy. Mr. May, paid great attention to native education, 
and having established many village schools, theso had a great in- 
fluence in oxciting a dosive for education in tho minds of the nativos. 
The governmont thon ostablished schools and omployed one of the 
missionaries of the London society to superintend them, relieving 
the society from the oxponse of his salary, Those moyemonts led, 
at last, to the ostablishmout of an educational institution at Chin- 
surn, called tho Tughli college, conducted on a latgo scale, by 
teachers appointed by the governmont bomd of education. This is 
now one of the grontost educational institutions in the country, and. 
is held in an clegant and spaciois odifice, recently orected for tho 
purpose, 
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Tho funds for this institution, wore not granted difectly by go- 
vernmont from the public treasury, but were found in a way, which 
may form an important precedent for the transfer of useless endow- 
monuts, to purposes of general public utility. .A wealthy Muhamme« 
dan had left somo property, to build and endoy an Imimbara, or 
.place of religious worship and charity. The fund, howover, in pro- 
cess of time, was found to be too great for the requirements of tho 
institutions, and accumulated in the hands of the native administra- 
tors, so as to become a Jargo fortnne to themsolves. Tho British 
government interposed, and aftor setting apart a snficient poution 
to answer the ond of the testator’s will, applied the rest to the erec- 
tion and support of the Iughli college. , 

The principle assumed by the goverament of India, of its right to 
intorforo with the application of this endowment, gave rise to much 
disoussion at the time, in the public papers, and, if 1am not mis- 
taken, the powors of the government wore disputed in the courts of 
law. Legal or illogal, however, the government, if it had not right 
had might, and took its course, and no doubt tho country will reap 
vory gront advantage from tho plan adupted, and wore many other 
uselogs, and some, oven pernicious native endowments, to be doalt 
with in tho same way, the people of India would be groat ghinors, 
It is obvious, howovor, that the govornmenial powor over ondow+ * 
monts, horo assumed, ought to havo led the same government to 
havo acted in the samo way, towards tho not only usoloss, but very 
pornicious endowments of Jagatnath, and other institutions. The 
principle, however, might easily bo carried too far, and might on- 
dangor evon the most useful endowments, by giving the government 
of the day, the power of perpetual interference with their adminis- 
tration, and of even turning them to purposes quite contrary to the 
intentions of the founders. Cortainly the founder of the Hughli 
TInambara, no doubt a good orthodox Muhammadan, would have ra- 
thor thrown his monoy into the Gangos, than have left it to found a 
college,'in which almost everything taught is directly subversive of 
tho divine authorfty of the Kurin, The education givon in the 
Hughii college, like that in the othor government institutions, pro- 
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fesses to be entirely neutral as to religion, and confined exclusively 
to science and secular learning, leaving religious instruction to bo 
given, out of the collego, by any parties who may choose. A. strict 
neutrality, however, dn such an important subject, and one whioh 
necessarily connects itself, most intimately and inseparably, with 
all European philosophy, and history, as well as poetry and fiction 
of every kind, is after all, absolutely impossible. No native of 
India, or of any other country, can study English literature without 
hecoming, more or less, acquainted with the religion of the English. 
An indox expurgatorws, that would keep out all accounts from 
English history, of tho religious sontimonts of tho people, daring 
those most important times in our annals, when religion was so 
much mixed with politics, and formed ono of tho most poworful 
elements, bp which tho national mind and institutions were moulded 
into their present form, and by which our whole history as a people 
has beon influenced, would certainly bo as absurd, as to attempt to 
lay Hamlet with “tho character of Hamlot himsolf loft out.” But 
thisds what the wiso mon of tho east, especially thoso of them about 
Calcutta, have most, zealously attempted, and in their zeal have 
seomed much moro anxious to keop out Christianity, than tho works 
of infidéls and atheists; though cortainly us much caleulated to in- 
“ teiffero with the religion of the Tindoo incarnations, us Christianity 
itself. The government schoolmastors, whothor wilfully or not, if 
thoy do not in some degros go beyond the letter or spirit of the 
rule, which prohibits them from teaching 1oligion of any kind, aro 
in goneral, most miserably cramped, with regard, not meroly, to 
history and morals, but cyen to literature in general, so that there 
is an incompleteness in the education which they give, Thoy never 
can turn ont an accomplished scholar. ‘The utmost they have yet 
yeached, oy aro likely to reach, is to give to India a fow tolorably 
good arithmeticians, astronomers, geographors, and mathematicians 
—men fit for mere seoular business, as land surveyors, clerks and 
accountants, &¢, but in varied achuirements, sound goneral know- 
ledge, and truo mental elevation, their best alwnam, are nob, and 
uQ 
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never are likely to be, equal to those of the Free Church college, 
and othor hindved institutions. 

Though among the teachers of the government schools and 
colleges there are men of yory considerable talent and education, a 
groat proportion of them ave very moderately possessed of both, 
while comparatively few of them, havo any very great zeal in thoir 
work, and are always very willing to leave it when anything more 
lucrative, or agrocable, comes within, their reach, In some in- 
stances, children are naturally sent to the government, rather than 
to tho missionary schools, noé so much, because their parents are . 
afraid of their becoming Christians, though this sometimes is the 
caso, as from the idea, that such schools will connect them more 
with tho Jocal officials of government, and thus give them a better 
chance of obtaining public omploymont; which the natives, in gene- 
ral, profer to everything else; especially on account of the respec- 
tability, in their own sooial circles, which such employment is sup- 
posed to confer, and tho influence for the promotion of family 
interests, which it is generally calculated to give, through tho offi- 
cial patronage with which it is connected. 
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DISTRICTS ABOVE CHINSORA,-—-CULNA,—-CHOURCH OF ENGLAND MISSIONS, AND 
SUCOBSS OF THE GOSPEL.—LOWNS OF NADDCA AND KRISHNAGUR.—BUA- 
GIRATLL RIVER.—BAPLIST MISSION AT CATWA.—BATYILE OF PLASSY, AND 
WES CONSEQUENCES TO INDIA,-——MISSION Of THE LONDON gOCIDry AT 
BERHAMPUR,——cITY OF MURSHIDABAD.—SILK FACTORINS,—-ENUTRANCE OF 
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Arrar leaving Chinsuva and Tughli, which may both be regarded os 
one town, there is no place of particular intorest for a considerable 
way up the river, Almost adjoining to Iughli, there is a place 
called Bandal, where there is an old Roman Catholic church, much 
resorted 40 by the East Indian Catholics, of the lower orders. Tho 
building itself, and its adjunols, form a rathor interesting objoot, as 
viewed from the river. We may hoio be said to leave tho lino of 
old Eviyopoan settloments, which now form the appondages of Cal~ 
cutta, Most of thom oxisted before that ofty was built, but have 
Jost all their consequence since its aggiandizomont, which has boon 
the natural result both of its more convoniont situation for com~ 
moreo, and of English predominance im the country. Tho French, 
Dutch, and Danes, who founded theso places, woro once individually, 
as poworful in Bongal as the English, but whilo tho laitor havo 
gained a great empito, the othor throo have gradually vanishod 
away. ‘The Portnguose, who wore ouco the most poworfal body of 
foigigners, on the coasts of India, have now littlo elso than a namo, 
which has become a term of reproach. Though honoured to lead the 
way to India, aud other éastorn, as well as to African, countrios, 
they deserved and brought on by thoiv own deods—tho fate which 
has befallen their: settlements and colonies, With fow exceptions, 
those of thom who crossed the seas, wore bauds of ruflians, swindling 
fvadera, and fanatical bigots, and had they succoedod in forming an 
empire, it could have led only to the ruin of tho unhappy countries 
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that might have come under their sway. It was well for the interests 
of mankind, that a nation so degenerate, though first to find its way 
to the cast, was incapable of obtaining dominion there ; and that the 
treachery aud cowardice of their character, prevented that combina- 
tion of military and governmental falent, with mutual confidence and 
fidelity, withont which, an empire so distant, could neither bo 
formed, nor retained, 

After passing these towns, there aro no others possossed of any 
thing like an European character, though the country continues as 
fertile and populous as farther down, The chief towns on the 
Tlughli are Saugur, Culna, and Nadea. At Oulna, which is a con- 
siderable native town, with only a few Curopean houses, an ex- 
tonsive trado seems to bo cairied on, most partly in gain. Tho 
Raja of Burdwan has ono of his residences here, and there are some 
tcntples of considerable size sacred to the god Shiva or Mahadea. 

In this neighbourhood, and in the district of Krishnagur to the 
north-oast of it, the Church missionary society las a considerable 
number of agents, both Luropean and native, who, during the last 
fow years, have mot with an amount of succoss, such os has rarely, 
as yet, boon eaporionced in the noth of India, Over a yery con-~ 
sidorablo oatont of countiy, a grent number of the people havo be- 
como favourable to Christianity. Some thousands hayo beon bap- 
tized at the differont stations, and though thore may be mnch rengon 
to doubt of tho sincerity of many of them, there is much hope, thut, 
if tho means of religious instruction of a suitable nature, are vigor- 
ously and porseyeringly applied, now when caste has been given up, 
ind the Christian name assumed, great advancement may be mado, 
and the movement rapidly extended to other districts adjacent. It 
night bo well, now that an oponing has beon made of so encouraging 
4 nature, wore the church society to throw in the main strength of 
its agoncy into these parts, to improve what has been begun, and 
from the vantage ground thus obtained, to extefid its aggressive 
movements, by means of its native agents and others, into the sur- 
sounding regions. ‘Tho erecting of so many village schools and 
places of Christian worship, so as to bring the gospel to bear on the’ 
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mass of the people, cannot fail in timo to have great effect on the 
heathen, especially whon thoy seo that so many of their countrymen 
have already openly ombraced Christianity. Much of tho progress 
of the gospel must now, however, dcpond on the character of those 
who have already professed it, and in order that this may be raised, 
the great work of European missionaries in such districts, should bo 
to give a good Christian cducation, combined with oflicient pastoral 
snperintendance, and sound instruction in all the dootrines and pre- 
copts of the word of God. In such moyemonts, however, tho groat 
hope is in the children of the first converts, Tho paronts ave often 
too old and dull of comprehension, especially in country places, aver 
to be able to exhibit the intelligence and culture of consistent, well 
instructed, and mature Christians. Their childron, howevor, if 
carefully taught and disciplined from infancy, in the knowlodgo of 
soriptural truth, and of Ohristian morals and habits, will, through 
the grace of God, become much better qualified to bo useful agents 
in teaching the truths of tho gospel, and in their own charactors 
hotter examplos of thoir gonuino influence, The groat object of « 
mission, is by no means accomplished, whon a considerable number 
of the heathen abandon their idols and assume the Christian name, 
but evon should the conversion of oyory one of thom be porfoctly 
genuine, agroat deal remains 1o bo dono, to promote among thom 
Christian habits and nsoful scriptural knowledge, and also to train 
up from amohg them, a native ministry, of suitable qualifications, 
by which the work of further propagation may still bo carried on, 
and Christian institutions pormancntly establishod and maintainod. 
Tho hopoful beginning already made in this part of Bongal, though 
among plain villagers, may, if the work is rigorously proscouted, by 
“woll qnalified men, yet lead to a glorious chango affecting a largo 
extent of country, Too much, howevor, ought not to be expected, 
and unloss well attonded to, thore is, from tho peculiar character and 
givoamstauces of.,the people, a great dangor oyon of things becoming 
retrograde. It will be long before such infant communities cease to 
depend, for their yery existence, on the efficient care of othors. 
On passing Nadea, we leave the river [{ughli, and enter one of ihe 
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branches of which it is composed—eithor the Bhagiratti, or the Jel- 
lunghi. These two steams, after leaying the great or proper Gunga, in 
tho upper parts of Bengal, and flowing ina southerly diroction, unite 
near the town of Nadea, and thus form the Hughili, which, after ro- 
cciving the Matabhanga, and other rivers, becomes the most naviga- 
ble month of the Ganges, whose name it sometimes bears, From 
Nadea, upwards, till we reach tho Great Ganges, the navigation is 
somotimes interrupted for want of suficient water, for any, except 
very small, flat-bottomed, vessels. Byvery vessel drawing above tivo 
foot, or so, of water, is obliged, at such dry seasons of the year, to 
go round, and enter the main stroam of the Ganges, father down, 
by some of the othor bianches that flow through the Sunderbans. 
Both the Bhagiratti, however, and the Jcllinghi, ave large rivers in 
tho rainy season, and navigable for not only the largest native 
boats, but also for steamers, which, at that season of the year, pass 
up thom to the north-west provinces, 

The town of Nadoa has long been colebrated for its college, which 
has been the fountain of Sansciit literature for Bengal proper, as 
Benates has boon for Hindustan. In this neighbourhood, the learned. 
Sir W. Jonos had a country seat, when he was judge of tho Supreme 
Court at Calcutta. Tero he used to reside during the vacations in 
his Court, and spend his time in oriontal studies, in company with 
the Pandits, or Professors of ihe Nadea College. Tis gloty is now 
doparted, Sansorit, at least in Bongal, is now rather at a discount ; 
and the English, in every respect more useful, is rapidly taking its 
place as the learned language, eyon among the Brahmans, whose 
grandfathors would have thought thoir lips polluted had they uttered 
aword of it, The numbor of the Brahmanical students has gradually 
declined, and the qualifications of the teachers greatly deteriorated. 
I am informed, that scarcely any of them now can spexk Sansorit; 
and that many of those who profess to know it, only know it by 
rote, there being many books which they are quite unable to road, 
ad as really to understand. Though, for many reasons, it may be 
very desirable that the knowledge of this ancient and remarkable 
langudgo should be preserved, by the learned, as the Greek is in 
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Europe, there is uo reason to lament ita falling into neglect, Iu- 
stoad of being the source of intolligonce and refinement to the 
poople, except what is verbal, it is tho storchouse of all tho filthy 
and abominable mythological tales and fictions which, boing irans- 
lated into the vernacular languages, produco the most demoializing 
affects on the Tindoos in general, by whom they are rocoived as 
having a religions sanction, Irom it, also, is derived all that mass 
of subtle, metaphysical doctrines, by which every distinction betwaen 
virtue ond vice is obscured or destroyed, and athoistical and pan- 
theistical principles, of the most dangerous character to morals, con- 
stantly aud directly inculcatod. At any. rate, whatever loss might 
be sustained by orental literature and ethnography, by the gradual 
disappearance of Saunsorit, religion and motality would have littl 
enuso to mourn its loss, 

The country, along the banks of the Bhaghatfi and Jellinghi, is 
like other parts of Bongal—a doad, but fruitful flat; nof un- 
frequently, to no small extont, subject to inundations from theso 
rivers, Ibis also a very populous iogion, ‘Thoro are a good many 
indigo, sugar, and silk factories soniterod over the country, at which 
European managors veside, some of whom are tho proprietors, bub 
a far greater number aro meroly the agonts of othors, and, ospo- 
sially, of Caloutte commercial houses, Nota fow of these factories, 
however, belong fo natives. 

The manufacture of sngar has ‘greatly incroased during tho last 
few yeais, and, in many instances, indigo factories have boon con- 
yerted into sugar, or silk factories; but, in other instances, these 
different brauches of business are oarricd on at the same places, 
and by the same agents. Considerable quantities of mulberry 
yplants are grown for feeding silk worms, and a good deal of silk is 
exported. The indigo plant, also, grows woll in these parts, and a 
good deal of land is ocoupied in its cultivation. ‘The indigo is made 
from a small bush, which grows aunually from seed, When grown 
to the proper size, the indigo plants ato out near the roots, which 
aye left in the ground, so tliat a second crop is produced, at another 
season of the year, by their sprouting again, This latter ovop is 
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not, however, 60 valuable as the first. The indigo plants, when 
out, aro tied up in sheaves, or bundles, and taken immediately to 
tho factory. The native oultivators are paid by the indigo factors, 
either for the number of bundles of indigo plant delivered at the 
factory, according to agreement as to price and size, or so much is 
given annually for felds on which to grow it, at the risk of the 
factor, who makes advances in money, and pays the oxpences of 
cultivation. A. great doal of litigation takes place betweon these 
indigo factors and tho native farmers and land holdevs—tho lattor, 
freqnontly, after having received monoy in advance, refusing fo let 
indigo bo sown in thoir ficlds, and the other often prosecuting for 
damages done by the natives, either by outting their indigo, or 
turning their cattle into the fields in which it is grown, to grazo on 
the crops of the planter. It may be difficult often for tho magi- 
strates to decide theso disputes between the European plantors aud 
the native farmers. Europeans complain often, that the magi- 
strates and judges, though themselves Europeans, have too great a 
partiality for the natives, and a dislike to have Englishmen settled 
in the country, as they give thom more tronble than the moro sub- 
missive natives, To what extent there may be ground for this 
charge, it is dificult to say, but there is reason to foar that many of 
the planters aro not such mon as cau be ontrusted with tho in’ 
torosts of the natives, when their own aie of an opposite character, 
which is too often the caso; ard a little wholesome jealousy of 
them on the part of the authorities, when they are charged by the 
natives with claiming what is not clearly a right of their own, and 
assorting their claims in a violent manner, is very usoful and neces- 
sary, as long as ib does not infringe on any of tho actual privileges 
“to which, in common with the natives, thoy are entitled, 

When tho indigo plants are brought to tho factory in bundles, 
they aro at once cast into tanks, built of brick, and woll plastered 
inside. Fyosh water is conveyed into these tanks, and after tho 
plants have boon well steeped, so as to extract the juice, the water 
containing this juice of the plant is drawn off into another tank, 
whore it, continues to be every now and then violently agitated, by 
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natives wading init, and dashing it about with their hanlla and 
feet. This water is now quite blulsh in colour, and after being 
passed through one or two more of these tanks, itis drawn off into 
poilers. In boiling, the water is gradually evaporated, and the 
sodiment left in the bottom is the puro indigo of commerce. This 
is cut into small cakes, and packed for the market, 

The process of proparing this valuablo article from tho green 
plant is yery simple, but the business itself is exceedingly precari- 
ous. This arises very much from tho groat difficulty in gotting 
suitablo weather for the proper growth, and healthful maturity of 
the plant. It requires rains to a cortain oxtent, or olse it is quite 
dostroyed by the drought, while, ou tho other hand, oxcessive rain, 
a thing very common in India, complotely destroys 1t, Somotimes 
jt happens, that a planter loses all his outlay for a yoar or two, 
amounting to a very large sum, and has no return suilicient to 
cover ovon half tho interest of his monoy. In other instances, in 
the course of one or two years, ho may clear a moderato fortune, 
This gives the whole business a good doal of the charactor of gamb+ 
ling. No human foresight can avail, whore tha businoss depends 
far more than on any thing olgo, on tho peculiar nature of the soa- 
son, and that not in tho country generally, but on tho presence or 
absenco of a few showors in one’s own locality. 

The town of Cutwa is tho first placo of any importanco on tho 
Bhagiratti, after leaving Nadea, It is situated on the western 
pauk of the river, It has had a Baptist mission over sinco 1804, 
but, I believe, never more than ous missionury ata time, There is 
now @ church with about thirty communicants, under tho care of tha 
Rov. W. Carey, one of the sons of Dr, Caroy. Ho has with him two 
native preachors, chiofly employed among tho heathon around, 
This mission was begun by Mr, Chamberlain, who hore at first mot 
with considerable opposition. That intropid missionary afterwards 
wont into tho north-western provinces, where he may almost be 
said to have been the first Protostant nussionary. ‘Chore he founded 
several of the Baptist missions still existing, The station at Catwa 
has beon kept up ever since, but on a small sealo, It requires very 
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much to bo reinforced, to render it truly effective, wuere so mnen 
might be done in these extensive districts. 

Before coming to Berhampur, tho principal Ewopean station of 
the Bhagiratti, we pass Plassey, or Pilasi, where the dicisive victory 
obtained over the Nawab of Murshidabad by Lord Clive, laid the 
foundation of the British Empire in the north of India, by acquir- 
ing in one day to the ast India company, the supreme power over 
the wealthy provinces of Bougal, Bahar, and Uvissa. Hero the scale 
of India’s dostiny was inrned by the treachery of ono of her own 
gous, and ono class of forcign rulers was exchanged for another, for 
thoso who were dispossessed by the English, were for the wost part 
themselves intruders and conquerors in India, or the descondants of 
those who when tived of 1avaging it, out out inheritances in it for 
their childron, with their swords. It requites a great deal of false 
sontimontalism to enable one to shed tears over the decline and fall 
of the Muhammadau power in India, whatever may bo ouo’s opinion 
of ® great many of tho mon, or of the means, by whom and through 
avhich, most of its territory has been transfoiied tg Britain, What- 
ever, may have been the prosperity of India, for a time under the 

* sway of tho groat Akhbar, and oue or two other Empozois, the 
mussulman rule in genial, as far as the Tindoos, the great mass of 
the people, were concerned, was one of intolerance, violonce, and 
bloodshed. The sceptro of India fell from the hands of the Mu. 
hammadgn chiefs, after they had vedueod their own Emporor to a 
more puppet, destitute of all authority eyen over the women and 
oanachs of his own palace at Dilhi, and wasted their own strength 
and the whole country by their mutual and inveterate dissentions, 
It is not unusaal to hear the English spoken of, as having overturned 
tho Mogul Empire, while tho fact is, that it was overthrown by its 
own unwioldiness, and want of any moral power of cohesion, be- 
fore the English had anything deserving the name of torritory, or 
influence, in the country. It was broken to pieces, and its various 
fiagments were being tossed about, and contended for among tho 
paldest and flercgst of the upstart leaders of a rapacious and dt." 
moralized soldiery, composed of the mogt ruthless and meree~ 
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uary desperadoes who lived only by proying on the vitals of the 
country. 5 ". 

The English, indeed, had no right to any part of India, save the 
small spots which they had purchased, or recived as grants, Thoso 
from whom they took most of it, however, had no botter claim, 
The longest heads, and tho longest swords, havo always, for the 
time ruled India, as well as most othor countries, and what consti- 
tutes a right to rulo, has not yet boon very clearly decided, But if 
the yox populi yox Dei principle, were to be inhioduced, I have 
little doubt but the Honourable Company stands fully as good a 
chanoo of being re-olected by its subjacts as most othar sovercigns. 
England itself, and most countries of Buropo, havo heon subdued by 
foreigners, and are for the most part ruled by thoir doscondants, 
more or less remote, and the amalgamation of the ruling, with the na- 
tive races, is not yet complete. In India, that amalgamation is more 
dificult, but it has bogun, and is going forward, and tho dovelop- 
niont of an Anglo-Indian race, is only retarded by the AiflonTtigs. 
arising frou oni and 1oligion. Tho progross of India in know-" 
ledge, and especially in Christianity, will in timo approximate the 
Gifferent classes, fo oach otter and All up the chasm that now 
so widely divides them in social lifo. 

Though in many instances ovorruled by Providonce for good, and 
we confidently hope thoy are oven alroady beginning to be s0 in 
India, both conquest and colonization have almost withont exeap- 
tion, been occasioned and accompanied by the most unprincipled 
rapacity, and merciless aggressions of the sirong upon the weak, 
Every whave the migrations of civilized man ave followed by the 
ruin and extermination of the rude aborigines, and it is woll for 
India that sho onnnot be colonized, as well as conqnored. Many a 
country has been conquered, and the conquest has raised itin tho 
scale of nations, and resulted in giving it all tho impulsos of a 
highor civilization ; but tho barbarous tribes of a thinly peopled, but 
fertile region, have invariably beon utterly anvihilated as soon ag 
tho tide of colonization has begun to voll in,—but, ych is tho nature 
of India, that no Jarge body of Enropcan colonists is ever Hkaly to 
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settle in it. Were snch the case, unless they were in general men 
of much intolligonce and moral yorth; there would bo great danger, 
ospecially in tho interior, of their falling soon into a state of strong 
class opposition to the natives, and the result might be a strugglo 
for ascondancy of a very dangerous naturo, tending either to tho 
expulsion of the one paity, or the social degradation of the other. 
At prosent there is much to encourage the hope, that the Europeans, 
and the more enlightened classes of tho natives, will be able to go on 
with mutual harmony, aud good will towards each other ix promot- 
ing tho improvement, both of the intellectual and physicial state of 
tho people of India. The continuation and increaso of this har- 
mony, will bo of unspeakablo advantage to all classos in the country. 
The principle place on the Bhagu atti, is Murshidabad, a laige city, 
once tho Muhammadan capital of Bengal. Before coming to 
it, however, we pass tho English station of Berhampur, which is 
on the same, or eustern bank, but about four miles farther down the 
rivér, A considerable body of tioops at one time was stationed 
hete, but since their presence became more urgently required in the 
north-west, their number has been much yoduoed, There are now 
no European troops, and only a regiment or two of native infantry. 
Tho atation is rathor pleasantly, situated, but only a few of tho Eu- 
iopeans soem to live on the bank of tho riyor, which is for the most 
part, occupicd with barracks, shospital, and other public buildings, 
among which avo the mission house, chapel, and schools of the 
Tuondon missiofiary society. Tho Rey. Micaiah Hill, now fn Cal. 
qutta, for long laboured alone at this station, When there were 
many Europeans hero, a considerable number of years ago, a good 
and commodious English place of worship was built, in connexon 
with tho London mission, and called Union Chapel, in which Mr. 
Hill, in addition to his missionary work, pyeachod with considerable 
success and much acceptance, to his fellow countrymen. The re+ 
moyal of the troops, however, has now greatly reduced tho English 
cofgtegatiow, as there axe not, many Europeans in the place, The 
present inissiongries at Borhampur, ave the Rey. Messrs, Paterson 
and Lessel, who’ are labouring*aniong the sjatives with much moro 
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oncouragoment than was experienced at this station for many yoara, 
The success during the last fow yours has been considorablo, though 
attended with not a few difficulties, A numbor of native convoris 
has boon formed into a church, and a still groater numbor, both male 
and female, is now conneeted with tho mission, and under Christian 
instraction, and there seems an oncouraging prospect of a largo in- 
crease in the future. 

Like many other missions, that of Borhampur roquires mych to be 
strongthoned, to onablo the brethron not only to go on officiontly 
with present plans, but to enlarge their operations in the oxtonsive 
city of Murshidabad, and the country around. <A good doal has 
Deen done, during the cool season, in the way of itinorating among 
the villages, especially in the districts botweon tho Bhagiratti and 
Jellinghi rivers ; but it is obvions that very much cannot be done in 
this way without somo part of tho more important and pormanont 
duties of tho station boing, at times, partially susponded, This is 
always most undesirable, as a people just emerging from heathon- 
ism, if not going forward in improvoment, gonerally go backward, 

A neat gothic chapel was, somo years ago, crected in tho town 
for tho uso of the native church and congregation; and, in connexion, 
with tho mission, there aro orphan asylums, for boys and girls, who 
thug recoive a Christian education, and aro trained, also, t¢ work. 
A farm, of considoable extont, on which the boys of the asylum 
and the native christians cultivate grain, and arrow-root, and roar 
silk-wvorms, was commenced, by Mr, IIill, somo yoars ago, with the 
hopa of furnishing means of employment and support to such native 
Christiana, and inquirors, as might not havo the moans of subsistonce 
noar tho mission, and to be, at tho samo timo, a school of agrigul~ 
tural industry, Considerable diffloulties wore oxporienced in the 
outset, in obtaining funds, which, for tho most part, ware raised by 
Mr, Tiill among his own friouds. The care and suporintendenco of 
tho institution have added much to the labowmof thd.missionaries, 
but, it is to be hoped, not without useful results, Tho plan was de- 
signed to combina, as far as practicable, the charactor of a Moravian 
indtitution with the ordinary modes of missionary opération, With 
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the exception of that of tho English department of the Berhampur 
mission, its only history was one of no small difficulty, Mr, Till 
had raroly any coadjutors, or even so much as a native assistant; 
while the virulence of the opposition to the gospel, in this popwious 
district, would seem fiom all accounts to haye been gonoially 
gioatar than in most other parts of the country. The influence of 
the Nawab of Murshidabad, aud his swarm of mussulman retainers, 
is very great over all the nemhboming Muhammadans.  ITo is na~ 
turally looked on as the greatest man of tho country, by his own 
dependants, and they look on thomsolves as having much of their 
masiei’s cousequence ieflected from their own persons, ‘Tho Mu- 
hammadans ave every where disposed to be arrogant aid self- 
imporiant, aud hore, where they think they have got such a great 
man at thoir hoad, their arrogance and self importance shine forth 
with peanliar lustre, Murshidabad and Patna, seem, as far as my 
own observation goes, the only tivo places iu northern India, where 
any difficulty isto be met with in getting a civil answer to a civil 
question ; but in want of politonoss, the Murshidabad people do not 
seem to have any tivals in Tndia. 

Borhampur has not always been regarded as 0 very healthy sta- 
tion, though on this subject “Doctors have differed.” Some medical 
authorities, ib is said, reported if to government as unsuitable for 
Ewopean tioops during part of tho year, which fs supposed to have 
Jed to their romoval. Other medical men have questioned the cor- 
reoiness of this opinion, and have maintained ifs genoral henlthiuess, 
ax compared with other siations in Bengal, though it may bo info; 
lor to some of the sintions in the nolth-western provinces. One 
thing is certain. The ground is low aud in ihe rains wust bo often 
scarcely above the level of the river, and sometimes cyen below it. 
The geuoral dampness of the ground, and the staguation of the 
water during the rainy season and for some time afterwards, must, 
in so het a climate, be unfavourable to health, but in this respect 
Bothampm cannot be worse, than most other places in Bongal. "No 
part of the province, which is everywhere alluvial, can be much 
above the surface of the Gangos during the highest period of tho 
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inundations, whon the greater part, is oven bolow tho lovol of tha 
wator, which is often preyonted from dostroying the crops of a 
whole distiict, merely by the embankments, partly ortifcial, and 
partly thrown up by the river itself Whon thoso banks give way, 
the country is laid under water to gieat oxtont, whenovor tho river 
rises above its average hoight, About tho ond of tho rainy scason, 
algo, immense quantities of decayed, and docaying, yogetablo matter, 
chooking up every placo, in this warm, moist, and productive region, 
and mixed with yast numbers even of putrid animals, and younin, 
and every other conceivable nuisance, which the poople are too in- 
dolent to remove, must necessarilyetaint tho air and rendor it un- 
wholesome, 

Betwoon Berhampur and Murshidabad, thero is a considerable 
population, ying 1 bazérs, known by various names, and somo- 
timos spokon of as separate towns, but which may all bo regadod 
as more adjunots, oithor of ono or tho othor of tho aboye places, 
®lurshidabad with its various appendages may, therefor, bo srid to 
extend for seven or cight miles along the rivor sido, though in some 
places the space is partly flled up by fields or gardens. Tho now 
palaco of tho Nawib—a noblo building in tho Grooian stylo—stands 
on the bank of tho river, at the ond of the olty noxt Borhampnr, 
It was built by English ongineors in the servioo of tho British fo- 
vornment, and has a fino and striking appoarance from tho rivor. 
Along with the othor buildings and gardens, forming tho Nawih's 
éstate, it occupies a Jarge space, aftor passing which, the city of 
Murshidabad may be said to commence, 

Tho goneral appoaranco, apart from tho Nawéb’s palace, of Mur- 
shidabad, is that of a docaying city, Thovo are in it, howove, 
many hi hoase mostly in tho usual Muhammadan style, haying 
emall doots and windows, and terraces fronting tho yiyor, with flat 
roofs, on which loungers sit and smoke their pipes. Not a fow 
houses, however, haye evidently been built by, or for Ew apenas, no 
doubé whon this was a considerable mnit for English trade, as they 
are more or less in the Anglo-Indian style, which is much more 
dpon, aify, and commodious than that used by tho" natives, ‘The 
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grandeur of Murshidabad is evidently fading away, though it is still 
a large city. Its present inhabitants do not appear, as if they 
either could or would have erected the houses in which they now 
dwell, but either from poveity or choice, would more likely have 
oconpied much inferior abodes, had they not found these built to 
their hand, and comparatively cheap, in consequence of the fewness 
of the more prosperous class, for whom they were originally de- 
signed, Everywhere, one sees huts built with tho fragments of 
iuined palaces, and spacious gardens, once surrounded with lofty 
and well built walls, with summer houses on the terrackd corners, 
paris of which remain, whilo othor parts are gone to ruin, or closed 
with mud, and plastered over with cow dung, stuck upto dry for 
fuel, Largo buildings, hero and there, in entire ruins, oncumber 
the bank, on the tops of wlich tho poorer classes have taken up 
their residence in little luis made of bamboos and matts, and 
thatched over with palmyra leayos, Ghats, or large staircaros, 
tumbled into the river and covered with rubbish, or overgrown with 
oreepors, shrubs, and stunted peapal trees, all mark the general de- 
parture, or decay of tho higher classes. Tho population, however, 
though evidently of a poorer description, than the mon whd onco 
occupied those ruined edifices, is still very groat, but what propor- 
tion it may bear to what it once was, whon Murshidabad was tho 
capital of Bengal, and naturally diew the highor classes to it, who 
now frequent Calcutta, it is impossible to say. 

« The general offeot of the British goyornment in India, has been to 
inoroase the village, and diminish tho city popwation; unless in 
such cities, or towns, as form the chicf commorcial depots, During 
the poriods of war and turbulence, that preceded the English rule, 
men of the richer and higher classes, could not live on their estates 
in the country, but crowded into the cities for protection to their fa- 
milies, while thoy themsolyes hung on at the courts of the higher 
chiefs, or followed them in their military oxpeditions; but now 
they gonorally live securely on their ostates in the country, and 
feel more at homie, and of much more consequence, in tho midst of 
their oxtn frionds and retainers, than in crowdod cities, Unless in 
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a few large cities, haying something peculiarly attractive about 
thom, and where they como chiefly for amusement and society, tho 
great mon among the natives, are soldom to bo met with, except in 
the country. Thoy haye often, howovor, housos and gardens in tho 
tteighbourhood of such citics as Dilhi, Agra, Bonaros, &c., but acl- 
dom liye in tho towns, except for a short time. Tho vory great 
among them, indeod, generally, live by @ town, but that town ig 
usually almost ontirely their own property, and nearly all its m- 
habitants ave their own tenants, dependants, and servants, so that 
their willis law to the community around them. In fact, the larger 
towns in India, are now almost entirely placos for trade, and any- 
thing like a resident aristocracy to be found in them, consista for 
the most part, of the brahmans, and tho principal bankors, grain 
dealers, aud merchants, these three Intter elnsses forming in reality 
bub one, 

After passing Murshidabad, tho fist town of any importanoo is 
Jangipur, whore @ toll is levied on all yossols passing, undor the 
pretence of keeping opon, and improving tho navigation of tho ri- 
vor, bué whether it is devoted to thia object or not, has long been 
mystory, as tho sum reccived from tho immonso number of boats 
passing, must be vory Iargo, whilo tho improvement of tho river 
-sooms to havo beon but small. Smyptoms of incronsed attention 
had begun to appear when I passed the Inst timo, and thoy 
wore driving in stakes, to point out whore it was most navigable. 
Wangipw: is not a yory largo town, but during tho Bast India com- 
pany’s silk monopoly, it mast have beon of more consoquonco than 
noly, a8 thoy had lero # groat dopot, or factory, for thoir silk trado, 
which now has passod into private bands, Thoro aro still here 
afow good Enropoan houses, and a fow English residonts, prindipally 
ongugdd in the silk, indigo, and sugar trado. Tho mulberry plants 
on which the silk worms aro fed, ave found in gront abundance in 
tho districts around, being cultivated by tho native farmors and sold 
to those who keep the worms. Those worms are kept and fed in 
“shods at the factories, a number of thom being dostvoyod by tlio 
process of winding off the silk, while tho others ara kept for tills 
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breed. The worm haying wound itself 1ound with the silk which 
if produces from its own body, becomes a chrysalis, or cacoon and 
in this state it remains for a time, and then emerges as a white 
thickosh butterfly, and then becoming in turn a worn, it winds itself 
round with the silk which it produces from its own body, Those fe- 
quired for biesding aro preserved while those off which the silk is 
wound, are by the process destroyed. The silk wound off is often 
spun in this neighbourhood, but a groat deal is oxported in the raw 
state. This district has been long cclebrated for its handkerchiefs 
and other goods woll known in Europe as “ Cosimbazar wife.” 

From Jangipur to the real, or as the natives oall it, “The great 
Ganges,” to distingmsh it from the Hughli and othe: branches, the 
distance might be about twenty miles. ITeie, in the dry season, there 
is so little water in tho Bhagiratti, that often only ono boat can 
pass at a time, while most of tho larger grain boats cannot pass at 
all, Hundreds must go round by the Sunderbans, while othor 
hundreds have to wait their turns to get through this narrow and 
rapid strait. Many, however, here change their cargoos into smaller 
vessels. Tho clamour and confusion, aro such as certainly oan bo 
hoard no whore but on the Ganges. For every one working with 
his hands, thore would soom to be at least twenty working with 
ogual onorgy with thoir tongues, giving ordors which no one obeys, 
or calling for help from gods and mou, which no ono gives. Tvery 
ono shows porfeot soundnoss of lungs, by bawling with all his 
tmhiiglit, One vexssol rung against another, and both ctews faluté 
each other with yollies of abuse. A little boat is crushed between 
two Iarge ones, and its owner's clamours for redross, are anawoted 
with blows and knooks, for not gotting out of the way. A big boat 
hoavily laden runs aground, and Ranichandar and all tho other gods 
of the Ilindoo pantheon, are invoked to push her off the bank, but 
will not lond thoir aid; and there sho sticks fast, and blocks up the 
channel, and cvery other boat’s craw joins in heaping abuse on tho 
luékless manjhi who has not steered hor better. Aftor shoying and 
pulliig, running against each othor, breaking tho vonetiaus of tho 
budgerow, smashing each other’s oars, cutting ropes, to get them 
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clear of masts, bowsprits &c,, till every one is almost hors de com- 
dat, we amerge, all at once, from this scono of uproar and confusion, 
and float into deep water, whon a loud simultancous shout of “Gunga 
mat ki jai," Victory to the merciful Gunga,” announces that we 
are at"last in the far famed Ganges, of which, till now, we have seen 
only some of the off-shoots. . 
Woe do not, however, ovon here, seo the wholo of the Gangos, at 
once, as largo sand banks, in difforont parts of the channel, covered 
with water in the rains, ate now dry in the middle, and divido the 
river into‘several streams. Over these banks, howoyer, you cai see 
the masts of vessels in othor channels, while at a distanco on the hori- 
zon, a number of large treas oan bo seon, oatonding along in an 
irregular line, and marking the real opposito bank of this great 
riyer. Though a groat part of this wido spaco is dry in the other 
jmonths of the year, in tho rainy season it is all covored, with a doop 
and rapid stream. Eyon in the dry months, the Ganges is a very 
large river, but can only at some places bo seon all at once, as what 
aye mere shallows in the rains, are thon sand banks, somotimos of 
many miles in extent, or if mud has beon doposited on tho sand, 
swhich is ofton the case, thoy form good pagturago for thousands of 
cattle, or are coverod with fortilo flelds, producing excellent crops 
of almost every kind of grain, To tho largor of those temporary 
islands, formed by tho Gangos, many of the villagors migrato, with 
their cattle and impliments of husbandry, as soon as tho wator 
subsides. Thore thoy oreot huts of bamboos and mats, or of othor 
moterials of yery little valuo, and casily transported in small boats, 
Ip these they live, with their families, during the dry months, and 
plough, sow, and reap, before tho next rains, whon thoy again decamp, 
andy ‘otmna, with all their property, to tho mainland. 

»Sémétimes, howeyor, they stay too long, (as it is the usual prac- 
tice of the Hudoos of all classes, never to do to-day, what oan 
possibly be postponed till to-morrow) and the river rising with 
unusual rapidity, in consequence of groat and sudden rains in uppor 
Tydia, their frail abodes, as well as their cattle, and occasionally 
abnig. of Athomselyes, are overwhelmed, and carriod down by, the 
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floods, This happens oftonost on the banks, or islands, that are 
largost and highest, which are conseqnently not overflowed every 
year, bnt only in the seasons when the rains are unusually heavy. 
On such islands, oven largo villages of a more permanent descrip- 
tion, are often to be seen to exist with impunity for years, and the 
people, being naturally very apathetic, romain till thejlast, always 
trusting that the riso of tho river will stop, before it reach the 
higher spots whore their villages ava built, and, when it is too Jats, 
thoy havo, porhaps, no sufficient means of transport, or it may blow 
fi galo, and many of thom porish, Brt eyen when thoy themsclyag 
onn escapo in canoos, they often lose their cattle, almost their only 
valuable proporty. Ono day I saw about threo hundred drowned 
cattlo rotting on tho bank, that had boon thug carried away by a 
sudden riso in the Ganges. On such occasions tho Tindoos, gonor- 
ally, vory submissivoly vomark, that “Gunga has had great moroy 
on them, and takon them away |” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


APPROACH TO NINDUSTAN PROPER.—CUANGE IN THE ASPECT Oy TIE COON- 
TRY. DIFFERENCE IN LANGUAGE AND MANNERS FROM THOSE OF BENGAL. 
“ —-HINDOO MODLS OF DISPOSING OF THN DNAD.—-TRANSMIGRATION OF 
SOULS.—-RUINS OF RAJMAHL.—-CAVE TEMPLES ON TUR GANGES, &e, 
a a 


Frox the entrance into the great, or truo Gangas, tho country ta 
very flat, and if possible, moro monotonous and uninteresting than 
the parts of Bongal already pasgod, till wo como to a rango of hills, 
which may be said to form the boundary, betweon Bengal and 
Hindustan, Thig range of hills terminates on tho Gangos, at tho 
town of Rajhmahl, from which this parb of it takos its namo. 
Tha actual boundary betweon Bengal and Iindustan, is usually 
placed at the Sikrigalli Pass, which is higher up the river than the 
town of Réjmahl; and still farthor up, tho same genoral rango is 
known by tho namo of the Bhagulpur hills, so called from the town 
of Bhagulpur, which is the government station for tho district, or, as 
it would be onlled in England, tho county. Undor various namos, 
this range of hills oxtonds across tho wholo conntry, from tho 
Ganges to tho other sido of India, and is the samo alroady notiood, 
Aartvavorsod by tho grent road from Oaloutta to Bonaros, 

Geologists would no doubt say, that at somo ancient poriod, whilo 
the wholo of Bongal was coverod by tho soa, tho mouth of tho 
Gangos may. have beon somewhere noar tho prosont site of the town 
of Rajhmahl, dud from the poouliar structure of the whole country, 
suth;as it may vory naturally bo supposod, must havo boon thd caso. 
Below this, the whole country, with the gxception of wv fow spots, 
that may have boon islands of a somewhat moro anciont formation, 
would seem to hayo been gradually formed by the doposit of the 
Ganges, as the lower parts of the Suudorbans have been, at a more 
recent period, 
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At Rajmahl, however, a complete change takes place in the na- 
ture of the country, and after, for a long time, having seen nothing 
Vike an eminence of any kind, the traveller again beholds green 
Inlis, and solid rocks, Tho hills here aro not, indeed, very high, 
bué one looks on them with interest and pleasnve, after having been 
Tong tired of tho dull and monotonous flatness of Bengal. Not only 
does tho country bogin to change its charactoristios, but the people 
aro different from thoso of Bengal, in race, language, and manners. 
As might, howsvor, he expected, thore is a great intermixture of 
Bengaléo and Tindustani, in the language of the people inhabiting 
these border districts, between the two provinces of Bongal and 
Baht. Asort of Hindni is spoken, but it is so mixed with abo- 
jiginal, and also with Bengalee words, and so vitiated in pronounci- 
ation, a8 to bo scarcely intolligiblo to a nativo of tho north-westorn 
provinoos. The Urdt, spoken hove, as elsewhere, by tho mussul- 
mans, is somewhat pnrer, but it is also, in some degreo, corrupted in 
pronunciation, and also by the admixture of manj®Bengaloo words 
and idioms. 

Many customs, also, practiced in Bengal, begin, hereahouta, 
gradually to disappear, though they may be occasionally observed 
even wnoh farther up the rivor, Ona of those, for instance, is the 
shocking practice of exposing dying porsons on the river side, so ns 
not unfroquontly to hasten their death. No doubt, instances of this 
prnotice occasionally take placo in npper India; but all of whieh I 
have over heard, as happening so far up as Bonares, wore by Bons 
galees, or at least, by people not natives of tho place. So far ig it 
from boing the usual custom in Hivdustan, that it is regarded hy 
the people in genoral, as quite barbarous and disgraceful, Some 
yours ago, a number of Bengaleo TWindaos, resident at Dolhi, took a 

. dying ‘man to the Jnmna, to put his feet inte the water, in ordor 
that he might there dio, and thus, as they belicved, seoure his sal- 
yation. Tho Tindoos of the placo, however, though holding the same 
auporatitions opinion about the sacredness of the river, were so shook- 
ad at their orualty, that they gave the poor Bengalees a good bent- 
ing, and abligéd them to carry the man back, to die at his own honse. 
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Tho custom of burning the dead is, with a fow excoptious, uui- 
versal among the Hindoos of all castes, though interzing is prac- 
tiood by some tribes, especially in the south of India, and also in 
the north, by some small sects of Iindoo roligionists, generally re- 
garded as heterodox. Some partios, however, who a1o too poor to 
pay for a sufficient quantity of wood for tho funeral pile, and for the 
covomouies to ha porformed by the Bralmans on the occasion, sink 
the bodios of their friends in the river, Iam not sure but some 
tribes practice this as thoir regular mode of sopulture, but I know, 
that in goneial, it is caused by poverty, and tho rapacious demands 
of the Brahmans, I havo often secon a dead body laid down on the 
hanks of the Ganges, while tho Brahmans and the 1olatives, were 
flercely contending, about tho amount to be given for performing tho 
obgoquies, the former refusing to go on till thoy wore satisfied; and 
after the cetemonies have been performed, I have soon tho Brah-~ 
maus giving a good thashing to tho hoirs and oxccutms, and hold- 
ing them fast by the collar, or the hair of tho head, tll they should 
satisfy their demands, or pay what they had promised Tho Brah- 
mana take great care to do nothing without being paid, 

Tho custom of casting doad bodios into tho Ganges, and othor 
rivers, occasions a vory groat nuisance, Tho bodtos, aftor having 
been sunk, with atonos, or bricks attached to them, in a fow days 
become lighter, after tho process of decomposition has‘bogun, and 
gotting disoutengled from tho woights by which they woro af first 
aink, float down the rivor, till, porhaps, thoy stick fast on somo 
Dank, or shallow, whoro thoy aro devoured by crows, kites, vultures, 
dogs, and jackals. Tn some places where a peculias bend of the river 
produces an eddying current, which draws every thing into its you~ 
tex! and thon casts it ashoro, thoro is frequently a complote golgotha. 
The'bodios of mon, womon, and childien, of all ages, as well as those of ~ 
brute animals of all kinds, in every state of decomposition, aro 
thrown into one putrid mass on the bank, partly in, and partly out 
of the water, and they are to be soen with tho birds and beasts of 
prey’gorging themsolvesson thom, snaling and goioaming as they 
drag about the skelotons, and mangled limbs, and ontrails, and 
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fight for their shares in the horrid feast, So much ave the people 
habituated to seenos lke this, that, in general, thoy geom to think 
nothing of thom, A little way below such a spot, you may often 
aoa crowds of peaple, of both sexes, bathing in the river, laughing 
and joking, some praying, and others singing, scouring thoir cook- 
ing utensils, washing their clothes, or their months and teeth, 
dyinking the water, and filling their vessols to carry it home to 
thoir houses for domestic use. Thoy say, “ Gungd purifies ‘all 
things.” Eyory day ono scos dead bodios floating past, with o1ovs, 
or kites sitting on thom pecking their food; but such is the offect 
of familiaity, that even European ladies, of the most delicate 
winds, and of the utmost sensibility of feolings, after a shoit time, 
look on such scenos with apparontly little emotion, thongh it is im- 
possible they can over coase to bo most disagiocable. 

Tt is worthy of notico, that the fist thing a carrion c1ow, or other 
hird of proy, does, in finding a dend body, is to peck ont tho eyes. 
Roference 1s evidently mado to this well-known habit of those birds, 
in Proverbs xxx. 17, “The eye that mocketh at his fathor, and do- 
spiseth to obey his mothor, the ravens of the valley (cariion crows,) 
shall pick it ont, and the young oagles (yultnres,) shall oat it.” A 
stiiking and literal fulfilment, or illustration, of this throatening 
took placo, a fow yoars ago, ab ono of our military stations on the 
Ganges, A soldior of ono ‘of the English regiments, a» man of a bad 
and very dissipated character, ono day left the cantonments, to pro- 
cure liquor in one of tho native villages noar, where ho got quite in- 
toxioated, and, losing Ins way, strolled into some waste, or ungulti- 

. Yated place, hers, falling or lying down, ho went fast asleep. Tho 
carrion crows seeing him, and, uo doubt, taking him for dead, 
pourtced upon him, and at once picked out both his eyes. Of couse, 
he started up, wiithmg with pain, his drunkenness being ingtan- 
taneously cured, and groped about, ill some one, finding him in this 
molancholy plight, led him home to the barracks, a fearful warning 
to his associates in vice, From his character, it is not improbable 
that hia early life may have too much resembled that of, the incor- 
rigible zon montioned by Solomon, as doomed to the sams fate. 
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Tt may, very naturally, be asked, Why ave the Hindoos so caro- 
Jess about the disposal of the mortal remains of their friends and 
relatives? And why it is that they seem to he so little affected 
on ageing the mangled bodies even of frionds with whom they haye 
nagobiated, dragged about and devoured, as common carrion, by 
beasts and birds of prey? Are thoy a peoplo ontirely destitute of 
foolings and affections? This is by no means the case, Though, no 
doubt, they are, in genoral, a poople of very corrupt morals, they 
ave far from bemg devoid of kindly dispositions, The cause of 
thou paying, in goneral, so little regard to the bodies of tho dead, 
ts, no doubt,, to bo found principally in their roligion, Aconding 
to the essential doctrino of Tindnism, the body is not viewed as an 
important, or necessary, part of tho living boing, which, thoy think, 
continues ossontially the samo, whatever may bo tho form or body 
which it may at any time animate Tho body ts not the man, nor 
oven any part of him, necessary to his oxistonce, but rather a prison, 
or shell, in which his soul is confined, and by which it is doterior~ 
ated and domoralized, and its proper action impaired or provented. 
Sin is supposed to havo its origin and seat in the bodily organs. 
These are tho cause, as well ag tho instruments, of moral ovil, both 

_ to gods and mon, who, as long as thoy aro in contaot with matter,” 
ava exposed to the fluence of maya, or illusion, which rondors 
thom unablo to distinguish truth from falschood, or good from ovil, 
To destroy tho 1ufluenca, thorefore, of bodily organs, is tha best way 
to escape from delusion and bondage; and as the body is tho chiof 
obstacle to tho soul’s emancipation fiom error and sin, its ontire do~ 
struction is not an ovil, but a good. MHenco all tho differant soots of 
Hindoo dovoteos, in somo way or other, profess to scok after that 
kind of salvation called wukti, which consists, chielly, if ait ‘entire 
doliveranéo from all matorial influences, and a final absorption of 
the soul in tho divine, or only essential being. This is tho highest 
possible kind of salvation. Thongh the sonl,-thorofore, according 
to the Iindoos, is immortal, or indestructible, it is not so as a sopa~ 
vato being, haying a consciousness of individuality, but as an in« 
tegral portion, or paitiele, of the univorsel diyine ossonce. Though. 
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the soul, before being again absorbed into that essence, may be dos« 
tined to pass through many thousands of bizths, in the bodies of men, 
or of other animals, there is no idea of a resurrection, or of its ever 
again animating the samo form, or body. It may rise or sink in the 
scale of being, as its deeds in any given state may merit, but the 
same body is not, in any way, to have any future connexion with it. 
If the soul is to receive a reward for good deeds, it is to boin a 
pody of a higher order than the present one which it inhabits; and if 
if ia to be punished for crimes, ib will be in a body of a lower and 
more inconyeniont form. . 

The body is, therefore, frequently called the grate merely in 
whioh the fire buins, or that in which the spirit acts; and when the 
soul leaves it, its uaois for over at an ond, as that of the small 
grates of clay, made by travellors, morely to light a fire in to cook 
their evening moal, but which thoy consider as Iumbor, too useless to 
carry with thom, and therefore leave behind them when the fire is 
extinguished, and they proceed on their way. As soon ax the spirit 
quits tho body, the connexion betwoen them terminates for aver ; 
but the soul itself, though, by absorption into God, it may censo to 
have a soparate oxistenco, can never ossentially censo to be. Tho 
body is thus supposed to be nothing more, aftor the soul leavos it, 
than a cast-off gatment, or than {le doad skin of a snake, which is 
left behind on tho ground, whilo the living reptile oveops from it, 
and passes on ils way. 

In speaking of a virtuous man, one of the Iindoo Shastors 
says, “In his passage to the next world, noither his father, 
nor his mother, nor his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsman, 
will romain in his company; his virtue alone wall adhore to 
hint, Single is each man born, singlo he dios; singlo ho receives tho 
reward of his good, and singlo the puvishmont of his evil deods; 
when lie Joaves his corse like a log, or a Jump of clay, on the ground, 
his kindred retire with aycited faces; but his virtuc accompanios 
his soul.” The body is here spoken of as a “log, or a lump of 
olay,” forwhich the kindred of the deceased have no regard, 
+ When the! soul has departed from if, it has no more relationship to 
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them than any othor “log, or Tump of olay,” as they have no idea, 
that their friond will ever again auimate the samo form. It may, 
therefore, be thrown away ag uscloss, as well as the dead caronss of 
any other animal, to beconie the food of dogs, or of crows, 

Viewed by itself, therefore, the body is generally spoken of with 
great disrespect, by the Tlindoos, as a conparatiyoly insignificant 
part of the compound boing callod man; or, rathor, a8 no cssential 
portion of him at all, but as a shell, or prison, in which he is, for a 
time, confined against his will, and by which his faculties aro do- 
ranged and impaired, in consequonce of being obliged to act through 
its organs, as the motions of a tortoiso, or other shell fish, may bo 
supposed to be impoded, or rendered awkwmd, by its having to 
aarry its house on its back,  onco, suicide, especially, if oom- 
mitted with religious motivos, or ® desive of emancipation from the 
influence of floshly passions, which ae believed to ariso from con- 
tact with matter, is not rogarded as sinful, but, on tho contrary, to 
be, in certain ciroumstances, highly moritorious, Tho doctrine from 
which this conclusion is drawn, is very froquontly taught in Europe, 
by preachers and writors of a sentimental turn, but of unquestioned 
othodoxy. Iftman passions aro attributed to the material body, as 
if matter could think, but the conolusionus drawn by tho Tindoo 
toachars aro carefully avoided. It is not allowod, that to dostroy 
the body is the best way to got rid of sin, but the body is so much 
spoken of as the sourco and sont of moral oil, instend of boing tho 
metre instrument through which the mind acts; and tho soul is so 
much represontod as capable of evory thing good, wore it only frood. 
from the influence of the body, that the consequence fiooly admitted 
and inculoated by tho Tindoos, would soom naturally to follow— 
that not moroly to macorato the body to weakon tho sirongth of its 
passions, but even to destroy it, and its organs, altogethor, may be- 
come a virtue, as to excapo entirely from thoir influence, must be 
exocadingly dosirable, The sentimont naturally arising from this 
doctrine is expressed in the following passago of the Shasters :— 
“ A mansion with bones for its rafters and boams, with nerves for’ 
its cords, with musoles and blood for mortar, with skin for its onf 
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ward coyoring, filled with no sweet perfume, but loaded with faces 
and urino—a mansion infested with sickness and sorrow, the seat of 
malady, haunted with the qualities of darknoss, incapable of stand- 
ing long; such a mansion of the vital goul, lot its ocoupicr always 
choorfally quit.” 

The transmigration of souls into other bodies, is not among the 
Hindoos, as it was among the anciont Greeks, who derived it from 
the Hast, the more speculative croed of a few philosophers, or learned 
men, Itis the popular opinion of the common people, and is inter- 
woyon with all their othor sentiments, and runs through all their 
fictions, whether in prose or in yerso, and all their songs and ballads, 
whethor graye or comic, Tho absurd rolationships that may spring. 
out of it, are subjects of jocular romark and speculation; such as 
that of a man becoming, in tho next birth, his own wifo’s son by 
another husband; being married to a woman, who in a former birth, 
was his own grandmother; or in future becoming his own grandson, 
Death in fact, is by no means regardod as so great a change by the 
Hindoos, as it is usually supposed to be by other nations, being + 
nothing more than tho casting off of ono form, as the butterfly oaats 
off its wings, in order to assume another, which may or may not bo 
more agrecable, but which will be equally transitory! Tho follow. 
ing paraphrase of a fow of tho principal sontonces of a woll known 
passage in the Hindoo great epic poem, callod the “ Mahabharat,” 
iNlustrates tho common dostrino on this subject, The hero Arjun, 
who is often called Bharat, was roluctant to ongago in the great 
battle just about to take place, as the loaders on tho opposite aldo, 
wore, for the most part, his own relatives and porsonal friends, for 
whom ho cherished the greatest respect. The god Krishna, who 
had to avt as his chariotoor, seciug Arjun beginning to relont and to 
shed toars, as he looked on tho two armics; and knowing that sus- 
coss depended on the valour of this great hovo, addrossed him by 
argumonts drawn from the doctrine of the metempsychosis, of which 
these verses will givo some idea :— 


Although thy words aro like the wise, 
Thou mourn’st for whom to mourn is vain, 
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For ’tis not wise for such to weep, 
As may not here retwn again, 


When was the time that I was not ? 
‘When wore not yonder kings of mon? 
Nor shall hereafter como the time, 
‘When nought of all shall still romain. 


Tho soul lives on through youth and ago, 
Its varying forms by turns renowed, 

As onward through all time it glidos, 
With never ceasing life enduod. 


This living univorse was sprond, 

By him whoso boing knows no ond ; 
And whose the power that can destroy 
Tho works that on his might dopend ? 


The eternal unimagined soul, 
Is wrapt in bodies soon to dic? 
Its fate is fixed beyond contro) ; 
80, Bharat, on to Dattlo hic! 


Por who that’s wise can over moan, 
Tho sonl to slay, or think it slain? 

It is unborn, it novor dics, 

It lives! unohangod its powors romain ! 


‘What boots it, though in battle slain, 
Man onsts asido his worn out olay, 
Like garments old, till, clothod anow, 
He starts to life anothor day? 


Tho soul its mortal sholl forsakos, 
But soon it finds a nowar home; 
Form after form it passes through, 
Ti morged in God, it ceaso to roam, 
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By sharpest weapon’s point, unpierced, 
Untouched by fire’s consuming power, 
Unmelted by the liquid wave, 

Safe, and unhurt, in tompest’s hour. 


So whorefore mourn for what must be, 
Perpotual,—over wandering on,— 
Unseen, unknown, unspeakable ? 

So judge we those fiom us who've gone, 


The conclusion drawn by the god Krishna, from the above mode of 

reasoning, 18 simply this—that as death is nothing more than the 
laying down of ono suit of clothes, now torn, or worn out, in order 
to put on anothor, and perhaps a botter; there could bo little or no 
harm in Jalling our best friends, whon we havo some particularly 
desiiable object, that would be best accomplished by so domg, This 
doctrine is, therefore, one of the most pernicious tendency, and yory 
much accounts for the fact, that while the Iindoos are, on the 
whole, @ mild and sociable people, and far from destitute of relative 
affections, they are remarkably indifferent about death in general ; 
and sometimes mee} it with gront-composuie in battle, o1 otherwise, 
unless when it is attended with great pain, which they are by no 
means pationt in bearmg. It also accounts for their being, oxcoad- 
ingly reckless of tho lives of otheis, towards whont they may oven 
bear no enmity. 

Tho town of Rajhmal, which may be said to stand botweon 
Bengal and Bahar, was a place of some note during the Intter pe- 
riod of the Mogul empire, but is now in a state of decay, for though 
the ruins are considmable, the present town is small. The prnei- 
pal ruing aio those of a swnmer palace, said to have been built by 
Sultan Sujéh, brother to the Emperor Amungzeb, about the year 
1680. Tho remains of mosques and other public buildings, indicate, 
that it must, at one time, have been a place of importance. Som of 
the ruins haye fallon into the river, haying, ko many ofliets* sinil- 
larly situated on the Ganges, hoon undermitied by its onoroashi- 


ments. 
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Near Réjmahly tho Gangos may bo considoied aa about its groat- 
est hoight, having received nonrly all its tributarios, and nob yet 
sent off any of its branchos which form tho Delta of Bengal. In 
an ordinary season, when not much swollen by the tains, nor on the 
other hand, greatly diminished by tho drought, it may perhaps, be 
about » mile and a half wide. In this neighbourhood, I onco saw a, 
large Elephant swim aoross the river, with scvoral poisons, bosides 
the drivor, on bis back. As tho current carriod him a long way 
down, before he got to the othor sido, he could have swam little lexs, 
if any, than three milos. Ile scomed resolved to give the ridors a. 
good wetting, for often, as if on purpose, he dived so deep, as to im- 
morse them nearly to tho shoulders im tho water, while no pat of 
lus own body was to bo seen above it, but his trank whioh ho wu- 
ally clevatos whon he swims, Tho Elophant 1s fond of tho wator, 
except when it is cold, and will often ho in 16 for hous, apparently 
enjoying it as a luxmy, and the same may bo said of the Buffaloos, 
large herds of which aro often to bo soon, lying at thoir caso, 
chowing their cud im the river, or in tanks, having morely their 
mouths, and the tips of their horns, above the water. 

The Ganges, in these parts, abounds with crocodiles, Somotimes 
T have scon as many as from twelve to twonty, in tho courgo of aday. 
The most of thom wo1e of tho small kind; or that of tho common 
alligator ; bat othois aro of a larger and difforontiy formod. species, 
said to be tho same as that found in tho Nile. Thoy aro genorally 
to be soon basking in the sun, on sand or mud banks, in the middle ' 
of the river, often apparently asleep, They do not moye till a boat 
sometimes has come yery near them, and thon thoy turn slowly 
round and dive into the river, not often showing thoir heads aboye the 

; water bi, they have gono sonic distance off. I hayo not vory often 
geen thom on the inhabited banks of tho rivor, but more geneially 
on tho sands, at a considerable distance from villages, On ono 
dcoasion, however, walking along tho top of a rathor high bank, 
olose by somo cultivated flolds, near a small town, I hoard a sudden 
Splash in the wator, as if part of tho bank lad fallen in, On looking 
brek it, however, to seo what was the oapso, I observed that it was & 
. 
EK 
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large alligator, which had plunged in, fiom a little shelying plat- 
form under the main bank, near the water’s edge, and had just 
seized, and was in the act of swallowing a largo fish named “ Rohn,” 
which, from its size and shape, is often called the salmon of the 
Ganges, The fish was writhing and struggling in the jaws of the 
monster, but in a moment it was doubled up in his mouth and gulped 
down, the head disappearing at one side, and the tail at tho other. 
It would seem that he had been lurking for proy, and had seon the 
fish and plunged in after it, at the yory moment that I happened to 
be passing, without his oither having seen me, or Thim, This was 
the nearest yiew I ever had of a lage alligator, and it was too 
momontary to onablo me to form anything like a proper estimate of 
hig sizo, It iWlustratos, howover, tho mode in which a croature so 
Jargo and voracious, and yot so slow in its movemonta, obtains his 
food by destroying fishes, even in thoir own olomont, whore they aro 
so much moro active than himself, He lies lurking quite motionless 
on the banks of rivers, and being of almost the same colour as 
the mud, or wot sand, he appears like an inanimate object, till his 
prey is closo by, and within his reach;—when, by ono sudden 
moyoment, he pounces on it, and at once grasps it in his powerfal 
and well armed jaws, before it is atyare of his prosonce, Tho action 
of the common small lizard in catching flies, before thoy can goo that 
he is & living oreature at all, is theroforo, on a small scalo, procisely 
the same as that of tho crocodile, who, though immonsoly larger, is 
*» mombor of the samo great family. 

From tho town of Rajmahl, to Bhigulpur, the range of hills-con+ 
tinues still in sight, at some distance from the Gangos. Some of 
those hills are close on the 1ive1, and are easily asconded, in order 
to have o viow of the surrounding country, and of the noble Ganges, 
hore soon to the groatost advantage, especially during the rains, 
when it is many miles in broadth. These hills do not soon high, 
but some of them a little inland, are said to be much higher than 
they appoar to be, which must, in fact, be the case, from the great 
distance at which some of the poaks are visible, On several of 
those nearest the Gangos, there are the ruins of some old Hindoo 
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temples, and also various images of the gods onrved on thovovks. 
In one or two places, there are small tomples stil] in use, at which 
some Biahmans and devotees rosido. 

Tt may bo noticed here, that tho Tindoos aro fond of having tom- 
ples om hills, and in othor places difficult of accoss, and also in 
situations deeply embowered and shaded by umbrageous troos, ospo~ 
cially the Ficus Indicus—Indian fig or poplar. Thoio has from the 
earliest times, been a close connexion betweon tho superstitions of the 
Bast, as wollas of the west, and the gloomy or inaccessible character 
of such places. Many of tho rites practiced, require concoalment, 
and hence the Israelites wore particularly forbiddon to plant groyes,* 
or to worship in them, ‘There could surely be no great harm in 
the worshippors performing thoir devotions undor the cooling shade 
of trees, so gratoful in hot countrios; but wo must seck tho cause of 
the prohibition, in the nature of the worship, usually practised in 
such places, 

The prohibition to worship in groves, would seem to hayé boon 
unknown in the patriarchal period. Beforo tho giving of tho law, 
we aro informed that tho pious Abraham, “planted a prove” at 
Beorsheba, “and called there on tho namo of the Lord,” Abraham 
was possessed of a divine revelation, and tho worship porformod by 
him in that grove, was undoubtedly that of Johoyah, according to 
the rites of his own institution, and not that of any falgo or tnforior 
deity. Tha grovo, howovor, was ovidontly tho placo conscoratod to 
to this worship; nor does it soem that any objection was mado to 
the planting of groves for this purposo, as long as the worship itsolf 
was pure; and oven in latter times, tho Jows had their prosenkho, 
or places for prayer, gonerally surrouded by treos, so that they do 
nét seem t¢ have understood the prolubition to apply to such places, 
when usedfor the worship of the truo and living God. Somo have 
supposed, that Abraham may have plarted tho grove mordly to 
shelter his tont; but this is evidently contrary to the whole scope of 
the passage, in which his worship of Jchovah is most immediately 
odunboted with the planting of the grove, and not merely with his 
sottlihg inthe place. 

BQ 
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Tho*cause of the prohibition from worshipping in such places that 
was afterwards givon, was, I have no doubt, simply this—that in 
course of time they were abused, and porverted to the worship of 
idols, so that ultimately to plant a grove came to mean much the 
samo, as to build an idol temple, or to set up an image; as @ close 
shady grovo of wide spreading poplars &o. by which both pricxts ~ 
and worshippers might, not morely be sheltered, but in some monsure 
concealed, was what they preferred. Most of tho heathen temples, if 
they were not excavations, mm hills or 1ocks, such as thoge of Hora, 
Elophanta, and other places, though generally on a smaller soalo ; 
ware purposely built in retired and gloomy places, and rendered 
dark and obseuio, by tho shade of umbrageous trees, so that the 
most abominablo rites might be performed with a considerable 
degree of secrecy, under the mask of devotion to the gods. Both iu 
Egypt and Palestine, in ancient times, as well ay in India ab the 
present day, the procreative power was the principal object of 
worsltip; and the emblems used and some of the rites that wore 
practised, wore of the most'indeceut and licentious nature, But 
however dograded the priests and worshippers might be, thoy still 
retainod as much natural sonso of shame or decency, as to prefer 
conducting their rites in secrecy. ITence they wore kept in somo 
degree seorat, and called mystories} and henco, also, most of thoir 
temples, if not excavations in the sides of hills, were small struo- 
tures, évorhung, and darkned by umbrageous troos ; and as thoy had 
no windows, or any other apertures for light, except the door, 
which was often so small as to admit only one person to onter’at a 
time, and that by stooping down, or creeping, they sould not be’scen 
into, by any one from without. In such places prostitution, instead 
of a vico, was regarded as an act of devotion, being submitted to, in 
honour of the god; so that even women looked on generally as 
modest, often frequented them, and freely yielded their parsons to 
the priests, or the male worshippers, in the dark recesses of the tem- 
ples, where not being seen by each other, there might not afterwards 
be any mutual recognition. By some of the deluded female votaries, 
it was sometimes believed that they had, in this way, porsonal 
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intercourse with the gods themselves, while othors were doubtless, 
too well aware of the true nature of the system, to be influoncod by 
any thing but their own evil inclinations. 

This most abominable system of worship,.so accordant with the 
worst passions of the human heart, was that which, in one form or 
another, the Israelites were most inclined to, both in the wildeinoss, 
and frequently afterwards, Duming the foimor period of their 
history, they wore a degraded raco, whom a sudden escape from 
slayory, and dependance, as woll as ciuel oppression, had loft, for a 
time, withoué the usual restraints on licontious indulgonce; and 
during the latter period, this was the principal systom of religion 
among nearly all tho nations with whom they camo into contact. 
It is probable, indocd, that at ono time worshipping m caves, or in 
the heart of groves of wide sproading trees, such as tho Peopul, or 
Fious Indious, in tho East, and tho Oak in tho west, was almost 
uuivyersal. Tho former is still sacred in India, as the oak was in 
ancient Europe, and is often mentioned in snipture, as the poplar, 
undor which they sacrificed to idols, Thore 1s scarcely @ village on 
tho banks of the Ganges, or elsowhoro in India, whoro one or more 
of theso tieos may not bo soon, with various idols placed around 
their rool” before which, offerings of rico, flowers, swoet montis, &0. 
are daily prosented, and on which wator is poured, as a libation; 
while almost every Hindoo tomple is shaded by thoso noble looking 
troos, by which both priests and worshippors, avo protected from tho 
rays of the sun. Whatever other images may be placed under 
them, the omblem of the productive powor, tho obsoono objoot of 
worship, in ancient Palostino, as well as in modorn India, is sure to 
be there, fi was no doubt, the worship of such objects, that is 
mentiqned in the 25th chapter of Numbers, as having brought the 
gnpht plague, on tho Israclites, by which, they wore 80 Rovorely 
punighed, and of which, they were afterwards so ofton remindod, 
when they foll into similar practices, 

The prohbition from worshiping on mountain tops, is genorally 
Zofered to the worship of tho sun, whoso tomplos are supposed to 

ave boon usually situated on Jofty hills. I stongly auapedt, howe 
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over, that the prohibition does not always refer so much to idoln~ 
irous rites, practised on the actual ¢ops of mountains, although, 
auch may be inoluded, as to those carried on, in caverns, or temples, 
hewn ont of rocks, generally.situated far up the sideg of steep hills, 
difficult. of aoaesa. There is abundant evidence, in almost every 
range of hills in India, and other eastern countries, that this was, in 
anoient times, one of the most common modos of worship. Some of tho 
caverns were probably natural, and others artificial, or,at least, en- 
larged, and adapted fo uso, by art. In the hills on the Ganges, there 
are many stich caves, some of whioh are stall in use, as temples, I 
have crept into some of them, and also into several at other places, 
and have generally found the fragments of many old broken idols, 
along with some wholo onos, still worshipped. The door is gonorally 
80 small, as to admit but one person, at a timo, who must some- 
times oraql in, on his hands and kueos; but in the inside, there is 
@ cousidorable excavation. Into one of them in these hills, they 
say, an ancient Raja, with ten thousand mon enterdd, but noyer 
found his way back, so that he and his followers aie supposed to 
haye reached the infornal regions, I wont once into the same cave, 
Dut could see no passage, loading down to “ Pluto’s dark abodes,” aud 
though it was too dark for mo to see the oxaot limits of SHS cayorn, 
it seemed to be but small. J have beén in two other smallwaverns, 
of the same nature in the Bindhyachal hills, within a fow miles of 
‘the city of Mirzapur, one of which is sacred to Debi, and tho othor 
to Kali, Thoy all appear, to be more or less artificial, and most of 
thom haye small temples attached to thom, built on terraces, form- 
ed on tho sides of ihe hills. From the many fragments, and old 
ruins, broken idols, imperfect insoriptions, and carvings of various 
kinds, there can be little doubt, but they are places of great anti- 
quity, At cortain scasons, they are frequented by a considerahlo 
numbor of pilgrims fiom a distance, as woll as by many of the people 
“of the neighbouring towns and villages. Some of these places, 
though now of little consequence, were probably, once of much 
importance, and are mentioned in some of~ the ancient Hin- 
doo books, It is not unlikely that thoy may, at first, have been the 
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abodes of priests, or ascetics, by whom the neighbofring districts 
may have been converted to Hinduism, which, probably, took placo 
only after the conversion of many other parts of tho country; or, 
their origin #& religious places may hayo_ hoon eyon still more 
anolont, Of this, however, thero seoms to bo no ovidonco, as tho 
emblems found here are Brahmanical, and not Budhist, which thoy 
would most likely have been, had thoy beon used for roligious pur- 
poses, during the time that Budhism was tho dominant religion of 
Bahéx, which it no doubt was till not long before tho Christian ora, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


TOWN OF COLGONG,—TIGER HUNTING,—DHAGULPUR,—ROCKS AND TEMPLTS 
OF JANGHIRA,—VERSES DESCRIPTIVE OF EVENING AND MORNING BOFNES 
ON THE GANGES,—HOT SPRINGS OF SEDTAKUND —MONGHER,—DARTH- 
quakrs, &e. 


Sou distance above Rajmahl, is the Sikrigalli Pass, genorally re- 
garded, as the boundaiy between Hindustan and Bengal. Hero on 
several occasions, battles have been fought, but generally without 
sucdes, in defence of the fertile province of Bengal, against the more 
warlike nations of the noith-west, by whom it has been so often 
overrun and plundered, Thore is no town of any consequence hore, 
and the first place where there is a considerable baziy, is Colgong, 
in the vioinity of which, there are some European + prinoi- 
pally occupied by Indigo Planters, The hilly country inland, used 
to be much infosted with tigers and other wild animals. Tt is 
highly probable that they are now much thinned out, as a nnmber 
of tho gentleman in theso parts, havo tho roputation of being active 
and successful tiger hunters, 

In such places howevor, tigor hunting, is by no moans an easy or 
safe amusement, and there must be many spots among these uneulti- 
vated hills, in which such animals may easily liye, and breed, be- 
yond the reach of danger from human aoasailants, It is the well 
‘known habit of the tiger to creep stealthily towards hig prey, under 
the cover of the jurfgle brashwood, or long grass, which, in India, 
often grows to upwards of ton feet in height, till he gets sufficiently 
neat to be able to secure it, by springing on it with one bound, 
This habit, joined to his amazing strength, forocity, and suddennogs 
of motion, renders him by far the most formidable of all the peasts 
of prey; not excepting the lion, who has neither his cunning, nor 
quickness of action, and more readily exposes himself to the fite of 
the hunter, and is oondoquontly more easily destroyed, The tiger, 
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however, though he springs very sudderily, and to,a great distance, 
does not spring to any considerable height, but rathor skips along 
the ground, unless where he may have thn. advantage of an olova- 
tion, In orter, thorefore, to be somewhat above his usual power of 
springing, and to be bettor able to got a shot at him, by beafing up 
tho jungle, and raiwing him from his Jair, without o great doal of 
porsonal dangor, the gontlomon fond of tiger hunting, usnally go 
out mounted on Blephants, trained for the purpose. Equipped in 
this way, and armed with good double barrled guns, they are, for 
the most part, an overmatch for him, unloss whon some untoward 
event takes place, snoh as the olophants boing alarmed and becoming 
unmanageable. One is sometimes, howover, mot with, whon tho 
parties are not so woll propared, and thon tho dangor is vory great. 
A gentleman, who onco lived for somo time in this district, in- 
formed mo, that on ong occasion ho went out, with some friends, to 
shoot birds, or othor small gamo, but without haying any idoa of a 
tigor hunt. “They had, therefore, nothing but fowling-piocos, loadod 
with small shot. At one placo in tho junglo ho happonod to havo 
gono somo littlo distance in advanes of tho rost of the paity, whon 
all at‘ once, he was brought to t stand, by coming on a largo tiger 
whioh seomed roady to spring at him from a thicket. avin his 
“gun in his hand, ho firod it off almost instinotivoly, but whether or 
not ho hit the tiger was of little momont, as the small shot, with 
whioh it was londod, could havo dono him little, if any hum. Tho 
tiger immodiately sprung at him with fry; but, before it ronchod 
him, lhe had presence of mind to giasp tho barrel of his gun with 
both his hands, and hold it firmly ont betwoon him and his onemy, 
so as to broak tho shock, The tigor comihg on yyith a bound, 
cnught the barrol in his tooth ; but tho forco of his onset throw tho 
gentloman ovoy, who still clung to tho gun. Tho tiger, with his 
teath firmly clonchod on tho barrel, rollod over aboyo him; and, as 
they were on the brink of a ravine, thoy both foll in, and, tumbling 
oyer each other, alighted among some stones and brushwood at tho 
hottom. The fall startlod tho tigor, and he at once lot go his hold, 
and ran in among tho bushes; but, before ho had rocovorod his syr~ 
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prise, tho gentleman had time to Zot up, haying received only a fow 
scratches in his fall. Ile did not wait to look what.lad become of 
his enemy, but scrambled, np the bank as fast as he could, and 
escapod to his friends, who had seen bis danger, but could not help 
him, as his position had been such, that thoy could not attempt to 
fire at the tiger, lest they should kill thoir own companion, The 
whole affair had, also, passed so suddenly, that it was over before 
they could recover their presence of mind. After having all loaded 
with ball, they succeeded in shooting the tiger, who was lurking 
among the brushwood, in the bottom of the ravine. I reasived this 
anecdote from the gontleman himself, and had it afterwards cor- 
robo.ated by a relative of his—one of our missionaries—who assured 
me that the gun still hears the marks of the tiger’s powerful teeth. 

I have hoard a great many strange stories of tiger hunting in 
these paris, but many of them are by no meana well authenticated, 
The oxtent, however, to which hunting is carried on must have 
greatly reduced their number, or at least driven. theta farther in 
among “the hills, At all events, thoy ate not, except on vary rare 
occasions, likely to come near the mvor; for, though the district ts 
not so populous on the sido of the Ganges nearest the hills, as on 
the other, thore are too many people frequenting it, to leave it as a 
suitable haunt for wild animals of the largor kinds, 

Tho town of Bhiguipur stands on a range of heights, along the 
southern hank of the Ganges, and is the government station for the 
district which bears its name. Lhe river here is divided into several 
pranches, with islands and sand benks between them, Bhégulpur is 
on the most southerly biansh of the river, notin general navigable, 
except during the rains, though it scems as if, at one time, it had 
been the main stream. The town itsclf is by no means compact, 
but looks rather like a row of separate villages, with the houses of 
the principal European functionaries, and a fow other buildings, 
both public and private, interspersed. Near the town, there are also 
cantonments for a regiment of mountaineors, raised from amoug the 
neighboring hill tribes, for the protection of the district, These 
people used to bo troublesome, by coming down to plihder the 
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plains; but the government of India adopted tho policy by whith, 
at lost, tho highland clans of Scotland woro transformed from rebels 
into useful subjects, and enlisted theso thieves and robbers into its 
own service, forming thom into a local regiment, whose chiof om- 
ployment was to keep the rest 1n order, I am not sure whothar or 
not this regiment has now beon disbanded, bub, at ono timo, it was 
very useful in ohocking tho marauding disposition of the hill tribes. 
These mountaineers are still in a vory uncivilized state. Somo of 
thom come down to traffic, on the banks of the Ganges, and most of 
those whom I have secon, woro solling bows and arrows, jars of 
, honey, &¢., taking cither money or other articlos in cachange, from 
parties passing in boats. Tho Roy. Mr, Leslie, formorly of 
Mongher, and somo others, havo mado sovoral attompts to introduce 
tho gospol among them, and o few individuals, havo beon convorted 
to Ohristianity, but much difficulty has boon oxporioncod in reaching 
thom, owing to the unhoalthinoss of the narrow valloys among the 
Inlis, in which most of thom liye. They aro, for tho most part, a 
simple race of people, differing in many respects, from tho more 
regular Hindoos, inhabiting tho plains, ‘Thoy are poor and igno« 
rant, and almost beyond tho pale of civil society, or tho reach of 
yogular govornmont. Thoy pay but fow taxos, and got little or no 
* protootion, wiloss what is ssoured to them by thoiy own habits and 
oustoms, or the immomorial usages of thoir tribes, Tho differont 
families of gypsies, to be mot with in most parts of India, and 
called, gonorally, Kanjar, aro usually rogardod, by tho nativos, as 
off-shoots from these hill tribes, If in this they aro correct, ovon 
the gypsies of Europe, may not improbably bo traceablo to the same 
origin, as there is an ovident relationship among all such tribos, 
from the banks of tho Gangos to thoso of tho Tagus,*or of the 
Thames. Tho true gypsies found in Europe, haye the samo gonoral 
habits and pursuits, and even, to a largo oxtont, the same languago, 
as those of India, of whom the hill taibes, or aborigines of Tindus- 
tan, would scem to bo the parent stook, though no part of this 
sjugular vace of wanderers, can bo regarded as pure. They wore 
nob knowg in Europe, till about thé middle of tho fifteonth contury, 
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or at least they attracted but little attention. They undoubtedly 
came from the East, and, in fact, have always been belived, to be 
au oriental 1ace, and as even 1etaining a connexion with other 
branches of the same family, still 1m castern countiies. According 
to Pasquier, in his “ Rocherches Tistoriquos,” they appeared m 
Paris, in the character of pilgiims, or penitents, in the year 1427. 
They wore more than a hnudred in number, and wore under chiefs, 
who called themselves counts. They obtained leave to settle, hay- 
ing said that they were Christians, who had been driven out of 
Egypt by the Muhammadans, 

They had appeared, however, in Germany before thoy camo into 
France, and haying come though Bohemia, the Fronch called them 
Bohomiaus. This namo, however, has, by some, beon derived fiom 
the old Fronch word boem, signifying a Saracon. By the Germans, 
however, who knew that they were not Bohemians, they wore called 
Ziganaar, or wandorers, by the Danes and Swedes they were ro- 
garded as Tartars, a name commonly given by Europeans to the na- 
tions of north-eastern Asia, but uiknown in the oast, except as ysad 
in its propor sense, of robber. Tho Dnich called the gypsies 
“Heiden, or Icathon, the Italians uamod thom Zingari, In tho 
Levant gonorally, thoy were called Tehingenes, in Spain, Gitanos, 
or Gontiles, A gonoral idea has always provailed in Europe, that 
they came from Egypt, whioh, no doubt, at first arose from their 
own statements, when thoy found it very desirable to roprososit 
thomsclyes, as Egyptian Christians, sufforing from persecution, in 
oder to obtain fayour in the eyes of Europeans, at a pentod when 
their lives would not have been safe, had they told that they were 
heathen wanderers. Those of them, however, who are to be found 
in Egypt, are there looked on as strangers, quite distinct from the 
uatives of that countay. Dr- Wilson of Bombay conversed with a 
tribe of thom in Palestine, and found that they understood him 
whon he spoke in one of the dialects of Western India, though 
themselves ignorant of their Indian origin. They abound also in 
Walachia, Moldavia, and Besarabia; in which countries they aro 
often settled, and lead a more regular life than thoy geuerally do 
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in other parts of the world. They aro found likewiso in Rugsia, ns 
fox to the north-castward as Tobolsk, and in fact in oyory country, 
from Spain to China; but not only their porsonal appearance, put 
von their language, which is composod, to a Iaige oxtent, of [indu- 
stani words, and thoir oustoms of caste, &c. cloarly piove them to 
bo from India, whore they much abound, and aro said by the Biah- 
mans to consist of a number of tribes, or castes, oither of pure 
monntainéer origin, or, at least, originating in a connoxion betwoon 
the hill tiibos and those of the more rogular Ilindoos, It has been 
estimated by the learned Grellman, that they amount to botweon 
seyon hundred and eight hundred thousand, in Europe, of whom 
about forty thousand, are to be found in Spain, especially in the 
south, whoro thoy have probably become much intermingled with 
the descondants of tho Moors. No moans of information exists ax to 
their number in India, but their oncampmonts avo to bo soon in tho 
noighbourhood of evory largo town, and often in tho more romote 
parts of the country. Tho Ilindoos say that thore aro ton tribes, or 
castes, of them, in genoral tracoable to illicit connexions between 
the Hindoo castes, and tho hill tribes, It is a wonder that no one 
has yot attomptod to idontify thom with tho ton lost tribes of Israel, 
I would recommond thom to the attontion of those who think that 
ten of these tribes hayo beon lost, and aro still to bo found, I on- 
fepvourgd to obtain somo of thoir own traditionary accounts of 
‘their origin, and also of thoit mannors and customs, through somo of 
the oldors, or headmon of thoir tribos, but ill hoalth prevented mo 
from pursuing my enquirios, farther than to ascertain their own ao~ 
count of thoir doscont, whioh, as abovo stated, they dalye from the 
‘hill tptbes of India, and their gonoral modes of life, which are much 
*tie' ame as those of tho gypstos of Europo, Tho ILindoos sy that 
thoy "eat jackals, bullocks, horses, and vermin of various kinds, bué 
this they generally deny, though, to some oxtent, itis perhaps truce. 
The European residents of Bhaguipur have been very oxompliiry 
in their ondeavours to keep up the worshif of God, and to promote 
Christian institutions for the benefit of the heathon arounds In this 
theysha¥é boon led chiefly by the prinoipal rosident, —— Brown, 
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Exq,, cgmmissioner for the district, who has contributed, with groat 
liberality, to the building of a church, and the support of a clergy- 
map at the station, aa well as to othor important Christian objects. 
This gentloman is son to the well known Rey. D. Brown, the friend 
and coadjutor of Honry Martyn, and ono of tho first ‘nd most suo. ' 
cessful instruments, under God, in introducing the gospel of Christ 
into northorn India, Mr. Brown has long hold tho office at Bhagul- 
pur, which he still occupies, and has been of great use to the station. 
The clergyman here is the Rey. Mr. M‘Callum. He came out to 
India some years ago, in connexion with somo individuals holding 
the sontiments of the Plymouth brothren; but has since changed his * 
mind, and joined the Charch of England, He was ordained by 
Bishop Wilson, and is now chaplain to the few English rosidents at 
Bhigulpur, but whether he has any part of his support from go- 
yornment, or not, I am uncertain, 

Betwoon Bhagulpur and Monghor, the distance is about forty 
miles in @ direct coursefbut much more by tho windings of the 
river, There is no place of any great importance to be mot with in* 
this district, on either bank of the Gangos, though the country is 
covered with a largo population, chioly of indoos, On the south 
sido of the river, though at some distance from it, thore is a con~ 
tinuation of the samo rango of hills formerly noticed, On the north, 
the districts of Dinajapur and Purnea form a dead level of con- 
siderablo oxtent, strotching from the Gangos to the lower range of 
the Hamalaya mountains, on which, at a place callod Darjooling, a 
station has been formed within tho last few yours, to which Euro. 
peans, principally from Caloutta, and other pts of Bengal, ooce- 
sionally retire for their health, instead of taking a sea voyage, or 
returning to Europo. Betiyeen the Ganges and the lower Zama- 
laya range, the country is fertile, but lov and damp. It is every- 
where intersected by small rivers, which descend from the mountains 
and fall into the Ganges. Some of these are large enough to be 
navigable in the rains, but not genorally so in the dry season. 

Soniewhat farther up the country, the _distriots, between’ tiie 
Ganges and the lowor Hamalaya, or, as they may here be’ denomi- 
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nated, the Nep&l mountains, are called by the genoral name of 
Tuhoot, the Mithila of the anciont HHindoos, once an important 
kingdom, andGelebrated in Hindoo mythology. Tirhoot is one, 

the finest, and most productive districts in India, being remarkable 
for abundance df sugar, indigo, and also, of almost every dosoription 
of grain, Thero aro many European factories scattered over the 
country, for the cultivation or purchase of those, and other articles 
of commerce, for exportation. About half way betwoon Bhagulpar 
and Mongher, there is an interesting and picttesquo placo called 
Janghira. Tere, a romantio rook, with a tomplo surmounting it, 
sacred to Mahadeo, stands in the middle of the river, while, on tha 
mainland, and close to the small town, thoro is anothor hill of the 
* gue kind, on which, also, thero is a numbor of religious edifices, of 
various dates and descriptions. Some of those aro modern, but 
others avo, evidently, of somo antiquity. Tho place sooms, for a 
Jong poriog, to have onjoyed the reputation of being the rosidonco of 
holy Gevotecs. Thero aro not many of sth horo now, and thoso 
who remain, are spoken of, by tho bontmon on tho rivor, as any 
thing save indifferont to tho good things of this lifo, boing qanoh 
taken up about soonlar affairs. I was once told, but cannot Youch 
for its truth, that the principal doyoteo, or Faqoor, rosiding at the 
tomple on the rook, instead of boing morely dopondant on the:alms 
of the worshippers, has several thousands of oattle graang on the 
small islands, and low grassy flats, along tho rivor, in this neigh- 
bourhood. On the top of tho hill, on the mainland, there is an in- 
closure containing a numbor of tombs, which tho people say aro 
those of holy men, who havo lived as religious devotoos at this 
place, as part of it is consecrated to tho Muhammadan religion, and 
thereat to that of the Hindoos. The romantic character of thé 
place would seem to haye overcome tho aversion of the Mubatma- 
dans from contact with idolators, Janghira is montionod in ‘some 
old Muhammadan books, as haying, in formor times, boon the abode 
of some yory holy men, who onrod disonses, ‘and worked groht wou- 
Mores not moroly by their prayors, bué by supornatural powers of a 
‘Yoiyraueationable origin, and aro said to havo had certain talismans; 
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by the influence of which, they could employ the agency of demons, 
to aid in the accomplishment of their purposos. Thousands of 
people, therefore, cven from distant countries, are said to have 
flooked to Janghira to be healed. Perhaps some of the ascetics, 
who, at different times, have lived here, may haye been possessed of 
a portion of medical skill, a thing very usual with mon of this class, 
in gonsequenco of which, they acquired the fame of having por- 
formed supernatural cures, which were attributed to their pioty, and 
knowledge of occult arts, and to intercourse with, and power over 
demons. Among rude and ignorant nations, medical skill is gone- 
rally transforred from one to another as a profound seoret, and fs 
yory often omployed by those who aro possessed of it, not so much 
for the relief of their fellow creatures, as to give colour to claima of 
religious superiority, or to the assertion of a divino right to direot 
and rule over other men, or to reccive from them homage, as beings 
of a mysterious character, haying influence over, and intercourse 
with the unscen world. a 

‘When last I saw Janghira, the river had thrown up so much sand 
and mud, betweon tho island and tho mainland, that the formor 
-seomed likely to be soon permanently joined to the latter. Such 
changes of the channel, are often, however, merely tomporary, and 
before this time, tho Gunga may havo resumed its wonted courso, 
On this part of the rivor the trafite is yery groat, perhaps grontor 
than on almost any other part of its comse; and the scenes on 
its banks in the evenings, and mornings, are vory interesting, and 
‘peouliarly illustiative of the habits of the people of India | Tn tho 
course of an hour, a temporary town seems to arise, and where a 
solitary cow-herd or to might have been seen a little before, hundreds 
of people aro congregated and a scene of uproar and confusion onsues, 
as party aftor party arrives and commences 2 contention with those 
who had como before, for room to moor their boats, and light fires 
to cook their auppors, At first, they are all hungry, and, therefore, 
all angry, and contond furiously for the host places, whioh are go~ 
nerally secured, not so much by the crews of the first conje boats, 
as by those of the largest, who, as thoy have might on their sido, 
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are not over particular about the question ofright; as who would 
he, svho has had no dinner, and litilo breakfast, and is in a hurry to. 
get ox| the pot to boil his supper? Somo scores of large boats are 
s00n qrawa up, and tho multitudes of boatmen, and their passongers, 
light their fires, and their pipes at the samo timo. Pots of rico arfél 
curry/are soon put on, and cakes aro kneaded and placed round the 
fires to toast. Good humour begins to prevail, as tho near prospect 
of a hearty meal spreads its humanizing influonce, over the swarthy 
countenances, now Hghted up at once by tho blazing fires, and the 
s of hope, When once tho supper is ready, it is served round, 
ting his portion by himself, in a small dish of his own, if 
indoos, but if Muhammadans they all cat ont of tho same 
tman plungiug his hand in, up to tho knucklos, This cus- 
vio Muhammadans is regarded as an abomination by the 
doos, who are very paiticnlar in not cating auy thing touched 
, by the fingers Yof another, unless it is dry, or uncooked, The 
quantitios eaten by the boatmen to supper, are somotimos so great 
as to seen ““eradible; and they appoar to go on the principle 
of the boa constrictor, to romain nomly immoyoable during 
the process of digestion, Most of thom continuo, however, to 
sit, or lounge round tho fires on the bank, ospeoially in tho fine 
moonlight nights, smoking theirs Lukkas till past midnight, whilo 
some sing and play on rudo instruments, till all thoir audionso is 
aslogp, and snoring aloud, and thomselyes apparontly almost uncon- 
scious of what they ave singing, or saying, At down, howavor, they 
” aro all in motion again, aud as noisy as over. 
Tho following verses may give some idea of an ovening and morn- 
ing sceno on this part of tho Ganges ~— ~ 


ra 


‘Where old Janghira’s spiro ascends, 
And Gunga’s rolling waters flow, 

And toll palmyras o’er its tido, 

Their Tongthonoa evoning shadows throw, 


There, Mahadeo’s ancient fanes, 
Their tudents bright te heavon upraise, 
u 
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And distant peaks of Curruk hills, 
Reflect the sun’s last sotting rays. 


Along the banka of Gunga’s stream, 
The weary boatmon light their fires, 
And clustering round in social bands, 
* Rehenise the stories of their sires.” 


From brazen pots tho steams ascend, 
Tho cheerful song is trolled aloud, 

Tho Gosain strikes Ins light guitar, 

And draws around the wondering crowd. 


Tho Moslom’s evening prayor is o’or, 

Tho Brahman’s shell has coased its sound, 
The gong’s lond chimo is heard from far, 
While fire flies glancing flit around, 


Ho1e, merchants, come from far Cashmere, 
There, pilgrims, bound for pure Har dwar, 
With devotcos from Kishi’a fanes, 
Or Baijnath’s shrine in fair Bahar, 


Around their mess of rice and pulse, 
Aio ranged tho sons of soft Bongal, 

The cheerftl Ghoorkas turn their cakes, 
And chaunt the lays of sweet Nepal. 


The haughty Brahmans sit apart, 

Their sacred ciiole drawn around, 

Noi men, nor dogs, must near approach, 
Since all they touch is holy ground, 


With various rites, aud sacred toxts, 
They cook and eat their simple meal, 
Then legends old, and rhymes repeat, 
Till midnight darkness o’er them steal. 
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Of gods, and mon, coufusedly mixed, 
Full many a wondrous lay is sung, 

With hymns, and seraps of ancient verso, 
“ Like orient pearls at random strung.” . 


With songs of classic Bindraban, 

On Jumna’s banks, that strotches far, 
For Krishna’s youthfpl gambols fained, 
And early scones of sylvan war. 


Tow, oro the giunt Kans was doomod, 
Beneath tho god’s own hand fo fall, 
Ho wandered free, a shepherd boy, 
And sported as the gay Gopal. 


How deep in Jumna’s waters pressed, 
Ho crushed to death the demon snake, 
How on his finger poized aloft, 

Wo heav’d Gobardhan’s mountain brako, 


‘Whon thick o’or Gokull’s fated land, 
Prond Indra pourod his clouds and rains, 
His worship changed, for mountain god's, 
His wrath inoonsed by ruined fanes. 


The burning mountain avank tho floods, 
Poured by tho rain god from above, 

‘While milkmaids gay, and shopherd youths, 
Tn safety sung of Krishna’s love, 


Till Indva yogent of the skios, , 

In Krishna's prosonco humbly bends, 
And owns him god of gods and men, 
Tho Lord on whom all power depends, 


At Iongth, tho circling groups aro still, 
Along the docks they sink to rest, 
u2 
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Thoro is nothing of pecnliar interest from Janghira to Monghor, a 
considerable town on tho western bank of the Ganges. Monghor is 
an angient place, and bears evident marks of having been formerly of 


* Ia commencing a voyage, or starting, in the morning on the Ganges, the Hindoos 
always shout out “ Jé Ja: Gunga ji,” or words of the same import, meaning, Victory 
to Gunga, boing a sort of invocation to tho godess Gunga to be with them, The Mu- 
hammadane in India, as every whore else, shont out their favourite declaration, ** Allah, 
olallah,’—"God is God,” either with or without the addition “ and Mubammad is the 
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While rippling waters smoothly glide, 
And moonbeams play on Gunga’s breast. 


No voice is heard along the banks, 

Save oricket’s chirp, or watchman’s call, 
Or whirring bat, or prowling dog, 

Or distant yell, of loathed jackal. 


But soon aurora streaks the east, 
The moon sinks down tho wostern skies, 
The night owl screams his parting noto, 
And straight to hoary iuins flies, 


Tho yarious groups that sunk to rest, 
Along broad Gunga’s sandy shores, 
Their morning orisons repeat, 

And clamoring grasp their bamboo oars. 


With shonts of “ Jai Jai Gunga Jit?* 
Tho Hindoos sproad their fluttering sails, 
“Uilallah” shont the Moslems loud, 
And choerful woo the morning gales. 


While fayonring breozes gontly blow, 
And Gunga’s current glides along, 
Tligh on tho decks reolined at case, 
They pass thoir time in tale and song. 


prophet of God.” 
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mare consequenoce than it is now, and in all probablity, it was once 
large and well fortified. The space within the walls is of consider- 
able extent, but some parts of it are now quite destitute of buildings. 
Many edifices are still to bo soen in it, oithor entirely or partially, 
in a ruinous stato; but the principal town is outside tho walls, and 

: may bo said to consist of several latgo villages, or suburbs, in 
which aro tho chiof baziis. The population, I havo hoard, is osti+ 
mated at about thirty thousand, but like that of most other Indian 
towns, it has, most probably, nover beon carefully enumerated, It is 
gonorally considored rather a hoalthy placo, and is agreonbly situated 
on ground much above the usual level of the country sround. Somo 
of tho houses of the English rosidonts aro built upon hills in the 
neighbourhood, from which a good prospect is obtainod, especially 
of the river, which in tho rains, is hore of great breadth, and from 
the number of vessels constantly passing, forms an interosting ob- 
ject. Tho people of Monghor aio more ingenious in soveral me- 
chanical arts than most of the other poople in these parts of India, 
They make good furniture, and fabrieate various articles of hard- 
ware, such as knives, swords &o, Straw hais, and baskets mado here, 
are usually regarded, as not inferior, in goneral, to those of Europe. 
A oconsiderablo amount of business in theso and othor articles, 
seems to be carried on about tho Ghats at the river side, Thore do 
not seem to bo many nativos of much rank, or proporty, residont in 
Monghor now, though it is likely from tho appoaranco of tho place, 
pthat there were more of theso classes formorly. After tho battlo of 
Plassoy, Meor Kasim, tho son of Jafter Khan, mado it his residonco, 
to prevent his intrigues from boing watched by tho English ab 
Murshidabad, and consequently diow around him othor malcontents 
belonging to tho more powerful Muhammadan families, till all chance 
of their regaining their formor ascendancy was lost by the conso- 
dation of the British power, in northorn India, 

Mongher has been a station of the Baptist missionary socioty, since 
about the yoar 1816, when operations were commenced, I believe, 
by Mr. Chamberlin. Whon I first visited tho station, in 1881, tho 
-Roy. Mr. Moore, one of the oldost missionaries of the Baptist society 
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was here, but was engaged, for the most part, in Euglish duties, 
while the Rey. A. Leslio, now of Calcutta, a very active and efficient 
missionasy, was engaged principally in preaching among the natives, 
both in the town and the surrounding country. The present mission- 
aries are, Mossrs. Lawrance and Paisons. They preach in Unglish 
to the European residents, who are not now so numerous as they 
wore, in consequonce of the removal of body of pensioners who 
used to be quartered here; and also to the uatives in Hindustani, 
besides which, they carry on a considerablo work by itinerating 
among tho villages, and sometimes among the hill tribes in tho 
neighbouring range of mountains. They have several chapels and 
schools, Ido not, howoye1, know how many native Christians they 
havo now in connexion with their mission, but have undersood, that 
they have threo native proachors, and that thoir suesoss, in goneral, 
has beon as onoouraging as at most other stations, 

Tho position of this mission is favourable for reaching the hill 
tiibos, but the unhealthiness of the districts in which they live, has 
beon found to be a great obstacle in tho way of Europeans going 
among them, nor is if much Jess dificult for the natives of tho 
plains, excopt at certain seasons, 

Some of tho hills in the vicinity of Mongher are voleanio, and 
earthquakes are yory common. Ono very severe shock took place 
once, when I was not far from Monghor, but as I was sleeping in a 
boat on the river, I was not awatio of anything peculiar, except that 
during the night, which was vory calm and sultry, I heard a strango. 
rusinng noiso of the wator dashing against the bank. Afterwards 
I attributed this to the undulating motion caused by the earthquake, 
put should not likely have thought of it, had I not hoard that such 
 phonomenon had occured about the same time, On reaching 
Mongher a fow days after, I learned that many houses had been 
greatly damaged, and among the rost, the Baptist Mission House, 
tho walls of which, had in somo places, been rent through, The 
pooplo of the town had all run out of their houses, expecting thom 
to fall. 

The natives here, as well as in most other parts of India, have « 
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strange notion respecting the cause of oarthquakes, Not merely the 
common people, but even many of tho Brahmans, and othors of the 
better olasses, think the shaking of the carth is cansod by Shesk Nég 
the groat serpent, on whose hoad they suppose tho earth is supported, 
goiting occasionally drowsy, and beginning to nod. Whon an oarth- 
quake, therefore, takes place, thoy all rush out of thoir houses,— 
peat drums, blow horns, ring bells, and shout as lond as they aio 
able, in order to rouse this snake atlas, to prevent the melancholy 
catastrophe that would nocossarily tako placo wero he to fall fast 
asleep, and lot the world tumblo off his head. Many are, no doubt, 
puzzled to find ont the cause why the whole oarth does not shake at 
once; but the vulgar, in gonoral, noyor tiouble thomselves any more 
about the matter than to make all the noiso they are able, when that 
part of tho earth on which they happon themgolves to be, seoms to 
haye Jost its equilibrium. Among tho moro intolligont, thoro is 
little real faith in this cause, thongh asigned by some of the Shastors, 
for carthquakes, but thoy make vory little oftort to disturb tho com- 
mon belief of the people, though thoy may somotimes laugh at tho 
absurdities into which it loads them, 

About four miles inland from Monghor, thoro is a colobrated hot 
spring called Seetakund. Tore, a considorablo stroam of hot wator 
isauos from the ground, among somo rocky hills apparontly of vol- 
canic o1igin, The place dorives its name from the chaste Sectgadho 
wife of Rim, tho favourite doity of tho north-western Tfindoos, but 
tho ordinary legend connected with it, has oscaped my memory. Ono 
of the Brahmans of the place, however, told mo, that on some im- 
portant occasion, the hot spring fist appoared at the command of 
Seota, and hence its name of Seotakund, or Seota’s Pond, The tom- 
perature of the water varies considerably, When I visited the woll, 
it was about as hot as one could boar, were he to bathe in it, but 
not having a thermometer with me, I was unable to ascertain its exact 
temperature! The hills noar Seotakund have evory appearance of 
being yolcanio, and the unusual frequency of carthquakes in the noigh- 
bourhood, has led occasionally te the apprehension of au irraption 
again breaking out. Like every othor uncommon object in nature, 
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tho hot spring at Seotakund is regarded with superstitious venera- 
tion by the Hindoos, and, as usual, is made a profitable speculation 
of by the Brahmans, Many visit it from a distance, to perform 
thoir devotions, and bo purified by its wators, and u village and 
several temples have been erected near, and a considerable numbor 
of Brahmans aro settled around it, who, like thoir brothren in other 
places, are yery zoalous in collecting contributions from tho people. 
Most of.the Brahmans seemed grossly illitorate, so that when I 
offered them tracts, thoy said nono of them could read. This 
may not be true of them’ all, but no doubt it is so of most of 
them. 

I was told by a friond in Mongher, that, on one occasion, a depu- 
tation from a missionary society in England, visited this spot in 
passing, and not being able to speak to the Brahmans in thoir own 
language, ono of them gave them an address in Fronch, After he 
had done, no ono having understood a word of what he had said, one 
of the Brahmaus was heard saying to somo of the others,—~“ THe 
speaks very good Sanserit |” Though they often pretend to know 
their own sacred. tonguo, and can always repeat a fow words and 
phrases, their actual knowledge of it is often about equal to that 
which they possess of Chinoso, or Fronch, or any other language 
whatover. Of all the Brahmans, thoso acting as pricsts at such 
places, aro gonorally tho most ignorant; but many of them will 
quote a little Sansorit, when they think thero is no one prosent who 
knows it, or is likely to press thom for a translation, If they can | 
merely repeat a fow verses by rote, the people give them credit for 
being men of learning, The more learned of the Brahmans are 
called Pandits, and are scarcely ever found acting as priests about 
temples, though often to bo met with in thom, 2a worshippers, They 
givo themselves to study and teaching, and to tho managoment of se~ 
oular affairs, or mattors of law ; and especially to whatever requires 
a knowledge of Sanscrit literature; bub the Brahmans who aro con- 
nected with the temples, and other places of superstitions resort, 
are, for the most part, a set of low, ignorant, and grecdy rascals, 
who will not work, and are not ashamed to beg. Their rapacity is 
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unbounded, and from some of the moro helpless of the poor croaturgs, 
who often como from a great distanco to worship at the more cole- 
brated shrines, thoy frequently ostract all the money that they 
have brought with them, for the oxpeuses of their journey, not merely 
by working on their ignorant worknessos, but by insulting and 
abusing them, till they give up thoir little all, so as to leave them- 
selves under tho necessity of begging their way homo. yen then, 
when not satisfied, they will dismiss their victims with the assurance, 
that the god whom they have been worshipping, will not bo pro- 
pitions to thom, till thoy havo returned, and givon more money to 
the Bralunans. 

Their demands aro mado according to what thoy think to be tho 
rank, or woelth, of the worshipper. An acquaintance of mine, a 
native Raja, living at Benaros, went somo yoars ago, to tho groat 
temple of Gaya, in Bahar, along with his lady, whe being a very 
orthodox Ifindoo, and much under the influence of the Brahmans, 
wished to mako a pilgrimage, to that colebrated shrine, Io had no 
great faith in Hinduism himsolf, and said ho wont only on account 
of his wife. Sho worshipped, and gavo liberally to tho Brahmans, 
but he did not caro much about the mattor, and spent his time in 
visiting abont the neighbourhood. Ilo wished howovor, as he was 
there, to go in, and seo tho tomplo, but before they would lot him 
enter it, tho Brahmans insisted on haying from him, no less » sum, 
than ten thousand rupees, about a thousand pounds storling, though 
hundreds of other poopte, wero boing allowed to go in for nothing, 
Ifo doclarod that thoy should hayo no move money from him, save 
what they hal got from his wifo, ond camo away, without soc- 
ing the idol, and was, thorofore, denounced by them, as an infidel, 
or Christian, Ie said, that they tied up some of the peoplo, in thd 
temple, and would not let them go, till thoy had satisfed their 
domands. Of course, the poor cannot give thom much; but the 
sums squeozed from the rich, are ofton vory great, so that tho por- 
formance of religious rites, which {t is considered a family disgrace 
to negloct, is attended with enormous oxpense, to all who aro pos- - 
segged of rank, or respectability, in native socioty, The introduc 
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tion of Christianity, oven in an economical point of viaw, would be 
of immense advantage to the people of India; for its support would 
bo as nothing, compared to the drain which Hinduism makes on 
their temporal resources, indopendantly of the vast amount of time, 
which its uscless corimonies, and long pilgrimagos, nocossarily con- 
sumo, 
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PROVINCE OF BAHAR —PRACTICHS OF THIDVES, ROBBERS AND RIVTR TUNG, 
—MANNDIRS AND HARITS OF THU PEOPLE.—NATIVE MODDS OF TRAVEL 
LING,—-TRADD AND AGRICULTURES.—-ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPIURG.— 
MODE OF PROTECTING TIL GROPS,—FLIGRTS OL LUCUSTS, &e. 


Arner leaving Mongher, wo continue to pass through a yory fine, 
closely peopled, and woll cultivated country, on both banks of tho 
Gangos, This portion of tho province of Bahir, is not perhaps 
oxoolled in fertility, by any part of India, or of any other country. 
As we have before remarked, tho country horo botwoou tho north. 
ern bank of the Ganges, (for its avarago course, in these parts is 
about from wost to cast,) is callod Tirhoot, and oxtonded to the 
lower range af tho Hamalaya mountains, or that hilly rogion, 
forming tho kingdom of Nopal, of which tho capitol {s Khatmanda, 
Nepal thongh redneod to smallor dimensions, by its "last war with 
tho English, fs still possossod of indepondance as a kingdom, though 
an indopondanco of a somowhat quostionablo naturo; and forms a 
sort of barrior botwoen the British dominions, aud those of China, 
The district of Tirhoot, hotwoon tho Gangos and Nopal, in anciont 
times, was tho principal portion of the Imdoo kingdom of Mithila, 
whieh from ity colebrity in the legonds of Hiudnstan, would seom 
for Jong to hayo boen a powerful state, to which many othors, wero 
often in fondal subjection. 

Like the Normans of Enropo, the military castes, or dominant 
tacos in India, contented thomselyos with reducing tho Rajas, or 
chiefs, whom thoy conquered, to tho state of tributarios, or vassnis; 
who still retained full. authority, in their own torritories, but ron. 
dered homage and military service, when reqmred by the Raja, 
who by conquest or otherwise, had become their Lord paramount, 
who often, like the Persian monarchs, whoso ompire was foundod 
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ou the same principle, assumed the title of king of Lings. This 
ascendancy, however, was acknowledged only, as long as tho Raja 
claiming it, was able to assert it by his prowess in war. Like 
their distant relatives, the Normans of Europe, the Khatrias of 
India, belonged, strictly speaking, to no province, or district, in the 
country, though they abounded most in the north-west, as they do 
still; but lived as advonturers, whoroyer they could find military 
employment; and if they succceded in carying out a principality 
any whore with their swords, they continned to hold it by the sume 
tenure, neyo: dreaming of any other right of possession beng neod~ 
ed, till obliged to succumb to some moro powerful chief, generally of 
tho samo 1aco, Under thom, again, the less powerful chiofs hold 
estatos, a8 Zamindars, or Jand holders, by the samo sort of military 
tenure. Whilo tho poworful kingdom of Mithila occupied most of tho 
country from tho borders of Bengal ou the east, to the frontiors of 
Ayodya, or Oude, on the west, along the southorn, or north-castern 
bank of the Ganges; the kingdom of Magadh or Bahar, was long estab- 
lished on the opposite, or south-western bank, but how far it extended 
into the moro hilly districts of contral India, is uncertain. Many of 
thoso parts of {ho country wore, in all probability, in ancient times, 
as thoy aro partially still, inhabited by uncivilized tribes, who paid 
little respect to any regularly cstablishod goyornmont, though ofton 
employed, as rude anailiaries, in tho numorous wars which agitated 
the plains. ‘Tho capital of the kingdom of Magadh, which, at one 
dime, would seem te have beau tha most powerful state in India, 
was called by the Greoks, Palibothra, (likely a corruption of Pitt. 
- lipura) about the site of which, so much learned discussion has taken 
place, both in India and Europe. It is not necessary here, to entor 
on this long disputed question. It seems, however, most probable, 
that the opinion which places it aboyo Dynapur, noar the junction 
of tho Sone river with tho Ganges, is nearest the truth. That river 
would scom, from tho changes that haye manifestly takon place in 
the face of the country, to have at one timo entered the Ganges 
lower down than at present, and consequently nearer Patna, so that 
the latter city may be regarded as the doscendant, of the auciont 
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Palibothra, though somewhat removed from its original site, a thing 
yery far from unnsnal in the history of Indian cities, especially of 
those liable to be influonced, by alterations in the channel of tho 
Ganges, 

Bahar may bo said to be one of tho flnost proyinoos of India, both 
as it respects climate and productious, Tho scoiching hot winds, 
that, for several months in the year, parch and distress tho upper 
provinces, extend but par tially to Bahar, though, from its position, 
the country is nocossarily hot. Tho province abounds with almost 
every description of agricultural produce, common to other parts of 
India, Rice and all other kinds of grain grow well, Sugar cane, 
cotton, indigo, the castor oil plant, pepper, &. &e. aro abundant, 
and the exportation of those, and many othor articles, is vory great, 
From Mongher to Patna, the country is ovorywhero woll cultivated, 
and populous, and very rich in cattle, with largo hords of which 
the alluvial banks, and islands thrown up by the iver, are coverad, 
But where a good soil has beon doposited by the floods during the 
raing, it is ploughed and sown, as soon as the inundation has sub- 
sided, and produces beautiful crops of whoat, barloy, millet, and 
pease, or vetchos, of various hinds, which, undor the gonoral name 
of dhajl, aro much used by the natives, to mix with thoir rico and 
curry, the standing dish of all classes in India, Large quautitios of 
these articles are oxported, from almost overy place along tho rivor, 
In going up, traders load their vessols in these parts with rico and 
dhall, &o., for which they find a ready market in tho largo towns of 
the north-western provinces, whence thoy bring down, in return, 
wheat and barley, cotton, sugar, &o. &¢., which they carry to Ont 
outta, and other places in Bongal, which from their dampness and 
warmth, are much better adapted to tho production of rice, than of 
other kinds of grain. Tho amount of grain thus interchanged on 
the Ganges is immenso, and forms a very extensive branch of com- 
moree, employing many thousands of vossels. Two of tho chiof ar- 
tidles of commerce, noxt to grain, ave salt, bronghtup from the coast, 
and beetal nuts from Arracan, and lowor Bengal. Eves native of 
India—Hindoo or, Mojammadan, man, woman, “or child, rich or 
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poor—constantly chows the sipiri, or beetal nut, and cannot think of 
life as endurable without it; so that the quantity used is immense. 

Many of tho vessels on tho Ganges make trading voyages, buying 
and selling cargoes of anything out of whioh they can make a profit, 
at the different bazars along the river. For the most part, however, 
the boats are hired, by native, and sometimes by European, mor- 
chants, to carry goods direotly to given places. Thero aro, also, 
companies, who insure and conyey goods by the river; but they 
morely hire native boats, and insure the safo transmixsion of pro- 
perty, making good all loss from robbery or wreck. As yet,’the 
steamers take but a small portion of the trafic, and that only which 
consists of tho most valuablo articles, the oxpenso of carriage by 
them, bemg vory much greator than by ordinary native boats, 
Some parts of tho river, botweon Mongher and Patna, aro of vory 
dificult navigation, for vossels of any burden, owing both to shal- 
lows and rapids, so that there is considerable loss of property, and 
many wrecks take place, at certain seasons, Unless in severe 
storms—especially during tho rains, whon tho river is very much 
gwollon—tho loss of life is seldom great, as nearly all the people aro 
good swimmors, and can usually gob on shoro, or to some of tho 
sand banks. Even the cattle, which grazo on the banks and islands 
of the Ganges, as woll as their owners, seem to bo noarly am- 
phibious, The large herds of milk cows and buffaloes, that grazo 
uring tho day on the little islands, genorally yeturn to tho villages 
ym the mainland, eyery evening, to be milked, and to spend the 
aight. The hord-boy, or man, driyos them all into the river before 
him, and thon, with ono hand, seizes tho tail of a cow, or buffalo, 
and flourishing his stick in the other, is dragged along till they have 
seached the other side, He continues all the way shonting to them, 
n order to direct thoir course to the proper landing place, which 
ihey are occasionally in danger of missing, and being, consequently, 
yarvied too far down by the current, Sometimes tho herdsman 
nounts on the back of one of his charge, but tho mote usnal way is, 
o allow himself to be dragged along, by the tail of one of the hin- 
dormost, 
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Tu those parts, where tho tralio on the Ganges is so great, it is 
often necessary to be somewhat careful at night, when many boats 
are at one place, as the boatmon, as well as the people of the vil- 
lages, are often great thioves, and froquontly yory oxport in thoir 
calling, Unless, however, in somo rather out-of-the-way places, 
where thore are but few boats, and no police station within roach, 
there is, generally, little fear of anything like an attack from rob- 
bors, Of petty thieving, however, thero is everywhere plenty. In 
this art, the people of India are very deaterous ; 50 that, in trayol- 
ling, whother by land or on the Ganges, very great onre is required 
in protecting ono’s property. Volumes might be witton about their 
doxtority in stealing, bub merely a spocimon or two may hore be 
mentioned, as illustrative of their ingennity.—A. curions, bus very 
simple plan is said to be practised for stealing tho sheet from unudor 
a person during his sloop. This may seom a yery diffloult procoss 
with any ordinary sleepor, but I am assurod that it is oasily dono 
in the following manner :—During tho night, tho thiof creops very 
quiotly to the foot of tho bed, and bogins, gontly and slowly, to pull 
towards him the shoot on which ono is sleoping, taking’ caro always 
to stop for a little, whon tho sloopor gives signs of awaking, in con- 
sSequonco of the sonsation produced by tho shoot boing drawn from 
under him. As he hears no noiso, however, he gocs of again, 
and the thief proceeds with the oporation, 18 soon as ho thinks ho 
is composed, In this way he goos on quiotly, till ho las full pos- 
session of tho shoot, and the clothes of tho sleoper, as woll as any 
other article about, and then creeps off the way he came, without 
making any noiso. : 

A military officer once on the lino of march, became vory anxious, 
in consequence of thieves several times attempting to rob his tent, 
in which ho had always to sleep at night, Tis principal fear wag 
about his small writing desk, in which, he happeucd to be carrying 
with him a considerable sum of monoy, and some articles of rather 
valuable jewelry. To make very suro of tho safety of tho dosk, he: 
was in the habit of placing it undor his pillow whenever ho wont 
to sleep, thinking it utterly impossible that any one could take it 
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from under his head, without avakteg him. One morning, however, 
ho awoke, and found it gone, and after due search, it was met with, 
all broken to pieces in a neighbouring field, its precious contents 
having first been rifled. The way in which it had been taken was 
afterwards discovered, Some thieves, probably in league with his 
own servants, had discovered his plan, and guessed at the value of 
tho box, from seeing his great caro in securing it. They crept 
oautionsly to his bed when he was asleep, aud one of them, slipping 
his hands gently under the pillow, held up his head stoadily, till 
the othor walked off with the desk, and then let it down go gradu- 
ally, that the gontloman was not conscious of what had taken place, 
ull he awoke in the morning, and found that his valuable charge 
Was gone, 

The most common way of breaking into houses for plunder, in 
India, is that called  Seudh Marna,” or digging through, or under 
the wall, This isdone by digging a small tunnol, either under tho 
foundation, if the building is solid, and of strong materials, or 
through the wall, if it is composed morely of clay, or of sunburnt 
brick, or any thing olse easily penetrated, A hole is made by the 
tho thieves, during tho night, from tho outside, sufficiently largo to 
lot ono croop into the interior of tho house, and hand out the plun- 
dor to those who watch outside, ready to carry it off. ‘This plan is, 
no doubt, yory ancient, as it is mentioned in tho lays of Manu, and 
seoms also to bo referred to in tho Old Tostamont. I havo seen 
differont houses thus entered, and some years ago, had my own pro- 
mises robbed in the same way, As many of tha common houses 
haye only olay walls, or walls of sunburnt brick, thoy aro casily dug 
through, withont making much noiso, to rouse the inmates, Eyen 
tho moro substantial buildings hayo rarcly deep foundations, and 
are, therefore, easily undermined. This modo of housebreaking is, 
gonoially, not practiced by solitary individuals, but by gangs, 
as thoy voquive to have some to stand outside, both to watch against 
surprise, and to recoivo the beoty from those who have entered. 

T have heard of a gontloman, living by himself in a Bungalow, 
who, boing rather late up one night, heard a noiso aa of some por- 
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sons busily engaged in digging under his wall, Ho determined to 
watch and see what the matter would come to. At Iast, a small 
aperture was mado through, into his room, which the thioyes con- 
tinued to widen, till it was large enough to let ono of their numbor 
creep through. The gontloman resolved to bo renidy to seize the 
first who should make his appearance. At last, tho bare logs of a 
man came through, which he immediately giasped, and pulled them 
towards him with all his might, The porson, to whom the legs bo- 
longed, feeling himself thus rudoly clutched, called out for help to 
those on the outsido, who, seizing him by the arms and shoulders, 
pulled with all their might, to drag him back. The gentleman, 
however, being able to plant his foet against tho wall, obtained a 
strong purchase, so that with all their offorts they could not got 
their comrade out of his grasp. At last, they lot go their hold, and 
rau off, leaving their antagonist to pull him inside, whon, to his 
amazement and horror, he found the poor wretch had lost his hoad. 
Seeing thoy could not secure him, and being afraid of his turning 
evidence against the gang, they had cut off his hoad, and carried it 
awny with them, when thoy let him go. 

Eaily in the morning tho gontlomen sont for tho magistrate of 
tho distiist, and brought the wholo affair fully before him, That 
functionary, being woll acquainted with tho suporstitious fears on- 
tertained even by the worst chaactors, among tho natives—should 
they neglect to perform somo funoral ritos for adoconsed friond, 
fell ona scheme, by which he might tun tho hoadloss corpse to 
some account, as a trap for oatehing the rest of the gang, To, 
thorefore, caused it to be hung upon a gibbet in an opon plain, in 
the neighbourhood, during the whole day, Whon it bocnmo dark, 
however, he placed an ttmed body of polices, in auch a way as would 
enable thom easily to surround and arrest, any parties, who might 
come to take down the body in tho night. The plan succeeded, Be- 
fore the morning, the whole baud of housobreakers, having no idea 
of the trap laid for them, came to take away the body of thoir late 
companion, and were all seized togethor, and brought to justice for 
their depredations, 
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Tho open and outrageous robbery of boats on the river, sometimes 
takes place, but not very often. A oase of this kind occurred somo 
yoars ago, when a budgorow containing somo Iadios, who had a good 
eal of property, was attacked and plundered in the night, by a 
large party of armed men, from some villages now tho Ganges. 
Their boatmen and servants, who wore suspected of being accompli- 
oes, ran off, without making atiy rosistance, and the ladies thom- 
selves, after ono of thom had been hurt, and both greatly frightened, 
escaped on shore, The nearest magistrate, however, had soon most 
of the patties implicated, in confinement, and tho speed with which 
punishment followed tho crime, has pervented any attempt of the 
same kind since, though the neighbourhood bears a yory bad cha- 
ractor. 

Tho system of assassination and robbery, known, gonerally, by 
the namo of Thuggee, is said to have been long carried om to a con- 
siderable oxtont on the Gangés, ospecially where the viver ig broad, 
and intersected by many islands and sand banks, most of thom of a 
very solitary character, which is tho caso, ospecially in many parts 
of Bahar. Tho mode in which rivor Thugges is often practised, has 
beon described, to be somewhat as follows ;—A. uumber of the Thugs 
set ont togothor, in a boat, which they have hired for the purpose; 
somo of them protonding to bo boatmon, and others to be passongors, 
or traders, hoy go into tho difforent bazivs, in tho towns on tho 
river sido, and meeting with travellers, going up or down the coun- 
try, thoy entico them into thoir boats, to tako their passage with 
them, or merely to give them thoir company to somo given place, 
whither thoy profoss to be going. In this way thoy often succead in 
decoying into thoir boats, such persons, as from their appearance, 
ave likely to have some money or other valuables about thom. 
They thon take caro gradually to distribute themselves among them, 
in such a way, as 10 give thom an advantage over their unsuspecting 
passengers, and on a well kuown signal, at some convenient place, 
where their doods cannot be seen, a noose formed with a small cord, 
is thrown, at ono and the same momont, round the nock of each of 
their ¥iotima, and they are all despatohod in an instant, After 
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evory thing worth while, has been taken from thoir bodies, they 
break their backs over the sido of the boat, to cause ihe bodies to 
sink, and having thrown them into the Ganges, proceed in quest of 
more proy. y 

The officers appointed, by the government, for the suppression of 
thuggeo on tho land, have displayed zeal, onorgy, and peiseveranco 
almost unparalleled, and it is believed attended by almost complete 
snecess; so that this horrid fraternity, if not entirely exterminated 
from the British territories, has at Ieast beon broken up and disper- 
aed. It is not, however, supposed, that thoy have been, as yet, so 
successful in the suppression of river thuggee, The latter, in fact, 
waa ouly discovered, during the time that activo efforts were boing 
made, to destroy the formor, in consequence of some of those who 
were convicted of having practiced it on shore, giving evidence of 
being engaged in it, on the river also, More diMeulty, it would 
however, appear, has been exporionced in tracing and arrosting the 
river Thugs, than in dotecting those who carried on thoir horrid 
employment on shore. This has arisen, in part, from tho fact, that 
they do not genorally reside noar tho riyor, but moot at somo placo 
on the banks, by mutual consoni, having come by difforont ronds, 
and from different places a considerablo distance inland; whero 
they are known only, among thoir neighbours, as ordinary villagors, 
‘When thoy assemble, they seom only to Layo mot by accident, and 
whon their expedition is over, and they have divided the spoil, they 
return to their homes in the interior, whore they profess to have 
been on a pilgrimage to some holy placo, or on a visit to relatives 
in some romote district, With respect to having boon to the holy 
places, their tale is likely vory often true, as on the way to and 
from such scenes of public resort, as Benares, Allehabad or Gaya, 
they no doubt obtain many of their victims, especially among tle 
moro respectable classos of the pilgrims, who, aro often very in- 
oxperionced and simple country people, not much aveustomed to go 
on Jong journeys, and oasily deceived and ontrappod by such artful, 
and well practised villains. 

From Mongher upwards, the people improve considerably in 
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physical appoarance. They are of a more muscular race than the 
natives oither of Bengal, or of the neighbouring district of Bha- 
gulpuy, The inhabitants of the latter district, ave, I suspect, of a 
very ‘mixed,race; derived, to o considerable extent, from tho hill 
tribos, whose genoral characteristics, they in some measure bear. 
Thoy aro shorter in stature, and of a darker complexion than tho 
people moro to the westward, and while they differ in form and 
features from tho Bongaless, they resomblo tlem more, in some ro- 
spects, than they do the regular Ifindoo races of the north-west. 
As we proceed above Mongher, however, the true Hindustani typo 
becomes more distinctly marked. We meot now with a great many 
tall, strong-boned, or muscular men, of whom many are small land- 
holders, ov farmers, very difforont from the soft, sleeky, glittering- 
skinned natives of Bengal, whose whole appearance speaks of rica, 
cocoa-nut oi], and clarified butter. Instead of the bare heads of tho 
Bongalecs, thoy woar good iurbang, to protect either from ck 
or cold, some of them very tastefully mado; and, instead of the 
thin muslin garmonts of the Bongaleos, thick jackets, of two folds, 
of silk or cotton cloth, well stuffed and quilted. Over the wholo, a 
warm quilt of niany yards is thrown, or a pair of good shawls, worn, 
like tho plaid of a Scotch highlander. This lattor garmont is often 
worn by night as well as by day, as they usually wrap themsolves in 
it whon they go to sleep. Many of thom ride on small horses, or in 
alumsy, little, two-wheoled onrriagos, called okkas, drawn by ono 
horgo or poney, Others of tho samo kind, but a little largor, aro 
drawn by two oxen. 

None of these carriages have any springs. They are, therefore, 
dreadfully uncomfortable whon they avo driven fast, unloss ono hag 
beon used to them from youth, which the natives generally have 
been. They are often hung round with bits of iron to make a 
gingling nolsc, while the horse has a proat many small bolls sus- 
pended from his neck and bridle, the sound of which is most grioy- 
ougx to European nerves, but would scem to be very agrecable to 
those of the.natives. Iwas once driven at the gallop for above ton 
miles, in the middle of the night, in ono of these torturing machines, 
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over a very rough road, but my bones did not gease to acho for a 
week, There is no way of sitting in them, but cross-loggod, aftor 
tho oriental fashion. This is, howover, tho onsiest position, wore 
one used to it, either for au ordinary carriage, or a palanquin. 

Tho carriages used by the native ladies, are gonorally of the same 
kind, but are covered closely over with o screen, which is often 
mado of red cloth, that, ata distance, gives thom a rather gaudy 
appearanco. No one can seo tho ladies inside, but they oan pesp 
out at small apertmes, and seo all who pass, Whon thoy are 
travolling in the country, howevor, thoy gonorally throw aside the 
screen, but on the approach of strangors, of the other sox, their 
ideas of modesty require, that it should bo closely drawn around 
them. “To make a rent in the soreon,” or yail, is a phraso used to 
designate the conduct of a woman who has lost hor character for 
conjugal fidelity, A much largor carriage, of tho same kind, is 
used in Western India, drawn, for the most part, by bullocks, two, 
three, or even four, being used, as required, A largo family of 
ladies and children, with a great deal of Inggage, is often to bo 
seen crowdod into ono of theso vohiclos, covored ovar, for the oo- 
casion, with a thatched roof of long grass, to keop ont tho sun and 
vain, so that it looks like a small houso on wheels. Such familios 
are, in genoral, going on pilgrimago to Bonares, Gaya, Allababad, 
or pven to Hardwar. They havo their pots, pans, and other house- 
hold utensils with thom, and live a sort of gypsy life on the road- 
sides, for months, purchasing thoir provisions, which are gonorally 
yory simple, in the bazars through which they oyory day pass, and 
cooking under the clumps of trees that surround the wells or tanks, 
made either by the government, or by individuals, for tho accom. 
modation, or refroshment, of travellers. At night, they often stop 
at the serais, which aro also crected in tho samo way, wheio they 
pay a small sum for accommodation; but many of them lodge in tho 
open ait, under the sheltor of their own blankets, &c., which thoy 
sometimes arrange, by the help of a fow sticks, into a sort of tent, 
where they all sleep, clossly huddled together, like a nestful of 
young birds, thus keoping gach other warm, tho clothes worn by 
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them during the day, serving, for the most part, during the night also! 
Tho higher classes, however, have their whole train of servants, 
with tents, aud other conveniences, along with them; so that, on a 
journey, thoy can live in much the same way as at home. Tho 
Hindoos may be said to be fond of travelling, though they never, 
properly speaking, go out of their own gountry. Their religious 
pilgrimages are the principal canse of their journoys, and the great 
extent of India itself gives them amplo scope within its own limits, 

In one of my excursions between Mongher and Patna, I met with 
the largest specimen of the Banian troe that I have ever seen in 
Indian. Though this curions treo is common, in all parts of the 
country, very large ones are not numorous, or at least not so much 
80 as large Poepuls, and other trecs of the class to which it is re- 
Tated, As far as I can recollect, the Banian to which I refor had 
about twenty separate stems, of considerable size; but, in all pro- 
bability, the parent one had long ceased to oxist. A groat many 
small roots, or twigs, Inng down from the larger, wide-spreading 
branches, and were taking held of the ground, and thus forming 
New roots. When these havo fixed thomsclyes woll in the carth, 
they gradually inorease in size, till they become largo trunks, sup- 
porting, in thoir tun, the branches from which thoy originally 
sprung, and still continuo to send forth other branches, which striko 
new roots in every direction, till this ono treo forma a grove by it- 
self. Tho Hindoos regard the Banian, as well as the Poopul, as 
snored. Very few of thom will evor vonturo to ont down a Peopul 
tree, however much it may incgmmode them. This prejudice often 
leads to the premature ruin of valuable buildings, especially in the 
larger and older cities. 

It offen happens that, in the mortar used in building a house- 
somo, seeds of the Peepul tree may have fallen, or birds may have 
dropped them into chinks in the walls of older buildings. Theso 
very soon germinate, and it is tho nature of the tree to grow 
‘Almost anywhere, and to increase rapidly to such o size that it 
splits the strongest brick, or eyen stone walls. To prevent this, 
‘many of the people will not extract them, when thoy dre more aeed- 
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lings, (though they know the consequences to thoir property of per- 
mitting them to grow) thinking it an nct of groat snorilogo to brake, 
ox root out, a treo so sacrod. Hence, many large and yalunblo 
buildings, both public and private, and oven’some of the temples of 
the gods thonsolvos, in Patna, Bonares, and other cities, have boon 
reducod almost to a state of dilapidation, by theso troos growing 
through thoir walls to an enormous size, so a8 oven to threaten their 
destruction ; and yet the owners of the buildings, will, om no account, 
cut them down. To somo of the smaller houses, a rather picturesque 
appearance is given, by ano of these large trees, growing up from tho 
inside, through the roof, and with its wido spreading branches foun 
ing a cool shady canopy for the whole domicile, Should any person 
wish to out down ono of theso sacred trees, he would bo afraid of 
being punished, if not by the goda, at least by his neighbours, who 
would regard it as an act of great impicty. I know a missionary 
who was obliged to lot a tree of this kind stand, to tho groat detri- 
ment of his houso, for fear of raising a disturbance in his noighbour~ 
hood. 

The Banian treo is much moro rare than the Poopul, which is to 
be seon oyerywhere, but especially around temples and other sacrod 
places, whoro lighted lamps aro often to bo aoon placed undor if, 
or somotimes hung on its branches, many of which aro kopt burning 
by individuals, in honour of their dead relatives or ancestors. Othors 
avo lighted and placed thore, oyory night, especially during ono 
month of the yoar (tho Hindoo month Kartik) in honour of the goda, 
The largest Banian of which I have evor hoard, is 2 very ancient 
one on the banks of tho Nirbudda; which has beon dosoribed as 
being about two thousand feet in ciroumferonco, moasurod round the 
principal stems, while the hanging branches and roots, whioh had 
reached the ground, were found to cover a much larger space, The 
chief trunks of this single tres, were said by ono traveller who 
counted them, to amount to three hundrod and fifty, ell larger than 
common English oaks, or olms, while tho smaller stoms, forming the 
supporters, were said to be more than threo thousand. Whothor 
this account be greatly exaggerated or not, I hayo no means of as- 
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oertaining, as I have not seon it myself. The size of somo, how- 
ever, that I hayo seen, ag compared with évery other kind of tree, 
was very great. In some parts of Bahar, many of tho Peepul and 
Tamarind trees, likewise, grow to an enormous size, and the height 
of many of the Palmyras also, is much greater than usual in other 
parts of India. 

Tho Peepuls are not looked on with reverance by the Muham- 
madans, and are not to be seon in such numbers about their yillages, 
as about those inhabited by Hindoos. Tho Muhammadan villages 
are generally, however, sturounded by a good many of the Paluyra, 
or ag they aro called, Tar trees. The liquor produced from this tree 
is called Tari, which is corrupted by Europeans into Toddy, and is 
very ofton used even to intoxication by the English soldiers. Thoy 
wandor out among the yvillagos, and buy it from the natives, who 
climb the high trees, and hang an carthon pot on ono of the groen 
branches, in which they make a slit, so that the juice oozing ont, 
gradually fills the small pot with a milky looking liquid, which, on 
being drank, would seem to formont on the stomach, and induce in- 
toxication. Whilo fresh, it is also used by the bakers as yeast, for 
raising their bread, 

‘Whon there aro decayed parts in the Peepul troos, the Muham- 
madans often stick into them, young Tar plants, and also into 
hollow trunks of very old trecs, so that the stoms become a sort of 
flower pot, in which the young Palmyra is nourished, till it gra- 
dually strikes its roots mto the ground and dostroys the Poopul 
cntirely. Whon a number of theso Tar troes is seon near a, villago, 
it may be presumed that its inhabitants ave, for the most part, 
Muhammadans; while the wide spreading Poopul indicates the 
preponderance of the Iindoos, who regard it as sacred, and delight 
to sit in its ample shade, ‘The tall, slender Tar treo, with its small 
canopy of enormons leaves at its top, instead of branches, gives riso 
to a common appollation for a tall, slender, fecble man, who has 
neither strength to stand by himself, nor to give shelter or Pro- 
tection to others, 

Tho fact, that the Muhammadans are fonder of the Hquor made 
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from tho Té tree, than the Hindoos are, is a singular instance of 
glaring inconsistency with their profossed erced, which is that of 
strict tee-totalism. In overy part of India where I havo been, I 
have invariably found that the Mussuhnans, notwithstanding the 
distinctness of their doctines in forbidding intoxwating drinks, and 
also, all such drugs as opium, &0., are decidedly more given to tho 
excessive use of them, than tho Ilindoos. Tho very men who, in 
public, and especially before strangois, aro lTondest in denouncing 
the use of wino, or spirits, even in tho smallost portions, may be 
seon in large companies in obscure placos, not taking a little of 
anything for refroshmont, but diinking to tho greatest excoss, go as 
to be unable to return home, till thoy havo slopt away its effects, 
There are many places in the neighbourhood of Bonavres, and other 
cities, where every evening, somo hundreds of these professed. toc- 
totalors may bo seen sitting in rows, drinking spiits out of carthon 
pots, which are thrown away when empty, whilo many of thom aro 
lying on tho ground too drunk to bo able to sit at all, As tho law 
of the Kuran is equally violated, by meroly tasting wine—undor 
which all spirituous liquors aro included—as by gotting completely 
dyunk, the Muhammadans scom to make a point, if thoy touch it at 
all, to get drunk at onoo, on tho principle of tho old saying, that 
“one may as well bo hanged for stoaling a sheop, as for a lamb.” 
Whilo the Muhammadans havo a gront deal of formal stiffuoss, and 
make tho groatost profession of strict adhoranco to tho procopts of 
thoir religion, thoy aro lax in the oxtromo, as it respects every thing 
deserving tho namo of a moral principle, however much oven that 
principle may bo asserted in the Kurin itself, and inculcated by 
their most celebrated teachors. Their most learned mon, themselves, 
have often a remarkable resomblance to the Pharisoos of scripture, 
most zealously dofonding, and egrefully conforming to, external rites, 
but ever ready to explain away doctrines of a moral, or usoful cha- 
racter, av to find exouses for neglecting tho positive injunctions of 
their law, without oponly questioning its authority, 

Tho Cocoa nut tree, like sevoral other kinds of palms, bogins to. 
disappear, as we proceed up the country through Bahir, A few’ 
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cocoa nut, and date trees, are to be seen in the north-western 
provinces, but they are not productive. The former especially, 
seldom grows out of the tropics, and always thrives best near the 
sea, The Dato palm, howover, giows much farther up the Ganges, 
Dut its fruit is notso good asin Bengal. A considerable trade is 
carried on in cocoa nuts, and in the oil expressed from their husks, 
and also in their fibres, so extonsively used for making ropes, 
matting, and other useful articles. Tropical fryits, such as plan- 
tains, &o, begin to deteriorate, while others, natwal to regions out 
of the tropics, such as grapes, straw-herrics, &o, begin to appear in 
greater perfection. Most of the yogetables common in England, 
grow vory well in the cold season, while those more commonly 
produced only in tropical climates, ripen oither in the hot, or in the 
vainy, months, Wheat, barley, and several othor kinds of grain, 
are sown after the rains, in tho end of Septomber, or beginning of 
Octeber, and reaped in the end of March or boginning of April, 
while Indian corn, and various other kinda of grain and greon 
crops, aro sown in the end of June, and early in July, and are off 
tho ground in time for the more regtlar annual crops of grain. 
There are, therefore, two harvests in the year; tho ono reaped at 
the season corresponding to the English spring, is called the Fasl— 
ov harvest of tho season; while tho ono reaped at tho end of the 
vain, is called Rabbi, or the Lord’s, being moro precarious, and 
therefore, regarded as a special boon from honvon., Thus, besides a 
variety of things produced at all soasons of tho yoar, a groat doal of 
tho land yields annually, two crops of grain, The partin] frilure of 
one crop in the year, is somotimes to a large extent compensatod by 
the abundance of the other, but as both are mostly dependent on 
the same cause—a good regular rainy seasor, two goad, or two bad 
harvests, not unfrequently take place. As the people live almost 
exclusively on grain food, and the transit of grain from one pro- 
vince to another, being mostly by land carriage,-is very expensive, 
and greatly enhances the price, the poor suffer much when there ave 
defioiont® orops, but from the quickness of vegetation in India, it is 
surprising how soon thoy rise xbove the pressure of such calamities, 
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even where a whole district sooms almost ruined. Tho crops, how- 
ever, ovon in tho best years, might bo far heayior than they aro, 
wore it not for the general doficiency of skill in husbandry, the in- 
foriority of their implements, and tho want of any proper system of 
manuring, and rotation of crops. Thoro is little doficiency in tho 
amount of labour spent on the lands, and on the wholo they are not 
badly cleaned. Bullocks are used for ploughing, but novor horses. 
The plough is a small wooden instrument, with onc handle, and is 
pulled by two small oxen. It docs little more than mako a deop 
geratch inthe ground, but as they go oyor it a number of times, 
crossing it in various directions, they succood in producing a fine 
mould, ploughing and harrowing, being done by the samo process, 
Its chief dofect is want of depth, but I havo heard gentlemen, wall 
skilled in agriculture, say, that with this exception, it is a mode of cul- 
ture by u0 means unsuitablo to the nature of tho soil, and climate, 
In harvest, mon, women, and children, aro all ongaged in tho 
fields. Tho grain is cut with sicklos, tho uso of the seythe being” 
still unknown. It is thon onrricd to some dry, flat spot, in tho 
same fleld, or in ono convoniontly noar; whore itis heapod up, an 
open space being loft in tho centro. When the whole produco of 
tho field, has boon collected, or at loast a considerablo portion of it, 
a quantity, of sovoral foot in dopth, is sproad ont in tho opon aron, 
loft clear for tho purpose, A numbor of oxon, sometimes as many 
as four or fivo, but fewor occasionally, are fixed togethor by a rope, 
which is passed through holes perforated in thoir nostrils, They 
aro then driven round and round, on the hoap, by a porson who 
holds tho ond of the nose ropo, in ono hand, and a whip or stick in 
the other. Tho drivor stands in tho middle, and turns round with the 
team, of which tho outside bullecks mus¢ walk faster, than the others, 
as thoy have a wider oirclo to doscribo, In this way they trample 
out the grain, which is collected into heaps, aftor the straw has 
heon soparated, and cast on one sido, by the rest of the people, It 
is immediately winnowod from the chaff and tho dust is sifted out, 
before it is removed from tho fiold; and thon it is carried homo and 
laid up in granarios. Theso granaries are sometimes inside tho 
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houses, but at other times they are formed by excavations in the 
ground, over which tomporary sheds aro erected, to proservo the 
giain fiom being spoiled by the ground getting damp from the rain. 
A large portion, however, is often stored up, in immense vessels of 
coarse enithenware, sometimes made merely of clay, mixed with 
straw, and left unburnt, though well dried before the grain is put 
into them. Thoy are often inserted in the ground, in the yerandas, 
or {n niches, in the inside of the houses. Small quantities of grain. 
are taken from them, as required to grind for daily use. Tho above 
method of thrashing is the same as that so often referred to in 
scripture, and I have no doubt, but tho granarios, or storehouses, 
also, so often mentioned, were of the same, or at least of a kind 
very similar to thoso still used in northern India, 

In the laws of Moses, tho Israclites were forbidden to muzzlo the 
ox while treading out the corn. This was a merciful law; for it 
sects cortainly cruel to force an animal, porhaps suffering from 

“hunger, to walk round for hours in one dull but laborious routine, 
up to the éars in his favourite food, and with his nose constantly al- 
most buried in the midst of it, without even allowing him to taste it, 
when all that he could eat would nevor bo missed, in the plentiful 
season of haryest, The people of India do not generally observe 
the morciful rule of the Mosaic law, but, on the contrary, niost of 
tho bullocks, omployed in thrashing, ave closoly muzzled, to provont 
them from eating the corn. Though tho Ilindoos venorate cows, 

“and, mora especially, bulls, as sacrod antmals, thoy act often to« 
wards them in a manner very inconsistent with thoir own professoil 
eresd, To oppress bulls and cows, is declared, by the nnanimous 
consent of all their own Shasters, to be one of tho greatest sins; 
aud to kill them for food, is regarded as little bettor than murder, 
and by some as oven more sinful. But, though they would not kill 
them outright, and cat thom, they work thom harder than any othor 
class of animals, and are no more tender towards them, when alive, 
than Smithfield drovers, or Whitechapel butchors are, to the animala 
destined to supply the shambles of London. 

Another illustration of scripture frequently ocours in Bahér, and 
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other parts of India, In Isaiah 7. 8, it is said, “The daughter of 
Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a gardon of 
cucumbers.” In perusing this passage; the more English render" is 
apt to think of the “lodge” montioned, as a small, but permanent, 
building in a gardon, enclosed like the gardens of Europe. Cu- 
cumbers, are, however, usually grown in India, and likely, also, in 
Palestine, and other eastern countries, not in gardons, onclosod and 
protected like those of Kurope, but in open fields, like turnips, po- 
tatoos, or any similar vegetable. Iere, in the contre of a field of 
cucumbeis, melons, Indian corn, or any other large-stalked grain, 
as well as in groyes of guavas, plaintains, &¢., on all of which birds 
are most especially disposed to make depredations, thore is gono- 
yally a small, temporary platform erected, sometimes ag high ag 
ton or twelve feet, This is formod by a few wooden posts, or,strong 
pamboos, driven into the ground, and fixed together at the top, by 
cords made of straw, or of long grass. A fow smallor bamboos aro 
laid across these, on which is perched a man, or, moro usually, ae 
boy, who is generally armed with a pollot-bow, fiom which ho dis. 
charges balls of dried clay, at the invading flocks of parrots, crows, 
minas, &¢., who are constantly coming to halp thomsolyes to food. 
Ho accompanies every discharge with loud shouts, which, as woll as 
his missiles, aro often inoffectual in disporsing tho hungry, or at 
Toast destructive swarms of chatterors, by which, during tho wholo 
day, tho riponing flolds are infosted. This Argus, himself, however, 
often falls asleep on his platform, especially after taking his dinnor, 
which is brought to him from the village, when ho is easily ovor- 
come by tho hoat of tho sun, and thon the fleld is immediately 
covered, with hundrods of greedy dopredators. At othor times, lo 
is tempted to wandor fiom his post, to enjoy the luxury of a drink 
of cool water from the Gangos, or some noighbouring woll, or, it 
may be, to gossip with some friend in anothor field, and thon all tho 
birds driven, perhaps, from other places, by more wakeful or activo 
watchmen, como to prey on the fight of tho sluggard. In spito of 
* all watching, tho countless myriads of birds in India, mnst dovour 
an immense quantity of the fruits, and grain crops, Tho parrots. 
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espooially, which are as numerous in somo parts of northorn India, 
as the roohs in Europe, aro poouliarly-destructive, They do not 
content themselves with peoking the grains from the car, but break 
off tho Wiole car from the stalk, and fly away with it to a hitle 
distance, and when they haye onten a few grains from it, thoy onst 
it from them, and return fo the field for another; so that what they 
actually eat is little, compared to what thoy destroy, Thoy not in 
thé same way with fruit, of which they are very fond, carrying often 
away an orange, a guava, a pomegranate, or ontumber, and, after 
taking a Ufttlo bit out of it, they oast it away, aud return to the 
field, or garden, for another. The poople of India, though they lose 
so much, and are pestored so greatly, by thosa birds, kill very few 
of thom, though there are no game laws to protect them. They 
generally content thomaclves with merely driying them away. Tho 
pirds scem to know this yery well, and are under no serious appro- 
honsions for their jive, but sit and look one in tho face, till ho is 
*yithin a few yards, 

The solitarinoss of this employment of watching the felds, is tho 
point to which Isaiah refers in his allusion to tho forlorn state of Jo- 
risalom. The person has to sit alono all tho day, on his little seaffold, 
without any ono to speak with him, so that his employmont is yory 
dvonzy and monotonons, Sometimes tho smal] platform has a sort 
of voof of matted straw, to shelter him from tho sun and rain; and 
he ofton has to remain on it during the night also, to protect his fteld 
from thieves and stray cattle, and especially from the sacred, or 
Brahmani bulls, who being always permitted to go at large, ofton 
sleep in tho day, and forage for their food whon it isdark, By night, 
ot by day, however, these latter are not to be frightenod by small 
clay balls discharged from a pollet-bow, and somotimes ever, not by 
tho watchmon’s long and thick cudgel, but frequently turn, and aot 
on the dofensive with their horns, so that they cannot be driven from 
the flolds by ono individual, till thoy haye satisfied themselves with 
their portion gh.tho tithes; nor ogn they bo impounded and mado to 
pay damages, like common cattle, who aro not liko them, the pri- 
yiloged servants of the god Mahadoo, nor marked on the rump with 
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his trident. No ong dares to kill these bulls, and though mosf people 
look on thom as great nuisance, their sacred éharacter makos thom 
objects of great regard, to the more superstitious Hindoos, I havo 
often hoard aman, stopped in a narrow Jane in a city, by a Brah- 
mani bull, very respectfully address him as his superior, saying, 
* Please, my Lord, bo so good as stand aside a little, and let mo 
pass!” But though, they are thus hold in veneration by tho more 
orthodox Windoos, they get many a hard blow with sticks, or stones, 
from many persons, whom they annoy, or interupt, or into whose 
fields they intrude ; but such treatment does not much disturb their 
equaunity, or render them less self-willed. 

Somo of these districts, as well as those around Banares, Ghazipur, 
and othor places, are often visited by large swarms of Joousts, espeoial- 
ly during the dry seasons, Thoy are not always of the samo species, 
put IT have not myself, observed more than two kinds, differing merely 
in size and colour, but much the samo in form. Tho kind that I havo 
oftenost seen, is of a whitish yollow colour, and somewhat larger thar 
the other, which is more reddish. Some of the swarms are much moro 
numerous than others, One swarm which passed tho city of Benares 
some yoars ago, [had a very good opportunity of seoing, from the 
position which I happened to ocoupy at tho time, and my caloulation 
was, that ié was about four miles i longth, and about a milo in 
breadth. My estimate of the more length and breadth of tho swarm, 
could not bo far from correct, as it was in sight of my own lous, 
which stood on an olevated spot, and gave mo a full vlew of tho 
ground, and I know tho actual distance in monsured milos, which 
the swarm covered at the samo time, though not with equal donsity, 
But tho hoight of tho vast mass on tho wing, I conld not yentnro 
aven.to ‘conjecture. While the ground, and trees, were all vovored 
with them, 80, that scarcely a groon leaf could be soon, they, at tho 
same time, filled the air ke a dense cloud, obscuring tho sun, and 
rising to such on olevation, that it pained the oye even to attempt 
to trace the higher masses, that seemed like reddi nds, agitated 
and driven along by a strong wind. It is impossible for tho human 
mind to concsive of infinitude in numbers, but I noyor, by any Power 
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of abstraction could form an idea of multitude equal to that sug- 
gested by the view of a large swarm of locusts, passing over and 
around one for more than an hour, as thick as flakos of snow, driven 
by the wind, but so very different in their motions, from oyery indivi- 
Anal, of the yoat multitude, haying ovidently a will of his own, and 
boing quite independent in his movements, sometimes resting on the 
ground, or catering for food, at other timos soaring towards the 
clouds, or going onwards with rapid flight, according to his own par- 
tioular inclination, though still following tho same general course 
with the main column. Tach one seems to bo quite a free agout, 
but still, ho acts oxactly, on the whole, with the vest, none of which 
exercise any authority over him, But whether ho is influenced by 
a natural, or moral necossity, I must leave the metaphysicians to 
Gotermine, Many of tho swarms, however, aro very much smaller 
than the one to which I have roefored, It has ocourcd to mo that 
tho very large swarms are not permanent bodies, keoping long to- 
ether, but are formed by the ocoasional jnnotion of soyeral smallor 
swarms, which at other times inke different conrses, whon separated 
by storms, or hilly, or any other natural obstruction to a straight 
forward course. I hayo ofton seon swarms not one tonth the size of 
others; and on ono occasion, I saw a swarm separate into tio 
podios, in passing tha oity of Bonaros, ono going towards tho wast, 
and the othor to the north-east. They may, indeed, havo afterwards 
reunited, but I suspect they could not have done so, at loast for a 
cousiderable time, from the vory diforent directions which thoy 
took, and the groat distance to whioh thoy had gone from oach other, 
poforo I had lost sight of them, without tle least indication of oither 
patty changing its course, 

On ono occasion, I say a large swarm of locusts overtakon by ono 
of those tremendous, and sudden storms, called north-wostors. As 
soon as the storm appoared on the horizon, dviving before it, as 
usnal, an immonso cloud of reddish dust, they soomod in a stato of 
great wee at once altered thoir course. They did not 
attempt to fly before it, but to cross its current, and what is worthy 
of notice, pxactly in that rort of anglo, now recommended by 
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scientific men, to be adopted by tho captains of ships, whon overta- 
ken by a huriicane, in order tho sooner to run out of its limits. 
They flew across the curiont of wind with a rapidity, quite difforent 
from their usual rate of progioss, and were most of thom soon out 
of sight. Notwithstanding all thotr offorts to osoapo, howevor, 
many of thom wore caught in tho storm, and soon disappoarcd. 
Some of them, no doubt, alighted for sholtor til] it blew ovor, and 
pevhaps, not a fow wore dostroyed, In Ps, oix. 23d avo those 
words, “I am tossed up and down like a locnst.” In a gale of 
wind, I have noticed, that the motion of tho loousts, on tho wing, is 
up and down, somewhat like tho small bird called tho bunting’ 
This motion is involuntary, and different from its usual action. It 
is. occasioned by its offorts to fly across tho storm; while every gust 
of wind, tosses it up in the air, after the propelling foxes of each 
successivo stroke of its wings, las boon oxponded, and boforo it is nblo 
to make anothor, It labours with allits might to keop on its courso, 
and escape tho storm, butis again and again tossed up in tho air, 
by tho force of the tompost, aud in spite of all that it can do, it is 
carvied to leeward. Tenco it is used, by tho Panlmist, as a fit 
omblom of a mau tried, and togsed about by tho storms, or 
adyersitios of this Hife,so as to be unable steadily to pursuo his 
BOUTSO, 

‘Wo aro told that the food of John tho Baptist was “locusts and 
wild honey.” Tho locusts avo sometimes caton in India, ospooially 
by the Muhammadans, who hayo a peculiar mothod of frying thom, 
In onder to asceitain tho nature of tho food usod by John, I havo 
had somo of thom cooked in the native fashion; but I do not think 
thore are many, who would regard them as a luxury, They tuko off 
the legs and wings, and dross thom with poppor and buttor, but af 
ter all, they are very dry and tasteloss, Tho part used, would bo 
about the size of an ordinary shrimp, but yory inferlor in flayouy, 

The dostruction of crops by locusts in north-wostern India, is 
often yory considerable, tliough not genorally so disastrous, ag in 
Palestine and other hilly countries, where the diltivation is of 
much more limited extent, and carried on in narvow valleys, fertile 
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bub amall, and shut in by ranges of rocky hills, and wide arid 
deserts, Whon a large swarm of Iocusts comes down on such a 
valley, they are snro to bo hungry, and will not leave it, till they 
have gaten up eyery green thing, and reduced the people, and also 
their cattle, to starvation. The wido oxtent of tho fertile and woll 
sultiyated plains of India, gives them much more scope, and thoy 
get enough to eat as they pass on, ofton doing great damage indeed, 
but nover settling Jong on @ district, nor altogether, cating up the 
crops, in any given locality, 

Sometimes, however, they make a clean sweop of a whole fleld, in 
which anything is growing that is peculiarly agrecablo to thoir 
taste, <A friend of mine, an indigo planter, was ono day standing 
at his door, giving directions to a number of labourers, abont cute 
ting tho indigo plants in a fiold in sight of his house, when happen- 
ing to turn round to point it out to his people, ho saw a large 
swarm of locusts passing over, and many of them gottling on it, 
-His people ran off as fast as thoy could, to try to savo the crop, but 
by tho time they got thero, their sickles were of no use, for the 
loonsts had devoured evory leaf of the indigo, and left ndthing but 
the uselogs stems of the bushes., 

Tho country people, when thoy sce thom coming, run about and 
beat drums, and mako ovory sort of jingling noiso thoy oan, and 
halloo with all thoir might, to frighton thom from their flolds and 
gardons; but such is tho multitudo of thoso devastators, that, if 
they are disposed to alight, all these offorts aro of little avail. 
Jn passing through a districé of south Bahir, I once saw a large 
swarm moving more slowly than usual over the face of the country. 
The crops were grocn, and apparently quite to thoit taste. All the 
people, from the villages, wero among thoir fields, and making all 
tho noisos possible, and rnnning about with all their might to scare 
and kill as many as thoy could; but thoy were ablo to disturb them 
only a little here and there, without producing any visible impres- 
sion on the gonoral moyoments, of the countless logions, that 
followed exch other in unbroken masses, In this caso the work of 
destruction was no doubt much greater than usual, and partly from 
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the vory same onuse, which makes thoir visits so much dreaded in 
Palestine, and other similar countrios, Tho district nlong which 
they were passing, was skirted by arango of barron hills, which 
seomed to have checked their progross in one diroction, and caused 
them to sottlo with much groator portinacity, om tho fiolds at thoir 
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TOWN OF FUTWA —CITY OF PATNA.——MILITARY STATION OF DYNAPUR.— 
2 BAPLIST AND OTHER MISSIONS IN BAAR, 


For somo distance bolow tho city of Patna, the Ganges is vory 
wide, hut its wators rarely flow iu one channel, As in many other 
parts of tho river, lower down, thore aro here nnmerous islands and 
send banks, most of which aro entirely covered in the rains, but 
others ae only partially so, unless in seasons when the river rises 
much higher than usual. Above Patna, tho sand banks, though 
numerous, diminish in size, and yory fow of tho islands aro sufl- 
ciently large, or well enough covered with vegetable mould, to be fit 
for regular cultivation, though crops are occasionally to be soon 
upon thom, In tho district immediately below Patna, the popula~ 
tion scoms vory great. There are soverat towns of somo impor- 
tanco, but for the most part, the people are spread ovor the face of 
tho country in yilages, many of which scom almost to join onch 
othor, Not a fow of thom aro of considorable size. Tho proportion 
of Muhammadans to Hindoos, would socom to bo greater in this 
nolghbourhood than in most othor places, arjsing, no doubt, from 
the proximity of Patna, which, during the Muhammadan rulo in 
Tndia, was a place of groator importanco than it is now. 

A great doal of cloth is made in thoso towns and yillagos bolow 
Patna, and tho district has beon celebrated, for tho manufacture of 
towols, &. from timo immemorial. It is a ourious faot, that according 
to tho Mahawanso, a presont of fine towols from this district, is said 
to have boon made by Dharmasoka Raja of Patélipura, to ambassadors 
from Goylon, who were sent to obtain Budhist teachers, and tho 
daughtor of that monarch, to bo the high priestess of Budhism thou 
newly planted in that Island, about the yoar three hundred and 
Movon before Christ. This sort of goods, has continued to be mada 
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jn the district for two thousand fonr hundred years, and probably 
for a much longer poriod; aud Patna towols aro still not only oxton- 
sively used in India, but aro often to bo mot with oven in Ewropo ; 
and though they have been imitated by the looms of Lancashire, 
the quality of the fabric has not yot boon oxcellod, if it has even 
been equalled. 

Many of the towels, tablo clothes, &c, mado in tho district immo- 
diatly below Patna seem to bo sold on tho Ganges. The kapiiwilas, 
or clothiers come off from Fatwa, and othor large villagos, bringing 
with them bales of towels, tablo clothes, shooting, and other cotton 
goods of yarions discriptions, and lashing their small bonts to the 
largor ones passing, they spread thoir wares on the docks ofton 
without ashing or gotting leave, and froquoutly obtain a considerable 
solo, as they are able to dispose of their manufactures much chonpor 
here, near home, than thoy can possibly do at a grontor distanco, 
Ready monoy is also an important object, Many uropians, as 
well as natives, expoct to get such articles horo cheapor and bottor, 
than any where olso, so that they are intending to buy as thoy pass; 
and consequontly a sort of floating cloth market is daily held on 
the Ganges. Tvon the boatmen, if thoy have monoy, hore buy ar~ 
ticlos, to soll for a profit at other places on tho voyage, Men from 
theso ports also, during certain scasons of tho your, travol oxtonsively 
over the couutry to disposo of thoir goods. 

The town of Fatwa, from which most of thoso cruising tradors 
come, stands at the junction of a small river, with the Ganges. 
It is a considerable stream in the rains, and rises in the hilly dis- 
taicts of contral India, Thoro is a fino old bridgo ovor it at Vatwi 
erected by the Muhammadans, who havo also a collogo hore, in which 
many of their Moulvees are educated. This colloge formerly on- 
joyed a consigerable reputation, but now Muhammadan institutions, 
in goneral, like those of tho Tindoos, are on the decline in India. 
Thoy are not capablo of being improved, so as to become adapted to 
tho spirit of tho ago; and the dosiro which is gradually springing 
up among the young, for information gbout tho rest of tho world; 
* and especially about tho manners, institutions, litoratwre, and reli- 
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gion of Enrope, cannot possibly be gratified by the dull, mono- 
tonous, and uninteresting teaching of the Muhammadan Moulvees, 
however patriarchal their long white beards may seem; especially 
as thoir instructions are aways given through tho medium of the 
Arabio and Persian languages, both of which, though not ontirely 
dond Janguages in India, aro quito foroign to the masses of tho 
people. . 
Though in habits and opinions, the Hindoos, in general, aro much 
farthor romoved front Europeans than tho Muhammndans are, they 
ave not 80 virulont in their opposition to English teaching; and as 
they aro much bottor satisfied with our government than the Mu- 
hammadans, thoy look on us with a moro favourable oye, and aro 
moro ready to liston to our notiona about things in gonoral, nat 
ovon oxeluding roligion. Ifonge, schools, whether supported by the 
British government, by missionary socioties, or by individuals; 
whether merely giving scoular knowledgo, or adding to that 
Christian instruction, are full of Hindoo children, willing to be 
ednoated not only in scoular knowlodgo, but in all the doctrinds and 
moral precepts of the Christian religion; while tho Mussulmans 
send comparatively fow of their children, unless to schools which 
they think will givo only such instruction, as may be quite consistent 
* with tho most orthodox Muhammadanism, 

Tho consequoncos of this courso, are likoly to bo vory fatal to tho 
futuro temporal prospority, and sooinl rospootability of the followers 
of the prophot, in India. ‘Whilo tho Ilindoos are rising in know- 
ledge and influence, and gradually gotting possession of nearly all 
the offices under the British govornmont, and acquiring, by their in- 
dustry, uearly all the landed property aud commersial capital in 
tho country, many oyon of the highost familios of the Mussulmans, 
from pride, bigotry, and want of adaptation to tho now ordor of 
things, avo rapidly going down, stop by step, to tho rank of ple- 
deians, without being fit oven for that. They had a long reign of 
tyranny and rapacity, during which they oppressed the Iindoos, 
and trampled them under thoiv foot; but tho latter aro now rising 
fost to their propor place in their own country. 
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Tt issbut a reasonable policy in the British government, to profor 
the Hindoos to the Mulammadans in places of publio trust. They 
constitute the main body of the real pooplo of India, while the My- 
hammadans are a comparatively small body, partially of forsign ox- 
traction, and more or less sympathizing with thoso statos to the 
westward, that are most hostilo to British interests: ‘Tho Mindoos 
may bo anid to have beon, to a largo extent, in many of the Indian 
provinces, rescued from Muhammadan opprossion, by the English, 
and are, thoreforo, in gonoral, moro satisfled with thoir rule; while 
the Muhammadans, who wore moro recently in power, not unna- 
turally continue, in some degree, to hankor after their former great- 
ness, and are, therefore, loss to bo trusted by the present govern- 
mont, Still, however, the Muhammadans aro an important body, 
though « minority of the people of India, and nothing could be 
more desirable, than that thoy should fully partake in all tho ad- 
yantagos of the oducational movemont, and especially that thoy 
should be brought undor the influence of tho gospel, of which thoy 
ave ab present, for the groator part, the most bittor advorsnrios, 

Tho city of Patua is situntod on tho southorn bank of tho Ganges, 
and may be vogarded as tho proyiuoial onpital of Bahar. It is a 
luvgo ity, and viewod from tho rivor, prosonts a striking aspoot. 
Boforo ontering Patna, wo pass tho ruins of » palaco, and vory ox~ 
tonsive, but now noglectod gardens, which formerly belonged to the 
Nawab Jafior Khan, from whose hands tho yaluablo provinoos of 
Bongal, Bahay, and Urissa, passod into those of the English, after the 
battle of Plassy, Their gonoral appearance of dilapidation, with 
broken down walls, summer houses, and Inrgo massy towors, oithor 
fallon, or fplling, into tho Ganges, is a fit emblem of tho prosont 
condition of Muhammadan states in every part of tho world. The 
splendid ompire of tho Moguls has passed away, leaving only 9 fow 
fragments to mark whero it onco stood, on tho bunks of the Gangos 
and Junna; while on iho banks of the Tigris, Bagdad, alono, so~ 
” Utary, and half in ruins, romaius like the last crumbling monument of 
tho vast Empire of the Galiphs, that once stretched from tho Atlantic 
to the Indus, aud from the steppes of contral Asia to tho sources of 
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the Nile ; while the doscendants of the ronowned Timur, whose resist. 
less armics onge ravaged tho world, from China to the Danube, have 
now & fow acron of territory and a mock sovoreignity, while those 
of a petty Europoan chief, now sway a sceptre, not only over 
the wide and fertile regions of India, but over many other lands, af 
whose existence Timur had no conception, Whatever may have 
bdon the purpose of Providence, in ordoriug or permitting the rise 
of Muhanmadanism, that purpose it would seom, las been nearly ac- 
complished, and the system itself, both in its religious onorgios and 
in its political powor, is evidently, fast vanishing away. 

Patna has a more thoroughly oriental appearance than any other 
large city, farther down the Ganges. Caloutta, with all its splon- 
dour, is a nondescript. It is neither European nor Asiatic. Tt has 
something of both in its aspoct, with a groat deal that bolongs to 
neithor, and also much that—like many of its inhabitants—may bo 
regarded as of mixed origin. Evon Murshidabad, though built a 
good deal in the Muhammadan style, has too many traces of the 
prosence of European art, to strike one’s attontion as purely orion- 
tal. Eyon in Patna, a few large buildings may be seon, that bear 
traces of European origin. Thoso wore crocted by tho sorvants of 
the East Indien Company, during the carly days of its monopoly, 
before tha English had any considerable torritory in India; but 
thoy aro not suflciontly numorous, nor purely English, to disturb tho 
tho genoral idoa of tho city being wholly oriontal. At Patna I first 
roalized tho feoling, that I was actually among tho scenes and people 
familiay to my imagination in boyhood, when I read with delight, 
tho night’s ontertainment and Arabian tales, in which castern 
charactors, mannors and customs aro far moro vividly and faithfully 
portrayed, than in any books that hayo yot boon written, or aro ovor 
likoly to bo writton, by Europeans. Those talos aro often regarded 
in England, as fictions, written, not by natives of tho East, but by 
Enyopeans, in imitation of Arabian or Persian storios. This is not, 
hewover, tho case. They aro to be found in most eastern languages; 
and ard daily to be heard, repeated by professional story-tollers, 
who enn a livelihood by rehearsiug thom in tho bazirs and other 
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yublic places, These aro to bo soon, ospecially in tho ovonings, sit- 
ting on littlo mats, or carpots, with a orowd of idlors around thom, 
who soom to listen with great interest, and who genorally givo some- 
thing to tho reciter for his pains. They aro also vory ofton re« 
hearsed by private individuals, to amuso their fiionds and com- 
panions on a journey, and that often, with au cloquence very far 
from dospicablo, That, with some variations, many of thoso stories 
are essentially tho samo, as those published in most European lan- 
guages, I can vouch for; and to many in India, tho faot is woll 
known, 

My attontion was first called to these current storios accidentally, 
while voyaging on the Gangos, Ono fine moonlight night, all the 
Doatmon seemed in remarkably good spirits. It was ono of those 
splondid nights, of unolouded sky, so common in north-westorn 
India; with stars far moro brilliant than can cvor bo seon in the 
murky climate of England, and @ moon almost os bright as 4 
London sun, Evon tho boatmon scomed scarccly to feel the offoots 
oither of their hard day’s work, or of tho enormous suppor which 
thoy had swallowed. No one, on such a night, wishos to sleep, 
About twelve o’clook, I was lying on iny couch, listoning to tho 
rippling of the Gangos, and tho talking, singing, and Janghing on 
the banks. At last, tho bontmon, after, ono by ono, washing their 
foot and mouths in the river, camo on board, and throw themsolyas 
on tho deck, above my cabin, under a little canopy formed by the 
snils, and adjusted themsclyos for a sleop till dawn, In a few 
minutes, all thoix, voices wore still, when tho manjhi, or captain, 
after a fow coughs and muttorings, bogan, with a clear and distinot 
voice, to utter an oloquont speech. I listonod 4o hoar what it could 
be, when I soon began to recognize such words as, “ Badshth, king, 
Shih Zida, princo, Shah Zaidi, princess,”. &o., as woll as somo 
names that seomed strangely familiar 10 my oar. At last, I got 
hold of tho thread of tho story, and it turnod out to be no othor 
than ono of the voyages of Sinbad tho Sailor, which I had yvead in 
ny boyish days in sight of the Grampian mountaina, and now folt 
no small surprise to hear ropeated, in another language, by a voal 
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Muhammedan sailor, on tho Ganges, The impulse was chiofly given 
to my onriosity by the beautiful style of language in which tho 
manjhi was speaking, and which I knew to be far above his ex- 
temporizing powers, as both he and his men, being of the lowest and 
most uneducated classes, could neither read nor write, and were 
unable, generally, to speak in any but the most vulgar dialect, 
This circumstance lod moto make some inqutries, through which I 
learned that those popular tales, and many athers utterly unknown 
to Europeans, aro committed to memory, verbatim, from dictation, 
and recited, without variation, by many who cannot read a word. 
Many things in thom are exceedingly pucrilo, and not # few of them 
have an immoral tendoney, The greater part, howover, is merely 
common romance, of a very mixed charactor indeed as to morality, 
but not, perhaps—making allowance for habits and taste—more so 
than the principal works of the most fashionable novolists in 
Europe, during the last contury, 

The common people of India have a considorable taste for poetry, 
though it is not of a very refined kind, Tho paotry, however, our- 


vent among them, is far from despicablo, and certainly superior to 
that of the English, before the reign of Elizaboth. The peopla of 
India havo a gieat deal more good pootry even than tho English 
had previous to the last century, though they have never produced 
an individual poet equal to a Chaucer, a Shakespero, or a Milton, 
nor any one poem, equal to one of the first class in English, In 
many of their finest idoas, however, our more modern pocis havo 
Deon anticipated by those of Porsia and Hindustan; and though 
their works may be more congenial to European taste than those of 
eastern poots, litorally translated, thoy are not, in reality, more 
Deantiful, or truer to nature, The finest passages of somo of 
Byron’s works, and most of Moore’s Lalla Rookh, are imitations of 
eastern pootry, and not original conceptions. 

But this is a digression. Wo are now at Patna, This city ox- 
tends for four or five miles along the banks of the river, but is at 
no place very wide. It has a large commerce, and the number of 
yesso]s usually to be soon delivering, or loading, cargoes in front of 
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it, is very great. Grain, sugar, indigo, &o., are exported, in largo 
quantitios, by the river, both to tho upper and lower proyincos, 
The bank of the Ganges is hoyo of considerable hoight, and in somo 
places, in consequonoo of tho ruinous stato of somo of tho largor 
buildings, it has the appearanco of a rocky shore, There aro somo 
fine ghats, covered with bathers, Somo of theso pass under arch. 
ways, through private houses; and othors, from tho terminations of 
small stioets, or lanes, leading down to tho riyor, while tho prin- 
efpal streets run parallel with it, at some distance inland, and aro 
sovoial miles in longth, bub vory irregular in broadth, and by no 
moans straight. Most of the cross strects aro small, and many of 
them have no opening to the river, which is, therefore, only to bo 
approached by narrow ayonues, This is © vory common dofoat 
of all the large towns on tho Gangos, though, from tho fond- 
noss of the people for tho sacred stroam, and its vory gront 
usofulness as the great rosorvoir from which thoy diink, ag 
well as being tho grand public bath for all classes; and tho 
place whero thoy constantly assomble for sosial intercourse, 
it is most paitioularly desiiable that thoy shonld bo able to 
yeach if easily, and bo woll accommodated when thore, Tho 
wish of all partios, however, to ocoupy sitos for houses on tho 
immodiato bank of tho Ganges, loads, gonorally, to groat competi- 
tion for properly so sitnated, and thus greatly onhancos ils valuo, 
This loads also to many instances of private infringement on 
ground, which properly belongs to the public; so that the utinost 
vigilance in tho magistrates, is somotimes required, to prevent 
publio ground from being appropriated to private uso. In somo 
tows, the banks of the river aro crowded with tho host hovsos, 
while those inland, are vory moan and straggling, and used only by 
the poorer clases. - 

The inhabitants of Patna have genorally the character of not 
being so woll affected towards Europeans, as those of most othor 
places. This otises, in part at least, from tho propondoraneo of 
Muhanmadan sentimonts, often, in no small dogree, hostile to Eng- 
lish influence. The carly struggles of ‘the Europeans for the ascon- 
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dancy in this istrict, and, no doubt, the disgraceful conduct of 
many of them, as well as the massacre of the whole of the English 
resident at Patna by the renegade Somers, and the feuds occasioned 
by those carly transactions, have produced a sort of hereditary ill 
will to Enropeans, among the Mussulmans of Patua, in addition to 
their usual dislike of them as professed Christians. Whatever may 
be tho canse, it seqms to be a fact, obvious to all who hnow any 
thing of Murshidabad and Patna, that there is a more hostile feel~ 
ing to Enropeans in these two cities, among the Mnhammadans.espe- 
cially, than is to be observed, even among the same classes, in other 
places. : 

Thero has, therefore, been more dificulty than usual, experiqnced 
in propagating Christianity in Patna, and tho impression made on 
it by the gospal doos not yet seem to be graat, though the Baptist 
mission hore is of long standing. I have understood that mission- 
aries have often met with virulent oppostion, and even personal 
violence in tho city, chiofly from the Muhammadans. One of them 
informed me, that, on one occasion, while attempting to preach, he 
had been abused and beaten by the people, An occurence like this 
is yery 1aro in India, and I myself, though I have had no small ex~ 
perionce, have never witnessed even an approach to such violence. 
It must, howover, bo admitted, that, in Patna, Christianity has not, 
gonerally, boon represented by any considorable body of woll odu- 
cated, or tulented missionaries, capable of commanding genoral re- 
speot, in a largo community, uaturally hostile to its propagation. 

The Baptist missionary society has a mission here, which was 
commenced as far back as the year 1811, but has at no period bean 
strong, or efliciontly conducted. One European missionary, brought 
forward by the society in the country, but never educated for tho 
ministry, has, for a considerable part of tho time, been all the 
agency omployed by tho Baptist society for this large city, with the 
exception of ono or two natives, A mission on this scale is uttorly 
inadequate to the prodnotion of any good impression on the popula- 
tion of auch a largo city, even we1o tho resident missionary over 
so well qualified for the work, Good, in individual cases, may be 
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done, and snob, { believe, has been the case in Patif, but no gone- 
yal, qv deop impression, can be made on a great system of error, or 
iu fayour of the truth, on so great nggommunity, by an agency at 
ofice so fooblo and so imporfectly qualifed By means of a mission 
of this description, a few porsous may be truoly converted to God, 
and this is, no doubt, of much importance, but tho general effect on 
the mass of tho population, is not to move it steadily, though it may 
bo alowly, to the general 1ecoption of Christianity, but to keep up a 
constant and inoffectual m'vitation, any thing save favourable to its 
completo snecess, This, I fear, has been the caso in seyoral large 
places, where small and ineffoctive missions have long existed, in a 
languishing stato, in consoquonce of which, tho natives have becomo 
irvitated against Christianity, as an intrusive system, without over 
being able to understand its chainoor and doctrines. Tho funds of 
societies aro little botter than wasted in the support of such mis- 
sions, A long list of stations, occupiod by tho agents of a society, 
may look very well in the eyes of thoso who know nothing of India, 
but will not be regarded ag of much importence by thoso who are 
woll acquainted with the naturo, and tho amount of the diMoulttos 
to bo encountered, aud tho work to bo dono, Were tho conduotors 
of tho Baptist missionary socioty, at ouco to settle four or flyo woll 
educated, and talentod missionarios in Patna, and, at the samo time, 
to opon suporior oducational institutions, in connexion with thoir 
alroady existing mission, 1 great change would undoubtodly take 
placo before long, and though success night not be immediato, tho 
feolings of the peoplo towards Christianity, would gradually bo mol- 
lifled, and the bost, and highest results would be ultimately ob- 
tamed. It is remarkable, that neithor the Church, nor London 
missionary sociotios, have dono any thing for Patna. Should tho 
Baptist society not be able to strongthon their mission, I would 
strongly recommend it to the attention of the F'rce Church of Scot- 
land, and Dr. Duff, and his ablo colleagnos, in Calentta, Aun insti- 
tution on the plan of thew Caloutta one, but on a smallor scale, 
though it might meet with a little’ opposition at first, would likely 
do immense good in Patha, : 
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Besides the*Baptist mission aj Patna, the ground has been par- 
tially occupied for some years back, by another party. About tho 
year 1882, the Rev. W. Staré, originally a clergyman of the Church 
of England, haying devoted himself and his private fortune to the 
cause of Godin India, settled at Patna, but not in connoxion with 
any society, either of churchmen or dissenters, haying not only 
borne all his own expenses, but contributed with great hberality to 
the support of other labourers in the field, and also brought out to 
India a considerable number of usefyl mon from Germany, most 
of whom are still his assistants in the missions, which he has 
formed. 

Mr. Start had seceded from tho Ohurch of England on conscion- 
tious grounds, about the time he came out to India, but as far as I 
am aar'o, he has never foimally joined any other roligious denomi-~ 
nation, [is sentiments are, howeyer, generally regarded as of tho 
same nature, as those usually professed by what are called tho 
Plymouth Brethren, but whether or not, ho is considered a member 
of that body, I am not aware, But though not profossing the 
sentiments of any one denomination, Mr, Start has generally, with 
much catholicity of feeling, and Christian liberality, more or loss 
assisted, and held communion with all, both by personal inter- 
course, aud pecuniary contributions. Tis principal offorts, however, 
havo been directed to the formation of what he hoped would be 
“self supporting missions,” composod of plain Christian mou, who, 
Ay forming small colonies among the’ heathen, might bo able, both 
hy teaching and example, to recommend the gospel to their atten- 
tion, while by working at thoir respeotive businosses, they might 
obtain their own temporal support; thus bearing the charactor, 
more of witnesses among the people, than that of mon oxclusively 
deyotod to public teaching. To carry out this plan, Mr, Start has 
brought at several times from Germany, I think, about twyonty 
young men. A fow of these havo beon ordained ministers, somo 
schoolmasters, but the greater part, mechanics. Besides at Patna, 
theso assistants of Mr, Start, are now sottled in several parts of the 
country, such as Gaya and Arrah, to the south of tho Ganges in 
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Bahar, and at Hajipur, Chapra and Muzuflurpur, to the north, be- 
sides at Darjooling on the lower rango of tho Hamalaya mountains. 
All these stations, havo hitherto boon supported by Mr. Start 
himself, with, perhaps, some aid from a fow frionds holding similar 
sentiments, Those German missionaries in Mr. Start’s connexion, 
ave not generally considered to be undor any engagemont, either 
expressed or understood, to remain with him pormanently, or to 
proach his peculiar viows. In faot, somo of thom do not soom to 
havo beon aware, when thoy joinod him, that ho hold sentimonts at 
all differont from what are usual among oyangelical Chureles, 
This subsequently lod to somo uneasiness in tho minds of seyoral of 
them, as they seemed to think, that wIlo ho did not in tho least 
interfere with their liberty of conscience, he was not a littl disup- 
pointed to find, that thoy had not falion moro rondily in with his 
sentiments, While somo of them also, wore ablo to go on comfort- 
ably, with tho self-supporting plan, others felt, that ongaging so 
much in secular business, did not at all comport with thoir usoful- 
ness as missionarios, in a country where studions, as woll as notive 
habits, ave so much roquized, as in India, 

It is not improbablo that tho plan might have succseded Dotter in 
Sonth Africa, or somo othor country, whoso nativos wero in a rudor 
state, and where, from the demands of a colony, greater oncouragmant 
might haye been given, to mon who could support thomsclyos by me- 
chanical labour, But in India, whoro almost evory,sovt of business, 
or art, is alroady practised with more advantago by tho natives thom- 
solyes, there was little room for succoss in any ordinary trado, 
wiloss at the sacrifice of such an amouut of time, labour, and close 
attention fo businoss, as would rondor all oflisiont study, and well 
Giredted missionary offorts, next to impossible, ‘To say that tho 
plan has beon a failure, might be saying too much, but thoro has, as 
yot, been little appearance of the hopos of its pious, and bonoyolent 
promoter, being realized to any groat oxtent. Some of the Gorman 
missionaries, who have come to India in this way, have sineo pro- 
ferred. connecting themselyes with different socicties. Two aro now 
in connexion with the London society, at Bonaros and Mirzapur, and 
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aeveral others have joined the Church, and Baptist socicties. Some of 
them previously hold Baptist sentiments, and, therefore, very natu- 
rally inclined to that body, while othors, haying in Gormany been 
Lutherans, vere more disposed towards the church of England. As 
the whole mission is dependent on Mr. Start, who is now in England, 
there scoms to be little prospect of permanency in its operations, un- 
less something is dono to give 11 moio organized support. Were its 
founder, and almost sole supporter, removed by death, the whole 
body would bo, almost of necessity, dissolved, though its agents might 
not be lost to India, as most of them would likely bo supported, 
either by individuals, or someties. 

From Patna to Dynapur, thore is but little interruption im the 
buildings, though tho distanco is about eight miles, The part 
nearest to Patna, is called Bankipur, and is the European station at 
which the magistiates, and other public functionaries, reside, A 
church has recently been built, and a chaplain officiates to a vory 
small congrogation; for, though the native city is large, tho Buro~ 
pean vesidents are few. If the congregation is small, the ministor’s 
reputation for officioncy is not much gicator. I am not awaro that 
his moral character has ever been intpoached, but the bishop is re- 
ported to have beon much dissatisfled with him, and to have found 
fault with him sevoral times; getting little for his pains, but stub- 
born resistance. Tho opiscopal authority could not silonce him, uor 
improvo him in fitness for his office, 

There is a curious building here, that from a distance rosem- 
blances the popular prints of the tower of Babel, and does little 
mole credit to its architects, than that celebrated edifice did. Its 
design, however, was more benevolent, and did more oredit to the 
heart, if not to the hoad, of its projectors, It was intended for a 
public granary, in which grain might be storod up by the govern- 
gent, when abundant, to sell to the poor, in order to keep down the 
prices in seasons of sonroity, and thus proyent the recurrence of 
those disastrous dearths, so common in India, from occasional 
failures of the periodical rains. Tho plan was, to have a winding 
stairoase outside the building, leading up to,the top, so that the 
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grain might be carriod up, and pourod in, at an aporture aboyo, and 
taken out, as required, from below. Tho walls, however, wore 
found to be too weak, so that if filled with grain, the pressure from 
the inside would have burst the building, while the door was mado 
to open from within, and could not be opened at all, whou it was 
full. It was found, therefore, to bo ontiroly usoloss, unless as a 
dormitory for owls and bats, by whom it is now occupied. Whe- 
ther it is out of kindness to its presont tonants, that it is still 
alowed to stand, or to be a monument of oarly Anglo-Indian archi- 
tecture, conspicuons to all yoyagors on tho Ganges, if scems difl- 
cult to determine, 

Dynapur is the principal military station in this part of India. 
It has good, and oxtensive accommodation for troops, both Eniopoan 
and native. There are now soldom moro than one regimont of 
Enropean infantry, and several companies of artillory. Thoro are, 
however, in general, several regiments of native infantry, so that 
altogether the place has quito a military aspect, and moro of an 
Enropean charactor than any other of tho stations, on this part of 
the Ganges. It has sometimes beon a place of gréat importance to 
the governmont, especially during tho Nopil war; and owes much 
of its prosont consequence as a military station, to its comparativo 
proximity to the Nopalese frontior, as that restloss pooplo, it is 
often apprehended, may, if not carofully watched, somotime or other 
make a anddon rush from thoir hills, and onsily plunder tho flne 

" aistricts between thom and tho Gangos, and oyon the woalthy olty 
of Patna itself, Dynapur is an agrecapble, and, as roputed, on the 
whole, a healthy station, The Ganges hero makes a fine bond. 
The military lines, and principal buildings, aro on tho bank of the 
river; which, from its immengo forco, dwing tho raing, has ofton 
threatened to make sorious inroads on tho station, to provont which, 
strong artificial embankments haye boon raised at several places, 4 

The church stands near the river, and tho chapel of the Baptist 
mission, intended also, principally, for the soldiors, is at somo 
distance inland. The former is a very plain, and rathor unecolosias- 
tical building, but,capable of holding a considerablo congregation. 
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The bishop is reported to havo said on one occasion, that it was 
“liker a tap-room than a church.” It certainly does not come up 
to the high episcopalian idea of “an ecclesiastical building,” but it 
would scom to be much better than the one of which bishop Heber 
complained so much whon he was hee; and of which he says:— 
‘*Byerything, in fact, is on a liberal scale (in Dynapur) excopt what 
polongs to the church and tho spiritual interests of the noighbour- 
hood. Tho former I found to be moicly a small and inconveniont 
room in the barracks, which seemed as if it had boon designed for 
an hospital ward; the reading desk, surplioe, books, &¢. were all 
moanor and shabbir, than are to be seen in the poorest village 
chapol in England, or Wales. There were no pankahs, no wall 
shades, or othor moans for lighting up the church; no glass in tho 
windows, no font, and till a paltry little deal stand was brought for 
my uso, from an adjoining warehouse, no communion table.” 

A new church is now, I believe, to be built, no doubt of an order 
of architeoture more acceptable to bishop Wilson, by whom go great 
tin impulse has beon given to church building in India, that in a fow 
years, it is likely there will scarcoly be a station in the whole coun- 
try, at which thero are a fow European residents, that will not have 
its regular church. This would be all yory well, were there sone 
better systom than the present, for providing efliciont and laborious 
ministors, possossed of roal qualifications, (instond morely of ligh 
eccosinstical protensions,) calculated to adapt them to the peouliggi- 
ties of their ork in India. They ought to be well Atted both by * 
education, and gentlemanly habits, to associate with, and instiuct 
tho highor and moto intelligent classes, who constitute the Com- 
pany’s civil and military sorvices, They should, at the same time, 
‘bo so humble and simple in their mannors, as not to be above attend- 
ing diligontly to tho common soldiors and their families, both in 
thoir quarters, and when sick in hospital. Among these classes of 
people, comparatively little good can be dono, merely by public aor- 
vives, unless the minister will condescend to go among thom, and. to 
conyorse with them familiarly and at leisure; and those chaplains 
who haya-done most in this way, havo, with soaroply any oxteptions, 
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béeon the most useful. But while some of the chaplains havo la- 
poured diligontly and succossfully, by personal convorsation with 
tho men, there are many amongst thom, who not only neglect it, but 
ave wnflt for it; and if may be added, for performing any other of 
the important funotions of tho ministorial office, Not» fow of the 
chaplains sont ont by the Honourable Company, aro but very modo- 
yately qualified for the somewhat dificult position 10 which they 
ava appointed. This is not the fault of tho bishop, but of those, by 
whom they aro sont out to India, To hag not tho choico of his own 
tools, but must work with thoso, provided for him by othors, and 
when the materials of which they are mado are of inforior tempor, 
no offorts of his to sharpou them, can ever make thom work well. 
Had the present bishop tho powor of solecting and appointing the 
chaplains, his well known religions charactor, and sound ovangoli- 
nl views, would scom to leave little doubt, but greater care would 
likely be takon, respecting both tho dootrine and talonts, as woll as 
the decidedly religious charactor, of the mon sont out to be govorn- 
mont chaplains in India; but, as thoir appointment is a mere affair 
of India Iouse patronage, like that of othor officors, privato into~ 
rext is all that is required, and thore is no soourity, whatoyor, as to 
their fitness for thei important and difloult ofleo, The stato of 
things might be a little better at prosont, were tho appointments 
madre in the hauds of tho bishop, who is a pious man and a sound 
diyino, but as his successor might bo a man of no docided roligtous 
‘character, or sentiments, or might bo an Oxford Traoturiau, tho 
‘effects of episcopal patronage might bo oven wo1go, for the canso of 
seriptural religion in India, than those of the presont systom, whioh+ 
with all its defects, has given not a few pious and devoted Christian 
ministers to the Indian church. 

Tho Baptist missionary society has, within the last fow yours, aban- 
doned the mission at Dynapur. It was one of tho oarliest, but also 
one of the niost unsuccessful of thoir stations, as far as thoir principal 

_ object, the conversion of the heathen, is concerned, * Much good, how- 
evar; had been done hore by the different missionaries, among the Eng- 
Tishutgfftiors. This kind of work is uot, howevor, that for which these 
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societies are formed, and the employment of missionaries in it, un- 
Jess in peculiar circumstances, is scarcely a fair application of tho 
funds, or agents, entrusted to thom by their constituents. Even 
successful labour among Europeans in India, seldom leads to any 
pormament results, in the formation of churches, calculated to act 
effectually on tho great work of ovangelizing the heathen. Wishing 
much to strengthen as far as possible their more promising missions, 
the Baptists sesiety has uow withdrawn from Dynapury but the 
work is still, in somo measure, carried on by Mr Bryce, one of those 
who originally came to India in connexion with tho frieuds of Mr 
Start. He supports himself by carrying on business, as a trader, 
and at tho same time proaches both in Buglish and Dindustani. How 
far his plan may havo been as yet successful, I am not aware, but 
in Indian missions, in goneral, secular pursuits, have never been 
combined, to any great extent, with efficioncy in the more important 
and spiritual parts of the work. 

In laying the foundation of Christian institutions in India, there 
must necessarily bo a, considerable attention to ‘many things of a 
secular nature; and the material (without a missionary actually 
carrying on & business for his own support) is sometimes but too, 
apt to take the precedenco of the moral, and as it is in its place im- 
portant, ind ovon indispensiblo, ho is in danger of allowing it to in« 
torfero soriously with tho intellectual,.and spiritual officionoy of his 
daily ministrations, A more talent for secular managemont, is apt 
to bo substituted for those higher endowments of intellect, and ferv 
of roligious fooling and devoted zeal, on which, after all, the oad 
enterprize of missions must chiefly depend for its success. The 
man of accounts and seonlarities, may be useful, and is often much re- 
quired, but he seldom has a soul in full harmony with tho higher 
departments of his work asa missionary, though his motives may be as 
puro and sincoro, as thoso of any other man, Still the tone of his mind, 
ja not that which vibrates through other minds, naturally more at- 
tuned to moral and religious inflnences, nor has he, in his own soul, 
those powerful impulses, by which ho can affect the minds of others, 
What he has never felt, he can nover make others feel, IHis 
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thonghts on things not cognizablo by the senses, aro too vague and 
interrupted, to be worth communication, and his feelings and habits 
are too earthly, to allow of his being able to comprehend tho mental 
peculiarities of other men ; not as mero oarth worms, or potty tra- 
flickers in the meanost things, but as spiritual boings, having thoughts, 
desires, and capabilities suporior to their present stato, In an 
Indian missionary, intellectual powers are most required, next to 
real ploty, and purity of soul. A. holy adaptation of the mind to 
tho great object in viow, is wantod, so as to lead to tho prominont 
and almost spontaneous and necessary exhibition, of the essential 
principles of the gospel, in ever now and interesting forms, But 
without an almost entire liberation from secularitics, such a state of 
mind can rarely, if ever, be attained, ovon by mon of high Christian 
charactor, But though it is most undosirablo, that a missionary in 
India, should have his attention much engagod in seoular pursuits, 
especially as the way of procuring tho means of his own temporal 
support, there are many things of a secular nature, in connexion 
with every mission, that nocessarily require attention. There must 
be funds to manage, placos of worship and school houses to build, and 
many athor things to be looked aftor, which roquire the collecting 
and disbursing of money, and tho keoping of accounts. In tho pro- 
sont state of things, many of these mattors must bo attonded to by 
tho missionaries thomsclyos; ‘and it is to bo rogroted that in many 

ees instanods, Jaymon cannot bo obtained to manage, such affairs; for 

‘ dbeing much ongaged in them, is bad for tho minds of tho missionaries, 
ditd bad for the danse. 

Suoh European military stations as Dynapw, are always, moro or 
Toss, unfavourable to missionary success among tho natives. They aro, 
for the most part, full of a low rabblomont of native camp-followors ; 
who are usually the yory dyogs “of socioty, and tho cliaracter of the 
English soldiers themselves, is genorally such as greatly to pre- 
judioe the natives against Christianity, as the roligion professed by 
auch-men, Lyen the more permanont native inhabitants of such 
places, are often of a low and profligate charactor, and being ac- 
cnstoyied to petty squabbles of evory kind, with tho common gol- 
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diers, and other Europeans of the lower orders, they are very ready 
to class the missionaries with such men, and treat them with a simi- ~ 
lar want of respect. Boing accustomed to the worst class of men 
calling themselves Christian, they are very apt to regard the 
preachers of Cluistianity with {11 disguised, or even with open con- 
tempt, and to pay no attention to them when thoy claim a hearing 
for its dostrines and precopts, which they see so often disregarded 
by those who, however wicked their lives may be, ave aliays dis- 
posed to boast that they are Christians. This feeling is not so 
strong, in places where only the Company’s native troops are 
stationed, Those hayo only their officers, Europoans, who being in 
gonoral mon of education and gentlemanly habits, and many of them 
of very respectable outward character and demeanour, do not, of 
cours, presout auch specimens of low vice, as are often to bo seen 
in connexion with Queen’s Enropean troops, even many of tho 
officers of which, being thoughtless young men, and by no moans free 
from vicos, easily seen by the natives, produce a very unfavourable 
impression on their minds, with respect to Christianity. Being almost 
ontiroly ignorant of tho native languago and habits, such young 
mon, especially, often oppress and abuse the common people, with 
whom thoy havo dealings. They are no doubt often choatod and da- 
ooived by tho natives, but still the modo in which they hold inter- 
course with the peoplo in genoral, is inoxouseablo, and produccs a 
groat dislike to Europoans, wherever these troops are quartered, It 
is woll for tho popularity of tho British government in India, that 
its European troops are not very numerous, and ‘are kept at only 
a fow stations, whore tho native commumty is-small and dopondont. 
Wore they generally stationed at large cities, the common soldiers, 
often so 1cokless, and entiroly ignorant of the language and ous- 
toms of the people, might froquently come into dangerous collision 
with tho native population, and occasion immense trouble to the 
civil authorities. 

The Company’s own offices can gencrally manage the natives 
much better than the Queen’s officers can do. Tho latter usually 
stay only a short time in India, and continue strangers among thom, 
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while the former come out to tho country as youths, whore they 
learn the languago, and, from thet first, associate on friendly terms 
with the more respectable classes of tho natives. 'Thoy also daily 
come into contact, in the porformanco of their dutios, with all sorta 
of people in the country, as woll as with their own mon, who are all, 
inoluding tha inferior officers, natives of India. Thoy thus become 
well acquainted with the character of tho pooplo, and often, to a con- 
siderable oxtent, sympathize with thom, and in many oases pre 
attached to them, and really wish to promoto their interosts, Many 
of them obtain great influence over tho minds of thoir mon, who are 
strowd and dicorning as it respects the characters of their officers, 
and in casos whero thoso officers aro real Christians, and it is 
pleasing to know that a good many aro go, thoiv inflnenco is of a 
most benoficial nature, in recommonding Ohvistianity to tho natives. 
Unlike the Queen's officors, they can hold full intercourse with the 
people, as they can speak their language, and know many of thoir 
sentiments. Their transactions with them, aro also, botter con- 
ducted, and hence their general intercourse produces a mora fayour- 
ablo feeling towards Europeans. Still, howovor, thore are yory 
many excoptions even among tho mon of some oxporionco, in tha 
Company’s service, while the conduet of « good proportion of tha 
young and inoxporionced towards tho natives, is often harsh and un- 
feoling, not so much, genorally, from a disposition to bo oppressive, 
as from the more thoughtlessuoss of youth, sometimes promaturely 
entrusted with considerable powor. 

Taking into account the ganoral deficionsy of suitable menus of 
grace, tho progress of religion, dming tho last tavonty or thirty 
years, in the Indian army, as well as among the civil officers of the 
Company, may be said to have boen considerable, Tho instances of 
devoted pioty, and of princely liborality, in promoting the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the people of India, to be mot with among 
the servants of the Company, aro of tho most encouraging cha- 
yactor, and are ravely paralleled in England. It would bo easy to 
give a list of tho names of gontlemon, high in both services, whoso 
personal labours in the cause of God, while oven thoir professional 
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duties réquired the most arduous efforts both of body and mind, 
whight well excite wonder and adtniration; while they are to be 
found, at the same time, cheerfully contributing a large amount, out 
of their official incomes, or private fortunes, to the support of 
Christian schools, the printing of the Scriptures, the circulation of 
Christian and other useful books, and the oxtension of missionary 
oporations, 

The late wars have, no doubt, groatly hindored the progress of 
religion among military mon, On tho junior officers, especially, 
their influence has beon most pornicions gud demoralizing. Beforo 
thoy commenced, both religion, and an improved tone of morality, 
wore making oncouraging progress, but it is to be feared, that, if 
not positively retrograde, these have not, of late, made much 
advancement. Tho number of duols, and of courts-martial, and the 
details, often disgusting, published in connexion with thom, and also 
the trials in the Supreme Court, arising out of breaches of the con- 
jugal relationship, &0., indicate, it is to be feared, an increase of 
immoiality among the higher classes, both male and female, con- 
nected with tho Indian army, since these accursed wars began. It 
is now to bo hoped that tho worst is past; but very great efforts aro 
reqnired fiom the Bishop and his clergy, who have, for thoi? prin- 
cipal work, the religious instruction of the army, in order to count- 
oract’ tho oyils that have arisen in cousequenco of so many, ospo- 
cially of tho youngor oflicers, haying boon so long deprived of tho 
means of grace, and subjected to all the peculiar temptations of a 
lifo in camps, It must be tho sincere desire of every Christian, 
that India may now haye Tost and peace—that the word of God 
may spread—and that nseful knowledge and advancing civilization 
may, henceforth, bo unobstructed in this great country, cither by 
hostile moyoments, or political convulsions. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON TAY GANQUS AND IPS TRIBUTARIER ABOVE DYNAPUR,— 
BITR OF ANCIINT PALIBOTURA,—STATION OF THN GINMAN MIssIoN AT 
CHUPRA,—IGDES OF IBRIGATING INE FILLDS, &e.—BuXAR,—CONsL- 
QUENCES OF THE BATTLI FOUGHT IN ITS NDIGHBOGRHOOD IN 1764 — 
REMARKS ON DLPOSTD NATIVE RAJAS, 


Tun country aboyo Dynapur, liko that bolow it, continues both 
fruitful and populous, Tho Ganges in full of sand banks and 
islands, though smallor than thoso farther down, ‘The, river itself 
begins to appear moro contracted, This is not to be wondered at, 
considoring that in this district, bosidos many minor stroams it re- 
ceives the waters of threo groat rivors. At Wajipwy a little below 
Dynapur, the Ganduck falls into the Ganges. It desconds from tho 
snowy range of tho Enstorn Hamoalaya, and aftor travorsing the 
rich district of country betwoen tho Ganges and Nepil, aud 
recoiving many tributary streams, hore joius the groat river, A. 
little above Dynapur, at a place called Rovelgunj, tho largo river 
Dew’, formed by tho combined waters of the Gogra and Rabti, and 
many other minor 1ivors coming down from tho lofty regions of 
Tibet and tho snowy mountuins, after having waterod a consider- 
able district of country, unites with tho main stream of tho Ganges, 
The Dewé is ofton swollen during tho rains into an immonso,rivor, 
of somo miles in breadth, but during the dry soasons it is small, as 
its sources being in the mountains, depend on the annual moltings 
of tlfe snows, and tho sudden and overwhelming rains to which those 
clovated regions are exposcd, Great quantities of wood aro floated 
down from the mountaing, by these rivers, during the rains, and than 
by the Ganges to the lowor provincos of Bongal. The logs are fixed 
together in rafts, in the middle of each of whioh is fastened a eanoo, 
generally hollowed ont of the trunk of a tree, like those usod by 
somo of the Sonth Sea Islanders. In this onnoe, the mon who steor 
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the rafts, live night and day. When their wood has been disposed 
of down tho country, thoy olub together, and putting one canoe into 
another, return home to the upper provinces, one acting as steervsman 
and the others towing them along against the stream. As they 
usally go down with the rafts iu the rains, they are to be seen in 
hundreds on their way back, in the cold season. While floating 
down the rivor, these large rafts of wood are ofteh very unmanage- 
able, in places where the stream is rapid, and are dangerous to 
vessols going up, occasioning wrecks, by dashing against them. This 
danger is groatly increased by the characteristic apathy of the Hin- 
dustani boatmon, who would soom to make a point of consgionaa, 
never to do any thing to avert a danger till it is too Jato, When 
an accident takes placo they console themselves with the reflection, 
that it had been “ writton on thoir foreheads,” as thoir certain fate, 
the fulfilmout of whioh, no activity or foresight could possibly 
havo provonted. I hayo often scop thom sit still, and vory 
composedly smoko their pipes, looking at a large vosael borue 
along by a powerful onrrent, coming right against thom, anawer- 
ing covery remonstranco by cooly saying, “She will go past, she 
will go past,” till crash go the two yessels against each other, 
proaking spars and knocking to picces some of the onbin win- 
dows! Ono almost instinctively exclaims, “ Now you stupid fol- 
lows, did not I warn you? why did you not take care?” But tho 
anly quswor ig; what can we do?’ “Tt has beon written in our 
fate ;” or “ what is written in our forcheads oannot bo Plotted out.” 
The logs of proporty and even of life on the Ganges, occasioned by 
this apathy, is very great. The Tindoos, however, bear all such 
calamities, with the most exemplary rosignation, One often sces 
# otew, whose vessel has been sunk with a valuable cargo on board, 
yery unconcornodly lounging on the bank, while part of the wreck 
igstill visible abovo the water, and not apparently beyond the hope 
of being saved, were anything like a strong offort to be made, 
But thera they all sit quietly onjoying themselves, and sending np 
volumes of smoke from their hukkas, as if nothing had takon place, 
having gaved their own clothes, tho sails, and perhaps the magts, 
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and ax much grain a8 suffices for their own food. Thoy seem all in 
a most enviable state of indifferonco to the futuro, though perhaps 
they may be some hundreds of milog from their own homes and 
familjos. If the weather is cold, or rainy, thoy make a sort of tont 
of tho masts and sails, or a hut with tho bamboos and mata, which 
sheltered their cargo, and appear quite as woll pleased to sit whoro 
they are, as to go homo to their wives and children, or anywhero 
olso. The Ifindoos often place the highest happiness in porfect 
indifference to good, or ovil, pleasure or pain; and one wonld some- 
times bo almost tempted to congludo that, somo of the Ganges’ boat- 
men had already attainod this state of supromo beatitude, Tho oa- 
lamity of shipwreck never sooms to interforo with thoir monfal 
domposure, slosp, or appetite, as long as they have abundanoo of 
curry and rico to oat. I have ofton cnviod thom thoir oquanimity 
and imperturable paticnce, in bearing whet could not be helped; 
but the great evil is, that tho oxcoss of these qualities keeps thom 
from putting forth thoir enorgios, in gaurding againat- misfortunes 
which thoy might oasily both foresee, and prevont, 

The large river Sono, alroady montioned, supposed to bo the Eran- 
noboas of the ancient geographers, which risos in tho hilly re- 
gions of central Indin, ontora tho Ganges a little abovo Dynapwr, 
Tloreabonts, thorofore, there is ovory yoason to believe, stood the 
great city known to ites by tho namo of Palibothra, pro- 
bably tho Patélipurp of the Iindoo and Budhist writers, the capt 
tol of the once famous kingdom of Magaah, or south Bahar, whore, 
sometimo soon after tho visit of Aleanndor tho groat to India, 
reigned the renowned sovereign Ohandragupta, called by the Greck 
writers Sandracottus, and from whoso ora tho Iindoos dato their 
more modorn history, as distinguished from that of thoir morely 
mythological ages. hore aro traces of the Souo rivor haying, in 
anciont times, ontorad the Ganges somewhat lower down than now, 
and, thorefore, Patna, including Dynapur, may bo regardod ag the 
linoal descendant of Palibothra, Tho population may have gradu- 
ally removed, to what may originally have beon a mere appendage 
of tho more ancient city, so as to leayo it, in the course of a fow 
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couturies, to decline, and at last to disappear, while the variations 
coustantly, thougl often slowly, taking place in the channels of two 
rivers so much above human control, as the Ganges and Sone, may 
haye ultimately destroyed almost every vestige of its formor exist- 
ence; whereas, had such a great city been overthrown suddouly, 
either by war, or by some natural calamity, durmg any age so re~ 
cont, as to be posterior to tho time of the Graeco-Bactrian empire, 
ostablished by the successors of Alexander the great, during whose 
reigns Palibothra was in its glory, some dofinito records and tra~ 
ditions of an cvent so important to India, must have been preserved, 
especially in this part of Hindustan. Tho giadnal removal of the 
city by new buildings boing raised in one direction, as convenience 
or taste dictated, and the noglect of others till they decayed, would 
have excited no particular attention, being moro or less common in 
noarly all the cities on the Ganges, till the Muhammadan conquest, 
by giving the character of a provincial capital to Patna, drew the 
population more entirely within its limits. As the ancient Patali- 
pura was, at one time, the chief seat of Budhism, in this part of 
India, 16 is not unlikely, that, to a large oxtent, its decay may havo 
Deen occasioned by tho roligious discord, cansed by the violont contests 
for ascondancy, between the Brahmans and Budhists, and which, as 
in tho case of Bonares, and other old citios, may havo lod to the ra- 
pid declino, and ultimately to the entiro disappearance of the moe 
anotent city, inhabited by the more unsuccessful party of religion- 
ists, every monument of whoseexistonco, and heresy, the Brahmans 
would most industriously destroy, while the solid materials of the 
moe permanent buildings, and ospocially of the religious edifices, 
would, as iv other cases, be transported for use to the more modern 
city. 

Near tho junction of tho Sono with tho Ganges, tho navigation of 
tho river is sometimes rather difficult in the rains, owing to the 
uumber of sand banks. Here, on one occasion, I witnessed an in- 
stance of the vory strict attention which some of the Hindoo boat- 
meu pay to the ceremonial rules of their caste, though, in genoral, 
thoy are by uo means the most distinguished of the people, eithor 
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for orthodoxy of creed, or consiatonoy of practice, It is not lowfnl 
for Hindoos, of tho ordinary castes, to oat any sort of food cooked 
on board a vessel. IZonco thoy must always land to cook on tho 
shore, and if thoy go so far to son as to render this impossible, thoy 
must fake with thom dry cooked food, or live moroly on parched, 
or oven common, unceoked grain. Tho Muhammadans, of courso, 
have no suoh rule, and heneo thoy constituie the main body of the 
soa going classes on the coasts; but, on tho Ganges, a largo propor- 
tion of tho boatmen are Hindoos, who must always land to propare 
and oat thoir meals, otherwise thoy would lose their castes. It so 
happoned, on tho occasion alluded to, that tho Hindoos had not got 
on shoto to cook during the whole day, and, consequently, whon 
night camo, they wero all very hungry and oager for their suppor. 
A little after sunset, however, wo got entangled among sand banks 
and shallows, a considerable way from land, noar the mouth of tho 
Sone, and after labouring with all their might, till thoy wore com- 
pletely exhausted, and it was so Inte as ton o’clook at night, thoy 
could not get tho vessel to any placo whoro there was dry land to 
cook, and it had cyon becomo so dark that thoy could not sce the 
phore. Tirod and hungry, thoy gavo up in despair, and seé down on 
deck, looking wistfully on, whilo the Chiistians and Mulammadans 
were oating their warm and comfortable supper on board, Janghing 
at them, both for their bungling navigation, and, thoir superstitions 
scruples. But they ondurod all, without 1opining, or gotting angry 
at tho taunts of their more fortunate companions; and though they 
had tasted nothing thronghout tho day, oxcopt a fow dry pease, 
and a drink of water, and woro too fatigued and spiritioss to mako 
a joke about tho matter, they all went to sleop supporless, rather 
than violate tho customary rulo of thoir caste, by boiling rice, or 
baking a few cakes on the yessol; though not one of them had ovor 
in his lifetime, heard a single 1cason assigned for a oustom so pre- 
posterous and inconyeniont, espocially to mon who have to earn 
their bread on the water. 

A little bolow the junction of the Dowa with the Ganges, and on 
the northern bank, is situated the town of Chupra, whicli is the 
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European station for the deighbouring district. A mission in con- 
nexion with tho Berlin missionary society, has been commenced at 
this place, as well as one by the Germans, associated with Mr. Start. 
Their missions are of too recent origin, to havo given any reasonable 
expectations of much actual success as yot, thongh they have not 
been, without some degroe of encouragement. Tho whole district is” 
one of great importance, and prosenis a largo and into.esting field 
of missionary labour. Chupra itself, is not @ very compact town, 
but seems to be formed of a number of separate villages and bazits, 
straggling along the bank of the zivér, containing altogether, a consi- 
dorable uninber of inhabitants, both Hindoo and Muhammadan, with 
a fow Emopean families in the neighbourhood. None of the towns in 
the district aie very large, but the country is exceodingly productive, 
and is coverod with villages, containing an immense rural popula- 
tion. Zoro tho Gangos has shifted its course, so that tho town, 
whioh once stood on the main stroam, is now on a more branch of 
tho river, which is not nayigable in the dry season, Close by the 
mouth of the Dewa, there is the town of Reyelgunj, a place of con~ 
siderable trade. 

Aboyo tho mouths of tho Sono and Dows, tho stream of tha, 
Gangos is, of course, much less than below thom; but still itis a 
great river, and though its depth and volumo of wator, must bo 
groatly diminished, it is remarkablo how little tho diminution is 
porceptiblo, to the eyo of a more casual observer. ‘horo is, in fact, 
so much water absorbed in one way or another, by the oountiy, and 
used in irrigation, that many of the tributaries of the Gangos, 
though themselvos large rivors, would seem to do little more, than 
to supply tho loss which the main strcam has sustained in watoring 
the vast, and often thirsty 1egions of country, through which it has 
to flow, from tho time when it onters the extensive plains of tho 
north-western provinces, till it reaches the lower, and more moist 
flats of Bengal. 

The great benefits conferred by such a riyer, on the hot and sul- 
try plains of Hindystan, as, from age to age, it has rolled along its 
refreshing waters, spreading fertility, health, and comfort over 
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Jands inhabited by milliéns of mon, have tnost probably given origin 
to that superstitous veneration, in which the Ganges, ospecially, 
and also other rivers, are held by the Iindoos, Regarded as a 
most yaluable and peculiar gift of tho gods, tho Gunga camo at last 
to be looked on as divine; and its divinity was gradually eatonded 
to its branches, and to other rivors. Its Mysterious origin amidst 
the eternal snows, and impenetrable masses of the Iamalayas was 
caloulated to strike, and overwholm tho imagination; and the fic- 
tions of the posts of India, not unnaturably placed its sowies, 1m 
those colostial abodes, accossible only to beings of a superior ordor ; 
or to men who by superhuman devotion, havo emancipated thom- 
solves from tho influence of tho body, and its organs, and became 
able, by a mere volition, to ascond throagh the aerial regions, and 
sit as equals among the assembled gods, on the summit of Kailisa. 
Rising in heaven, and descending to carth, for tho nourishment of 
all terrestrial creatures, tho “ hifo giving,” and “life supporting 
Gunga,” could be nothing loss than divino, 
Honoe the pootry of India dwells constantly on the noble Gunga, 
and other rivers, and always applies epithots to thom indicative of 
hamivation, and often of yonoration, as if they woro ondowed with 
moral qualities, and ovon divino attributes, But while, in Enro- 
pean pootry, the scenery on the banks of rivors is most colébrated. 
for its greenness, fortility, &0., the pootry of India, while it often 
refers to tho samo objects, dwells much moro than that of Europo on 
the refreshing nature of the wators, of tho 11ver's, thomsolyos, Tho 
groat and constant utility of the rivors, in so hot # country as India, 
becomes the principal objeot of attontion on tho part of tho people, 
and honoo it is noticed much moro by tho poots, than is usnal in 
Enropean compositions of the same nature. The immedinto banks 
of tropical rivers, also, aro uot genorally so boantiful as aro those of 
colder climates. ‘The fluctuations in the height of the steam are 80 
great, that the banks are often complotely overflowed, go as ontirely 
to dostroy all ornamental oultivation im their vicinity, unloss at a 
great elevation above the water, or strongly protested by art; or, 
on the other hand, tho water is so low, as to leave considerable 
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spaces covered with saud, or mud, between the more regular stream, 
and the permanontly cultivated, or green banks. Such spaces aro, 
during tho dry season, often of miles in extent on the Ganges, and 
being destitute of trees and gardens, or permanent cultivation of 
any kind, can have vory little of the picturesque, unless what‘arises 
from the viow of a fino rivor, always, in itself, an interesting ob- 
ject. Tho Hindoo posts, however, dwell constantly ou their noblo 
rivers, and though they speak more of the cooling, refreshing wa- 
tors themselves, and of thoir power in purifying, not only the body, 
but also the soul, as woll as of tho divine nature of tho Gunga, in 
partioular, as dosconded from heayen; they derive much of their 
imagery from the scouos on their banks. The popular songs, espe- 
cially those sung by the stiolling performers, and religious devo- 
toes, are full of such references to the rivers, and their banks, of 
which the following may be taken as a specimen, or, rather, imita~ 
tion. These songs are generally sung to a sort of chiming sound, 
mado on asmall instrumont, somothing like a guitar, or to a fow rude 
notes on alittle drum, or sort of tambourine, the voice rising or 
falling, according to tho idea of the porformer respecting the naturs 
of his subject. , 
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Suvon the days of my youth, O how far havo I wandored { 
How strange sooms the way | O how much like a droam | 
But whoro ave tho scenes, like the scencs of my childlood, 
‘Whon all heedless I roamed by the Chumbul’s clear stream ? 


T have climbed tho steep sides of the lofty Tamala, 

And gazed on their summits in motning’s bright gleam ; 
Lhave strayed through the sweot sconted groves of Bengila, 
But I sighed for the gay panks of Chumbul’s clear stream, 


Gently and softly flows the Nirbudda, 

Pure are its waters, and holy they seem ; 

And lovely the banks of the far wandoring Tistna, 
But to mo, O how dearer the Chumbul’s clear streati { 
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Broad is the Sutledjo, and rapid the Chenéb, 

And yhirling the Indus runs to tho main ; 

But troo, as tho Chakwi* turns to the moon-beams, 
My heart wanders back to the Chumbul again. 


Rich are the flelds by the slow winding Ghumti, 

And fair are tho lands that aro layed by the Sono; 

But fairor and dearer the banks of tho Chumbul, 

Where my thoughts dwell with fondnoss on days that are gono. 


Through gardens and palaces glides tho fair Jumna, 
And royal the cities that rise o’er its tido; 

But to mo, O how purer tho sweet rippling Chambul, 
Where gladsome I bounded in youth’s carly pride! 
Divine are the Gunga’s all nourishing wators, 

How glorious they shino in the sun’s setting beam | 
And lovyoly tho scones on the groon banks of Dewi; 
But loyolior by far is the Chumbul’s clear stream. 


Few countrios are moro favoured with fine rivors than India. 
Evyon when theso avo not near, thore is, in gonoral, a great abun- 
dance of wholosomo wator easily found, oither for domostic uso, or 
for irrigating tho flolds, by moroly digging wolls of comparitively 


“ The chakwé is a spectes of watarfowl often to bo scon on tho Ganges, and from 
its habit of always sitting with its head turned to the moon at night, it is supposed, by 
the natives, to ba enamoured of the moon-heams, ‘The femnlo is called, tho chakwi, 
and from never baing seen apart from each other, thoso birds are looked on as oxam- 
plea of conjugal lovo and fidelity, A marricd couple whoso affection for enoh othar 
is very obvious, so that they are always to be scon im each othar's company, aro said 
to be like the chakw& and chakwi, for if you 300 the one, the othor is aure to be neal. 
Even when a considerable number of thase birds are on the sama bouk, thay are gaue- 
rally observed to keap togather in pairs, The Iindoos aocm to hava a vary great ro~ 
spect for them, as highly exemplary characters, and rately pass them, without soma 
observation on their mutual love, and apparont satisfaction with each other's company, 
aspecially when thore are ladies present, who may derive profit from the example ot 
the faithful chakwi. : 
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moderate depth, In upper India, the level of the Ganges may be 
taken as tho average hoight to which water will riso in wells, whor- 
ever thoy may bo dug, as the general alluvial nature of the soil, 
enables it to filter through and be always accessible at a certain 
depth, yarying according to the season of the year. In ordinary 
yoars this is not groat, and in years of oxcessive drought, a supply 
can almost aliays be obtained by clearing out the wells, and 
diyging them a little deeper in the bottom. Thoroughly good wells, 
haworer, calculated to afford at all scasons an abundant supply of 
water, are very oxpensive, as they require not only to be deep, but 
wide, and built up with solid stone, or brickwork, to prevent the 
ea th fiom falling in, so as to accumulate in the bottom, and thus to 
dooroase the supply of water. In most places plenty of good wator 
may be always obtained, at from twonty to thirty feet bolow the 
surface of the ground, unless in spots elevated a good deal above 
the lovel of the country, in general, many parts of which, are no 
doubt much lower than even the bottom of the Ganges, though not 
so much so as in Bengal, while on the othor hand, there aro many 
vidges, or undulations in the country, not deserving the name of 
hills, but still, rising a good deal above tho lovel of tho Ganges. 

In somo places the ground is impreguated with saltpetro and other 
anbstances, which render tho water in somo dogree, unstitable, 
alther for drinking or for culinary purposes. This is the case in 
many parts of the district of Beuares, from which much saltpetre is 
exported, The people, in such places, prefer to the water found in 
wells, that of the Ganges, and other riyors, which is genorally ox- 
osllent when filtered, or allowed to stand a little, till the sand and 
other‘substances, held in solution, have time to subside, and leave it 
porfectly clear, Yo facilitate this, a little alum is often thrown 
into a lage oarthon vessel, filled with water. ‘Phe natives also nse, 
for the samo purpose, a species of nut called ‘“ni:malli,” or tha 
purifier, which, after boing burnt, and then ground like coffee, is 
thrown into the water, where it soon sinks to the bottom, carrying 
down with it, all the particles of vegetable, or other matter, and 
thus leaving the water delightfully pure, 
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In the noith-westorn provinces of India, it seldom rains, during 
the months when the principal grain crops are growing, The flelds 
haye, therefore, genorally to be soveral times watored, cither from 
athe river, or from tanks and wells, dug in places convenient for the 
purpose. After they are sown, tho fiolds are Jnid ont in small bods, 
or compartments, with little channols dug botweon thom, and small 
ridges, formed of tho earth displaced, making cach little bed into a 
sort of squaro basin, into which the wator is mado to flow, along the 
channels, by a person who directs it, as it is needod, first into ono 
‘hed, and then into another, by opening o passago fn it, gonorally 
with his bare foot. When one bed has boen well overflowed, so as 
to be laid for a time quite under water, he shuts up the passage 
through its little boundary ridge, with his foot, and then opens one 
into anothor subdivision of the fleld, till ho has irrigated tho wholo. 
This mode of watering the fiolds is not peculiar to India, but pre- 
yails all over the Hast, and is roferred to in scripture, whore 
mention 1s made of “wateing with the foot,” a phrase not vory 
intolligiblo to tho English reader, till explained by roforonco to this 
practido, so common in tho warm countiios of Asia. 

Tha raising of so much water, as is requived for this important 
purpose, forms a gront part of tho omployment of tho villagers 
during the dry season, Mon, women, childron, and bullocks are 
constantly ongaged in raising the water from tho riyor, ov from 
tanks and wells, and sonding it in dolightfully cooling and rofiosh- 
ing streams, over the thirsty flolds; and tho noiso they mako in 
shouting to their cattle, halooing to each other, and singing at the 
tops of their voices, is referred to in scripture as “tho joy of thom 
that drayy water,” In tho oloscly peopled, and woll onltivated 
districts of Bahar and Benares, the whole country is covered over 
with wolls, and the lively and noisy groups of water-drawors give a 
peculiar interest aud anfmation to tho scenes of rural lifo, and are 
always dwelt on by native poots when thoy wish to describe a 
happy and prosperous state of society; and the samo use of such a 
scene, is mado by the prophet whon ho says, “with joy shall yo 
draw water from the wells of salvation.” 

r2 
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There aro various ways in which they raise water from wells; 
but the most common is ag follows :—Two small pillars, sometimes 
morely of clay, but frequently also of wood or stone, are erected, 
ove on cach side of the woll. A piece of wood, with a rovolving 
block, in the middle of it, right over the mouth of the well, ts 
placed transversely with an end leaning on each pillar. A ropes 
passed ovor this blook, to one ond of which a large leathern bag 
composed of a whole cow hide, drawn together at the mouth like a 
purse, is attached. This is let down into tho well, and at once fills 
with water, on which the oxen yoked to the other end of the ropo, 
are driven off at around trot, to got them to which, some smart 
blows and lond shouts are 1aquisite. This in an instant brings the 
large leathorn bucket to tho well’s mouth, whore a man or woman, 
stationed for the purpose, catches hold of it, and pulling if to one 
side upsets it, so that its contents fall into a small cistern, from 
which the water flows along a little canal prepared to convey it to 
any field, or garden, whero it may be required, By this time the 
oxen are walking back to the well’s mouth, the cow Inde again is 
Jet down, and the samo process is repented, 80 that a considerable 
stream is kept flowing on, to be distributed over the flelds. Tho 
space rouud the well’s mouth, has gonerally to bo raised by a con- 
sidorablo embankment, so as to produce a sufficient descent for the 
water to run to the fields, or gardons, for which it is intondod, pnd 
sometimes a sort of small tomporary acqueduct has to be made 
aoross hollow places, and oven the public roads; the Enghsh antho- 
fities not bemg very particular in preventing such encroachments 
on the public convenionce, where the private advantage to the 
industrious classes is so great, by their getting abundance of water 
for thoir folds. Thoy occasionally giumble and scold the people 
for spoiling the publio highways, by cutting these little canals, and 
carrying streams of water across them, but as they are always 
yeady with an apology, and a promise to put tho road all right whon 
they havo done; and also to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
help any vehicle through, that may stick fast, there is an ond of the 
matter, 
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Po facilitate tho progress of irrigation, there are wells dug every 
where among the flelds, and genorally one in evéry garden of conse- 
quence, Along tle1oad sides, also, thero aro public wells for tho usa 
of travellers. These, likewiso, are used for watering the neighbouring. 
fields. Some of thom are made by the governmont authorities, most 
partly with local funds, at their disposal ; but moro of them by the 
woalthy natives, by whom it is rogmdod as an act of groat morit, to 
dig a good well for tho public uso, especially on roads loading to 
holy places, such as Bonaros. Large tanks are dug in tho same 
way, both for convenience as public baths, accessible to rich and 
poor alike, and as reservoirs from which the flelds may bo waterod. 
Some of these are works of gront utility, and have cost immonse 
aums, being of considorable depth, and several aocreg in oxtent, 
They are surrounded by solid masonry, and haye broad stairs, or 
ghats, with Iarge stone stops, conveniont either for bathing or fetch- 
ing water, as well as for washing clothos, and holding sooial intor~ 
course, These ghats of the tanks, are to tho people of the interior 
towns, and villages, what those of tho Gangos aro to tho inhabitants. 
of its banks, the goneral resort of gossips and nows-mongors, and of 
all the classes, so numerous in India, who having no buisness of 
thoir own, very bonoyolently spond all thoir time in attending to 
that of others, 

Out of these tanks, as well as from the rivor, water is often com- 
voyed to tho flolds in a Iarge stroam, by arathor simplo, but somo- 
what laborious process, A. fow small platforms, varying in numbor 
according to the height of the bank, aro mado, asconding in 1 sorios 
from the level of the water, to that of the ficlds aiound, each one 
having on it, a hollow space for holding water. Two men are 
placed by exch of these little dams, on overy platform, and two 
below, by the side of the tank, or river. Each pair of mon, lave a 
large wicker basket, which they hold with both hands, by moans of 
small ropes. This basket they awing backwards and forwards, 
baling up the fill of it, at cach stroke, thus heaving it up, from 
lowor to a higher dam, the uppermost pak, casting it into the 
trough, on the top of the bank, whence it runs along in the channo}, 
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which they have previously prepared, to conduct it into their fields. 
Ag this process requires a number of hands, the land holders, and 
larger farmors, employ hired labourers, or coolies, while the smaller 
oultivators club together, to water cach others fields, by turns. 
Tho quantity of water thrown up, by six or oight men in this way, 
is so great, that on first passing a stream, sent by thom, into the 
fields, one is surprised, and requires to go and look at the process, 
before he can feel cyen convinced, that there is but one got of people 
at work, As this mode of watering is rather laborious, women and 
boys are not often to be seen engaged in it, unless in distributing 
the water in the fields, which is very easy, as they have merely to 
open, and shut the beds; for, though the women of Hindustan work 
a great deal, they seldom do anything requiring a groat exortion of 
physical strength. It may be remarked, that the baskets used in 
this process, are by no means water-tight; buf the quickness of the 
the motion is such, that very little escapes, Tho steam engine, will 
no doubt, in time, partly, at least, supersede this simple, but ingoni- 
ous process, boing most admirably adapted to the purpose, It has 
already boon introduced, by the indigo and sugar planters, and will 
Hkely, soon become munch moro general, ‘Were thore a small 
ongine in ovory considorable yillago, or district; as much water 
might bo raised, and drawn off, by various channels, as would water 
tho fiolds for a great distance round, and greatly abridgo labour, 
and inoreaso the general produce of the country. Where so much of 
tho productiyoness of the soil depends on abundant watering, and 
whoro there are so yory few seasons, in which it is hot several 
times required, before the crop can be reaped, the amount of the 
produce necossarily varies groatly, according to the personal indus- 
try of tho oultivators, or their ability to pry for labourers, 

Thoro are no places of much importance on the Ganges, botwoon 
Chupra and Buxar, the population Ilving mostly in villages. 
Buxar is a native town of some size, and is still a small Zuropean 
station, though not one of so much consequence as it once was, 
There is hore 4 small fort, built on an eminence on the southern 
bank of the Gangos; but it is now dismantled, and used merely as 
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a sort of barracks for a few companies of sepoys, the only military 
force at the atation. The principal part of tho native town is 
situated at somo distance inland, but the few European rosidonts 
have rather commodious houses on the banks of the riyer, on each 
side of the fort. Buxar being regarded as a hoalthy placo, was 
formerly used as a station for Luropoan invalid soldiers ; but these 
. have now been removed to other places, especially to new stations 
on the mountains. The Church gocioty, used to have a mixsionary 
here, or at least a catechist, but unless, perhaps, a native teacher, 
thore is no one hore now, to preach the gospel, oither to natives or 
Europeans, A fow native Christians, chiefly the widows of English 
soldiers, used to form a small congrogation hore, but most of these 
also, have gone to Chunar and other places, It is much to be 
regretted, that tho mission at Buxar has been abandoned, as tho 
position is favourable for giving access to an oxtensive native popu- 
lation, though tho town itself is not very large. It is likely, how- 
evor, to bo again occupiod by the Gorman missionaries of the Borlin 
society, at least as an out-station, as it forma a yory conyoniont 
post, betweon thoir two missions of Ohupra and Ghasipur. Too 
good, effective body of missionarics, who would givo considerable 
attoution to itinorating and yillago proaching, Baxay would prosont 
a very inyiting sphore of usofulnoss, and might be entered on with 
considerable prospects of success, by any of the nower sociatios 
whose resourcog are not vory groat, aud who ave not yot involved in 
the responsibilities of othor missions, in lager and more difllcult 
placer, The more powerful and well established societies, aro best 
able to grapple with, and overcome the more formidable obstacles to 
be mot with in the largo cities; but o station like Buxar, sur- 
rounded with a great rural population, might bo taken up on a logs 
expensive plan, and the work prosecuted with the best prospects of 
success, by some of the new, or minor institutions. By the blessing 
of the Lord, a yory intoresting field around Buxar might easily be 
brought under Christian culture, and a harvest of immortal souls 
brought in; for in these parts the gospel has already boen moro or 
Jess preached, and a considerable desire has been manifested to 
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. 
listen attentively to its truths. But little hag yet been done to 
bring it regularly before tho people, though, whenever I haye 
preached in this district, it seemed easy to get attentive hearers, 

Several European officers are stationed at Boxar, having undor 
their charge a largo stud of young horses, for the supply of the 
cavalry, in connexion with one of a similar nature at Ghazipur. Be- 
sides tho military officors, in charge of this establishment, and a 
medioal man, there are only a fow other Enropeans, who are Indigo- 
plantors, &0., most of the pensioners having left the place. A chapol, 
for Christian worship, was erected in Busar, a good many years ago, 
but there is very seldom any preaching, A. religions service is, how- 
over, I have understood, kept up by some of the gentlemen resident 
here, who read the prayors of the Churoh of England, and sometimes 
asormon. This plan is kopt up ata good many of tho smallor Eu- 
ropean stations, whore thore are no chaplains, or missionaries. The 
chapel here was originaly built for all denominations, and on one 
occasion, in passing I preached in it, to asmall andience, It has 
now, howevor, I understand, been appropriated to the sole nso of 
the Church of England. This plan has been acted on in too many 
casos in India, whero places of worship have been originally built, 
for tho common use of Christians of difforont doncminations, but are 
now olaimed for tho oxolusivo use of tho clergy of the English Church, 
who sometimes aot on tho principle of the dog in the manger, shut- 
ing out othors, whilo thoy make no adequate uso, of such small places, 
themselves, The blame rosts oxclusively with the chaplains of the 
Company, and not with the laymen, hy whom snoh places of wor- 
ship are built. Tho pious laymen in India, are gonerally men of 
Ohristian liberality and would gladly avail themselves, of the oc. 
casional ministorations of any proporly accredited minister, of 
any protestant church, who might happen to pass, or to livo 
near; but the clergy of tho church rofuso to preach, where dis- 
sontors aro admitted to the pulpit, and gonorally manago to got such 
places of worship secured for the exclusive use of their own churol, 
A number of years ago, a fow pious gontlomen, some of whom were 
dissenters, built a smal] but handsome place of worship, at a station 
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in uppor India, intending it for the use of all Ohvistians, After 
they had it finished, thoy wrote to a missionary, who was a dissenter, 
requesting him to favour them with a visit, and to proach in their 
new place, Ie wrote to say he would be happy to como, and they 
arranged to sond a conyoyance to meet him. Tho chaplain, how- 
over, of the nearest station, then regarded as an ovangolical prencher, 
but now as a Pusoyite, haying heard of tho invitation to his dissonting 
prothor, with whom ho professed to bo on torms of friondship, wroto at 
once to remonstrate with tho partios, and to inform them, that if they 
admitted a dissonter to the pulpit, neither he nor any other of the 
Church of England clergy, would over preach in it, Thoy folt very 
much embarrassed, but as most of them wore mombors of the Ohurch 
of England, and nono of tho others had any dosire of shutting out 
tho episcopalian clergy, they wore undor the necossity of wiiting to 
the missionary, whom thoy had invited, requosting him not to come, 
There was no help, but to give up the place unconditionally to the 
Ohurch of England, though thoy only got a sermon now and then 
for a number of years, from that body, The clergy noithor supplied it 
thomsolves, nor would thoy allow tho pooplo to hayo it supplied by 
othors. A missionary, who from boing a foreigner, is but imporfootly 
able to spoak in English, has at last, I have hoard, got posession of 
tho chapel for tho church missionary socicty. 

It is truo, the missionariog are sont, not to the fow scattered Euro- 
peans, bui to the millions of the heathen, and to haye to officiate in 
English places of worship often, is not destrablo, but the vory oon- 
trary. Still, it is not a Ohvistian spirit that would shut thom ont 
from snoh places as the above, and proyent thom from occasionally 
attempting to benefit the souls of thoir follow countrymen; and 
rather leave the gospel unpreached, than allow men an opportunity 
to preach it, who are at all hands, acknowledged to be well qnuli- 
fied fo do so, unless they conform to a formulary, and to an ec- 
closiastical constitution, whioh thoy cannot, in some important 
particulars, reconcile with the teachings of divine revelation; but 
who, in their opinions, are so far from boing singular, that thoy re- 
present, to a large extent, the majority of orthodox protostantism, 
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It is to bo feared, that the spirit manifested by such acts, were it 
carrried fully ont, would shut us out of India altogether, and leave 
the gospel every where unpreached, rather than allow it to be taught 
by many who claim apostolic succossion, only in so fay as their cha- 
yactors and doctrine correspond with those of the apostles, and first 
preachers of Christianity. It does not scom a vory strong proof of 
apostolic succession, to shut out the gospel from a place of worship, 
and to snorifice tho odification of belisvers, and the conversion of 
men from the error of their ways, to a more point of form, not re- 
quired by any essential law of the Church of England itself, But 
rather than orthodox doctrine should be preached from the same 
pulpit, occasionally used by themselvos—and that by men with whom 
thoy aro willing to associato as private friends, to a fow follow 
country mon in a strange land, who aro thirsting for tho water of 
life, and shew thoir anxioty to obtain it, by liberally contributing to 
eroot a plavo of divine worship in tho midst of tho hoathon—some of 
those clergymen will deliberately leave a place destitute, for eleven 
months in the year, of overy thing liko the regular means of grace, 
whon they know yory well, that there ave mon able and willing to 
preach, 

Botwoon tho missionarios, howevor, of the Church of England and 
thoso of tho dissonting bodies, thore is, in gonoral,,a considerable 
amount of friendly intercourse, and also of public cooperation, in 
some very important parts of tho work, in which all are engaged, 
It is mostly in connoxion with the small European communities, that 
the jealousy, and high Ghurch feelings of some of the clergy are 
manifosted. It would, no doubt, bo a boon to some of the smallor 
European stations, were the worthy Bishop some what to relax the 
more stringont episcopal rules, and if, instoad of building a number 
of Inrge conscerated churches, exclusively for the Church of England 
clorgy, ho vould oncourago the ercotion of a numbor of smallor places, 
to be used, in common, by all protestants. The gospel might then 
be more extensively preached, and it is not likely that the Church 
of England would loose any of her real adhorents by the plan; while 
many of the European community, having belonged to the Presby- 
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terian and other Churches, befere going to India, would be greatly 
benefited. Many of the missionaries of different donominations, 
who devote all their time and talents exclusively to native work, 
are gonerally known to be as woll qualifiod to preach in English, as 
the average of the Company’s chaplains, (which is not claiming for 
thom a vory high standard) and though no man is more opposed than 
Tam, to missionarios haying much to do with English proaching in 
India, I do, not think an ooasional sormon would much interforo with 
their labours; while it might do good to others, and be of some be- 
uefit to themselves, by onabling them to retain the habit of preaching 
in their mother tongue. ' 

But to return to Buxar. It was near this place, in October, 1764, 
that the decisive battle, gained by the British force, under Si’, HL. 
Munro, over the army of Oudho, under Meor Kasim, gave that pre- 
ponderance to ghe British power in India, which, through all the 
vicissitudes of its eventful history, it has ovor since retained. ‘The 
army of Kasim, consisting of about fifty thousand mon, was routed by 
a more handful of English and native troops, whose loss was small, 
Six thousand were killod, and one hundred and fifty pices of cannon, 
and, great military stores wore captured, and as tho results of this 
yiotory, the wholo country ou tho Gangos, with the exception of 
the fort of Chunar, as far as Allahabad, oamo under British rule, 
and has eyor since been tho main stay of the Anglo-Indian Eim- 
pire, in respect both to its finances, and to its military power. The 
British authority, over the most valuable provinces of Hindustan 
proper, may thorefore, be said to date from Oct. 1764. ‘Before that 
period, the power of the English in India, Was small, and of no 
distinotive charactor, boing mixed up with, and dopondent on that 
of native states, and daily oxposed to suddon, and ontire oxtinotion, 

Perhaps none of the men who thon acted the most prominent 
parts in the carly history of British India, had any idea of the mo- 
montons consequences of the course which the immediate pressure 
of ciroumstances led thom to pursue. ‘Thoy never oxpectod that 
the vast and fortile territories, which they acquired so rapidly, by 
what they meant for, morely temporary measures, would ever be 
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consolidated into a great, but compact empire, over which Britons 
should have indisputed sway, and exercise a regular and well de- 
fined oivil jurisdiction, Struggling to preserve their property, and 
existence, as a commercial body, they became auxiliaries to the 
parties, most willing to protect them against others, more hostile 
to their interests, and soon found thomsclyes inextricably involved 
amidst the intrigues, revolutions, and politioal chaos, occasioned 
by the breaking up of the unwieldy power of the Mogul Empire, 
which, like all othor Asiatic despotisms, had lost the impulses by 
which it had risen, and was sinking rapidly into decay. While tho 
mere governors of provinces had become petty princes, assuming 
power, roally indopendent of the Emperors, though nominally 
subject to them, woro contending flercely among themselves for 
tho ascendancy in India, the servants of the company from thoir 
shill, talent, and superior organization as a body, though, at that 
timo, only partially formed, wore soon in a position to enable thom 
to manago the affairs of the country, thon in a state of confusion, 
from which nono of their native ullics were able to retrieve thom. 
From being more auxiharios, fighting to protect their commercial 
intorests, they found themsolyes, before they wore aware, turned 
into principals, in tho contosts of a period, whou overy man’s hand 
was against his noighbours; and, suddenly and unoxpoctedly thoy 
came into tho possession of a power, superior to that of any of the 
individual rulors, who wore then contonding for the government, of 
tho respeotive provinces of tho empire, 
The riso of the British power in India, is a phenomenon in’ his- 
tory, not easily explained, though ofton very summarily disposed 
_ of, a8 the more result of military aggression, But this is no 
botter an explaination of the thing, than that which oxplains the 
carth’s stability, by placing it on the hoad of a groat snake, and the 
snake on that of a tortoise, without tolling us what tho tortoise 
stands upon. The question still roturns, How camo a few young 
mén, the clerks of a London commeroial firm, without oither funds 
“or anatiity; to obtain by more offorta of their own, in spite of tho 
dsternliedgopposition ‘of their employers, the command of both; 
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and in the course of a few years, to ostablish ono of the greatest 
empires, which the world has oyor seon? Whonoo came the power 
of military aggression, in tho first instanco, is to be explained. All 
the troops thoy had, wore meroly a few men to act as police, or 
gontries, over thoir offices, and warehouses, Thoy had no army till 
they became possessed of an ompire, and whatever instances of 
military and unjustifiable aggression, may hayo subsequently taken 
place, they cannot oxplain so vory casily as scems to be imagined, 
the some of the power, to raiso and maintain an army capable of 
conquoing and holding so great au ompite, whon noither mon nor 
money were sont from Britain for the purpose, and when all the 
original notors in tho affair, wore only obscure young mon, sorving in 
merchants’ offices for a fow pounds a year, and o fow country lads, 
mostly from the highlands of Scotland, employed as a sort of mili- 
tary guard to their factories. 

The riso of our powor in India was, no doubt, attended by much* 
rapaoity and injustice, on the part of the bold but talonted adven- 
turors, who first acquired tho influonce and territory, that formed 
tho basis of our dominions; but sober history has not yot pronounced 
a oalm and unbiased decision, on cithor tho morality, ox policy, of 
many of tho principal measures which lod to that acquisition,» Ta 
history of British India has not yot boon written. Its events hayo 
only boon the themo of political discussion, Most of the writers 
have beon, not only servants, but more apologists of the Bast India 
Gompany, or, on the other hand, giossly prejudiced against it, and 
not a fow of them porsonal enemios of its administration, or the re- 
gular hivelings, or dupes of such. Willful detraction and misrepre- 
sentation, and not a little of real falsehood, hayo boon employed, in ‘ 
order to proiluco an improssion, sometimes against the governmont 
ag such, and at other times against individual officors, éinployod in 
its service, Hvon men who have beon dismissed from office in India, 
for real, or alledged misconduct, have ofton been taken as unsus- 
pocted authorities, for many charges of misgovernment, who, had 
not their own misdomeanors been brought under the disapproval of 
thoir snporiors, world hayo remained in povfest silonoe abont the 
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abuses of which thoy complain, Still, no one can doubt, but the 
esprit de corps of the Company’s public services, whether otyil or 
military, naturally tends to lead men to stand by each other, 
through thick and thin, though perfectly conscious, in many cases, 
that thoy have done wrong, That thero should not be vory many 
incompetant mon in such a large body of functionaries, it would bo 
quite unreasonable to expect, especially considering the distance, 
and unconnected natuie of many of the districts over which some of 
them are called on to preside; and the great diMoulty of managing, 
and duly rostraining, a large host of native agents of various do- 
scriptions, but in genoral of very doubtful character for truth or 
honesty With such very imperfoct instrumonts of administration, 
it can bo matter of no great wonder, that many abuser should be 
occasionally found to oxist, notwithstanding the peculiar systom of 
checks, and gradations of suporintending authority, on which the 
‘supreme government proceeds, and the strict watch, maintained by 
it, over its officers, 

Thero is, however, a considerable disposition in some quarters at 
home, to visit the iniquities of tho oarly rulors of India, on “ their 
obildren of tho third and fourth gunoration ;” and people who would 
never think of charging tho corruption and bribery, practised in 
England by tho administration of Sir Robert Walpole, on that of 
Sir Robert Peel, or of Lord John Russel, are often found taking 
thoir notions of tho present goyernment of India, from the charges 
mado, bub never substantiated, againt Warran Tastings, or from 
the popular notions of Lord Clive’s transactions in India, during a 
poriod of war and confusion, when British authority was scarcely 
established in any part of the country. Tho conduct of Buropean 
adventurers in India whose functions wore not defined, and whoso 
powers were of no sottled character, is supposed to be still tho model 
of that of tho presont rulors of that country, and evory abuse that 
ever existed, is supposed io oxist still, without any attempts at ro~ 
form having ever been made. The British government is full of 
abuges-&tttome, 4nd so is evory existing goyernment on the face of 
the earth, that of India not excopted, but if public opinion is to lave 
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a powerfal and salutary influonco on official mon, it ought to bo well 
informed, and wisely*direoted towards the correction of glave and 
not trifling abuses, and such only as are fully proved to exist, and 
not against move imaginary evils; or eyon real evils, arising ont of 
causes over which the govornment has no control ; or mere forms of 
procedure, rendered more or less nocossary, or oxpodiont, not from 
their intrinsic merit, but from tho state of socioty, or the habits and 
customs of the people of India. Somotimes a great deal of virtuous 
indignation is wasted, on evils that have coased to oxist, asin the 
oage of tho Sutteo, respecting which, many a heart-rending and elo- 
quont speech was mado, calling on the British govornmont to abo- 
Hish the cruel rite, yoars after it had beon put an ond to in overy 
part of India, under our authority, and in almost every native 
stato whe1o our influence prevailed. Meotings wore oven held 
in London on the subject, years aftor it was abolished, at which 
not one of the speakers seomed to bo aware, that the only Sut- 
tees that could take placo in British India, must be perpetrated 
in defiance of tho Iaw and tho vigiloneo of the polico, in tho 
damo way, as thoy take place in England, by young ladios dis- 
appointed in loye, jumping from London Inidge, or fiom the top of 
the monumoent—a practice, which oven tho redoubtable Sir Potey 
Laurie has not been able ontively to provont, notwithstanding hay- 
ing givon public anouncoment of his magnanimous resolution to 
“put it down.” Murder and snicido often take place, and no 
Jaw can altogothor prevent thom; but though I havo liyod for 
years at the city of Benaies, whore Suttees wore more common than 
in almost any other placo, I never heard of one having happened 
singe they were legally abolished. Indeed, the vory stringent rules 
onforeed, through the police, rendeied them, oven in, private, next 
to impossible. With the exception of a yory few bigéted Brah- 
mans—who opposed tho act abolishing Sutteos, as an interference 
with their religious rites, partly fiom tho fear of its being turned 
into a precedent for other laws, affecting their privilepes—the 
people of India seldom speak of Suttee, excopt asa badrand bay- 
barons custom, yory properly suppressed. 
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T allude to this subject, not to discourage the friends of India 
from doing all thoy cau to mate thoir influence felt, both on the 
home government, and on that of India, for the removal of every 
proved abuso, sither in the civil or political affairs of that country ; 
but to give them a hint, that caution and discrimination aro espe- 
cially necessary in reference to the affairs of India, whethor brought 
before them by well meaning, but imporfectly informed philanthro- 
pists, or by the hired agents of deposed Rajas, who may have been 
stripped of petty territories, where they had long ceased to have 
any authority, even if they had been willing to oxercise it; and 
which had become mere nests for thieves, vagabonds, and common 
banditti, by whom tho industrious inhabitauts of our neighbouring 
distrigts wore yexed aud plundered, while our local magistrates 
could give no redress, as such miscreants could easily escape beyond 
their jurisdiction, and got protection from the officials of the native 
Rajas, or from thomsolves, by giving thom a share of tho plunder of 
British subjects. The making of roads, tho curtailment of tho 
public expenditure, the introduction of railways, and the romoyal of 
all restrictions on commerco, would do more real good to the 
millions of India, than iho roinstatomont of all its potty Rajas, 
impotent for good, and just powerful enough to do evil. ‘Tho aboli- 
tion of the duty on salt would bo a real boon to a hundiod millions 
of poor, but poaceable and industrious pooplo, whoso simple moals, 
are often, in congequonco of its great prico, but ill seasoned; but it 
is diffloult to conceive what advantago India could derive from 
restoring to a few rascals, a powor which most of them never om- 
ployed, oxcopt for the gratification of their own passions, the 
oppression of tho industrious, and tho support of a rabblemont of 
insolont, lazy, and blackguard retainers. 

The misdiroction of philanthropic offorts for India, is the more to 
bo regretted, as it is apt, rather to rotard, than to advance improve~ 
ments, in that country, by producing a bad fooling in the minds of 
public mon, and especially by discouraging thom from trying to do 
their Bi hp when they find themsolyes indisoriminately blamed for 

all mepduves, that may not exactly be according to English preco- 
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dents, but which they know to be well intended, and boliove to be 
adapted to the state’ of the country, for which they aro dosigned ; 
they are in great dangor, of becoming ontirely indifferent, to all 
public opinion from home, and thus India loses all the advantago, 
of a very salutary cheok, on the official conduct of its rulers. If 
the people of India are to secure real and solid advantages, from 
the influence of the English public, acting in healthy mannor, on 
thoir government, it can only be, by that ifluonce being wisoly, as 
well as benevolontly used, and not as it has too often been, by its 
being the mere offspring of homo puty fooling, and political sploen, 
or of disappointed self intorest, and personal revenge. Tho welfare 
of India, as such, is not always tho principal object of thoso who 
seem to tako most interost in its affairs, nor are the subjects most 
ardently disoussed, in reference to it, those in which tho natives of 
that countiy aro most concerned, he intorests of the small class 
of Europeans residont in India, havo most attontion paid to thom ; 
and the zeal so often expressed for native interests, is not unfre- 
quently put on by men who haye not succecdod in thoir own bbjects,_ 
aga mask to hide-tho soreness occasioned by porsonal disappoint- 
ment, or hostility to parties, whom thoy supposo, in ono way or 
other, to have stood in their way, If, in England, ey 
ambition so often woars the garb of real indopendonce, and patriot~ 
ism, it is not unnatural to suspoct, that somo part of that friendship 
to India, which can find no other mode of expression, but in violont 
opposition to tho governmont of that country, should occasionally 
spring from a similar sourso; more particularly, whon it comes from 
men, who never wont to India but for their own intorests, and wore 
never known to do, nor even attempt to do, any good to it whilo thera, 
Ono of the groatest ovils, by which India has always beon alllicted, 
has boen this—that its own natives, havo noyer had anything like 
patriotism, nor any care for its interests, in general, apart from 
their own individual, or selfish objects, and these over changing 
with tHow ci cumstancos, Teneo, wnloss by foreign aid, or advice, 
no improvemont ayer takes placo in India, Without an oxternal’ 
influence, India would probably haye continued to rotrogrado, 
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as it had been doing for ages before wo obtained possession of* it; 
but this state of things has beon checked, and’ we may yow confi- 
dontly hope, that a more public spirited era is approaching, when 
tho princrples now being gradually imbibed from Europcan institu- 
tions, and the steady progross of Christianity, will take a deep hold 
of the community, and lead to the development of a ically national 
acter, and a state of society, entirely now, and capable of a ra~ 
pid and onwaid moyement, in truo ciyilization, and pure religion. 
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COUNTRY ABOVE BUXAR,—OITY OF GHA7IPUR,—OPIUM TRADL,——MISSION OF 
{HO BERLIN SOCIETY.-—PRACTICE OF INTANTICIDE, &o,—-pistricr agp 
CITY OF JUANPUR. 


Tan distance fiom Buxar, to Ghaapur, which is tho noxt European 
station, is about twenty-four miles, Wo now enter tho province of 
Allahabad, according to tho division adopted im tho Mogul Empiro, 
but now only partially recognized. Tho country continues very 
Jike that of Bahfr, till wo pass Ghazipur, when its charactoristios 
pogin gradually to be somowhat different, fiom thoso of tho districts, 
through which wo have passed, faithor down, Tho samo goneral 
flatness of aspect continues, but tho country is by no moans auch 
a dead level as Bongal, but is formed of undulations, more or less ro-~ 
gular of a mound-like appearance, which hore and there seem almost 
as if tlnown up by art, into small knolls, or miniaturo hills. It 
would socom as if, on tho gradual subsidence of the anciont wators, by 
Wish tho whole country had beon covored, little ridgos had for atime 
boon formed, botwoon irregular shaped lakes, and whon theso lakes 
were gradually drained, their beds wore loft as sandy, or marshy hol- 
lows; though most of them are now good arable land. A few of 
thom, howovor, retain this character still, and aro of yory little value 
to the native oultivatoy, from being so much ovorflowed in tho tains ; 
but by @ proper system of drainage, and trenching, they might in 


general, be casily conyorted into good corn land, But native ag-, 


riculturo requires greab improvemont, to enablo it to overcome 
anything like formidable natural diflicultios. 

All the rivers of Hindustan flow in regular zig-zags, as if they 
were nothing more than connecting channels in differont directions, 
between chains of lakes, of yarions sizes and shapes, through which 
they had once flowed, till they had worn their beds deep onough to 
drain them ontitely of their waters, or had partially filled them up 
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by their deposit, Tho small streams, or nullas, genorally dry, 
except in the rains, have all the samo character, aud would seem to 
have beon merely the outlets, by which the surplus waters of a 
sories of lakes, overflowed, and found thoir way into those through 
which tho larger body of water passed. On tho subsidence of the 
waters, or the rising of the genoral level of the country, the bods of 
these Jakes becamo hollows, botwodn the more ancient dry lands, 
which now appear as ridges, or undulations, running gonorally 
parallel with the present course of the rivers, which still, during 
the rains, spread out and overflow the low lands, or more recently 
dried parts of the country, but never riso to the level of the lands 
of more ancient formation. The latter are the moro yalunblo, os 
they are not only more sccuro from accidents, arising from inunda~ 
tions, but hayo enjoyed tho advantage of boing wninterruptedly 
cultivated from the most ancient times; wniloss whoro—from nogloot, 
and want of enclosure, and propor water courses—the rains have boon 
allowed to wash away tho soil, and leave them perfectly usoless, 
Tho Ghunti, which takes its name from its windings, is a peculiar 
specimen of this character of tho rivers, in uppor India, appearing 
distinctly as if formed by a serios of artificial cuttings, mado to 
allow its waters to flow from ono lake to another; and all the other 
tivers, from tho great Gangos, to its smallest tributaries, havo tho 
amo general appoaranco. Somo of tho undulations of the country, 
aro 80 high as to mako them look, at a distance, as if thoy wero 
really smal} hills, ospecially when covered, as they often are, with 
clumps of fine largo umbrageous troos, argh us the Mangoo, tho 
Tamarind and Poopul, which eyorywhere abound in those pro- 
yincos, Tho whole country, therefore, has much more of a Enro- 
pean aspect than Bengal, There are fower trees, or other objects, 
of a tropical character, and tho rod tilod cottagos of the numerous 
villages, peeping out in all directions, from tho Mangoo and Tama~ 
rind groyos, so like, in the distance, to English Oaks, and Elms, 
and surrounded by largo herds of cattle, are much more Ewropean- 
lke, than tho frail bamboo cottages of Bongal, with their walls of 
Yicker work and matgpand their roofs of broad Palnyra leaves, 
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Ghazipur is a town, or city, of some importanes, and is usually 
spoken of, as having a native population, somowhere abont forty 
thousand; but I know not if any real estimate of the number of its 
inhabitants has ever beon mado. It is also a station for Europoan 
troops, and for tho civil courts of the surrounding district, Ii is 
about forty milos from Bonares, by tho road, but by tho river, 
which has many considorablo windings, it may, porhaps, be double 
that distance, It stands on the northern bank of tho Gangos, the 
native town being lowor down the rivor, than the military canton- 
ments, the courts of justice, and the housos of the civil officers of 
government, and other European inhabitants. Near tho bank of 
the rivor, there are some largo and handsomo native housos;, and 
among the rest, a palace and gardons in the Anglo-Indian atylo, 
and on an extensive scale, but not in good repair, originally, I belicye, 
builé by an European, but now belonging to tho Raja of Benares, by 
whom it is seldom or nover used. The natives of rank, or proporty, in 
India, will often spond yery largo sums, in erecting splendid housos and 
laying out fine gardens, surrounded with high walls, and haying ele- 
gant summer housos, and torraced gallovies, in which they may sit to 
onjoy tho cool air, in tho cyonings and mornings; but for want of 
attontion to timely and trifling ropairs, thoso fino buildings often 
scom in a stato of decay, whilo tho gardona aro somotimos overrun 
with woods, and parts of thom used for growing corn, or for grazing 
cattle. Such was the stato of tho bnilding and gadons hore re- 
ferred to, whon I saw thom. Ono of tho native Rajas, living at 
Bonares, has oight or ten noble mansions, but though he spends 
yearly an immenso income, he has scarcely a house in a docont state 
of repair, while some of them aro not inhabiteble at all, wuless fcr: 
owls, snakes, musk rats, scorpions, lizards, &o., by whom thoy are 
usually oceupied ; while, for the most part, tho gardons are onjoyed 
ag common property, by trayolling doyoteos, washormen’s donkeys, 
and Brahmani bulls. 

As amilitary station, Ghazipur is noither one of the largor, nor 
ono of the smaller olass. It has, generally, ono Europoan Togiment 
of Infantry, and one or two native corps. As a civil station, be< 
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sides some gentlemen connected with the revenue department, it has 
an Enropean magistrate, and several native functionaries, whose 
courts are held here; but I am not certain if it has now an English 
judge, or any superior courts. It is within the limits of the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, and, therefore, subject to the government of 
Agra, and not, as formerly, to that of Bengal. I'he European sta- 
tion, which is long and straggling, as well as the cantonments for 
the troops, is at some distance from the native city, but joined on 
to it by a lino of bazirs, or villages. Tho native town has a con- 
siderable trade, being conveniently situated for exporting the pro- 
duce of the districts below Benares, especially on the north side of 
tho river. The numbor of vessels, usually lying at the ghats in tho 
front of the town, is great. Largo quantities of grain, especially 
wheat and barley, aro oxported from here to Calontta, and othor 
parts of the lower provinces, and a great deal of rice and other 
produce of Bengal brought in exchange, to be taken to the largo 
towns still farther up the country. 4, 

Tho district around, is colobrated for the manufacture of attar of 
roses, and also of roso water. Largo quantities of tho latter, are 
sold here, in globular glass bottios, which aro carried about for 
salo, on tho banks of tho river, and ofton purchased by porsons 
who are passing in boats, cithor for uso, or to sell for profit in 
other places, whore 16 is nob made. The attar of roses, which is a 
much moro precious commodity, is exported to all parts of the 
country, whore it is very highly prized, and much used in polite 
ecromonies, among the higher classes, not only by tho peoplo of 
India, but by those of the surrounding nations, The cultivation of 
fiolds of roses, for this mannfacture, forms part of the agriouline 
of tho district, nnd in the season when they are in full bloom, these 
fields aio exceedingly fragrant and beautiful, Indigo is also ox~ 
ported in considerable quantities, from Ghazipur, as woll as two 
articles, which man has often turned into agents, or instruments of 
human destruction, saltpotie and opium. ‘What is known, in both 
the Chinese and European markets, as Bonares opinm, is for the most 
part, sent from Ghezipur; and the principal agents of government, 
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for conducting the monopoly of the opium trade, are resident here, 
Their appointments are generally spokon of as Incrative, though 
the sources from which thoir salaries ato doviyed, are by many, 
regarded as of a very quostionablo nature. 

Tho trafic in this well known, and ofton abused drug, has now 

, become very colobrated, in consequence of its having occasioned the 
Jato war, which resulted in the oponing of Ohina, to tho admission 
of European influence, and Ohristian knowledge. In this case, an 
agonoy, in itself ovil, has beon overruled by providence, to the pro- 
duction of a new state of things, which wo boliove, must ultimately 
Jead to good; but it is painful to think, that tho oxportation of 
opium from India to China, has not beon diminished since the war, 
but on the contrary, the evil which the war was undortaken to re- 
medy, hay beon groatly increased since its close. It seoms vory 
remarkable, that the Chinese should have such an infatuated 
inclination to the oxcessive uso of opium, while tho vice of opium 
eating, or smoking, doos not seem to bo greator, (though by no 
means uncommon) in tho districts whore much of it is grown, than 
in other parts of the world. Unless thoto is yory groat oxagge- 
ration on the subject, it would scom to be now used as mnoh it 
some parts of England, as it appears to be in placos whore it is 
most onltivated. 

‘Whether the government monopoly, and restriotions or its prodne~ 
tion, incroage or diminish its oxportation, is a question whioh I can- 
not answer; but I should think it impossible that monopoly, and 
restriction as to the production, could have any other offect than 
increasing the cost, and therefore, necessmily diminishing, the ox- 
portation as well as the home consumption, of any article whatever, 
That tho restrictions on growing opium, diminish its home con- 
sumption in India, I have no doubt, as thoy make if an article 
more difienlt to be obtained by the poorer classes, in tho samo way, 
as the high duty on spirits, makes it more diffloult for the poor to 
indulge in the uso of them, at home, Opium, much more than 
spirits, is an articlo of great value in medicine, so that the ontire 
suppression of its cultivation caunot easily be proposed; but to 
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keep down the abuse of it, as much as possible, no plan seoms to ba 
potter than to tax it hoavily, so as to rendor it moro difficult to be 
obtained, as an article of common use, and at the samo time, to 
ponofit the public revenue. Tho same may be said of other articles, 
usod in India for purposes of intoxication, by the natives. That 
the uso of opium is greater in some of the native states, where thero, i 
is no restriction on its growth, or sale, I have boon assuied, On 
one oceasion, while at Benares, I was informed, that, some yous 
ago, the great quantity of opium used by a few thousands of people 
who came thore on pilgrimage, in the train of a Raja, from central 
India, raised the price of it in all tho bazérs of the holy city, 
during tho period of his visit. His people were, no doubt, no-~ 
customed to got it cheaper at home in lus territovies, where much 
of it was grown, aud whore it was not so severely taxed or mo- 
nopolized, and they could not do without it, whon thoy came into 
the British dominions, whore its price was groater, in consequence 
of its being monopolized by government. But had the immense 
population of Benares, and the great concourse of strangers from 
the neighbouring districts, boon in the habit of using it as much, 
as thoso Rajput visitors, the increased consumption of four or five 
thousand people, a thing of almost daily occurrence there, could 
have Had no moro offect on the price of opium in tho bazar, than 
thoir presenoo had on the prico of grain, at the samo time—that is, 
no offect at all. Wore the government to have nothing to do with 
the opium trade, but to levy a high duty on it, whothor sold for 
home, or foreign consumption, it might bo much better than tho 
present system, which, like the now happily dissolved connection 
with idolatry, gives the appearance of patronizing and encouraging, 
both its growth, and its use; but at all events, it is a muoh more 
suitable object for heavy taxation than tho useful salt, so neaos- 
sary to soason tho plain meals of the labouring classes, who aro too 
poor to obtain Inxuries. 

There has not beon much done to spread the gospel iu Ghazipur, 
and its vicinity, A mission has, however, boon formed within tho 
last few years, by the Gorman missionaries of the Borlin sovicty, 
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several of whom have settled here. They are all young mon, and 
ata likely to be laborious and useful; but their mission is of too 
recent origin to be, as yet, expected to havo accomplished much. 
One of the Baptist missionaries, connected with Sorampur, sottled 
for a short time hore, a unmber of years ago, but not mecting with 
onconragomont, did not romain long. Sometimes, visits havo boon 
paid, dud the gospel has been preached, by the church mission- 
avics from Bonares, and Chunar, and occasionally by othors, but 
nothing like steady, or systomatie offorts, had boon made fully to 
introdnce Christianity to the people of Ghazipny, till theso Gorman 
brethren commenced their operations. 

Thoy did not find a vory favourable disposition towards the gos- 
pel among many of tho people; and the Muhammadans, especially, 
who are horo numerous, saised. rather a stiong opposition. It is not 
at all improbable that the desultoiness of tho visits of ethors, and 

‘tho want of steady and determined perseveranco in tho provious at~ 
tempts made to introduce the gospel, may have given a confidence to 
opponents, as in some other places of the samo hind, which othorwiso 
they would not have had. Tho Kuropoan soldiors, also, ag in simi- 
Jar military stations, have occasioned no small prejudice against 
Christianity, by their vicious conduct in the town and noghbourhood, 
ao that a respectful attention to the gospel, has not been so easily 
obtained, as in many other places more favourably situated in this 
respeot. Tho farther wo are from men who call thomselyos Ohris- 
tians but are not, the oasier it is to proach tho gospel. 

A. now society is always destitute of exporionced agonts, and in 
commencing a new station in India, has gonerally to labour under 
peculiar difficulties. Every thing has to be learned, and experience 
in the work has to be acquired, at a great oxponso of time and 
labour, and also of pecuniary outlay, boforo it can duly sottle its 
plans of oporation, or carry any of thom properly into affect. 
‘Whore societies have oxperionced agonts in whom vonfidonco may 
be reposed, thoy ought neyor to omploy the young and uutriod mou 
in commencing new stations, but rotain thom, wherever it is practic- 
able, in the position of assistants in their larger missions, till they 
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haye well loarned the language, and obtained considerable practice 
in the work. As the missionaries of the Borlin society, before thay 
commenced their own mission, went and lived somotime at the older 
missions of other sociotios, and assisted as volunteers, they acquired 
both the language, and some practical insight into the peculiar nature 
of the work, before they entered on the responsibilities of a station 
of their own. Though a young body, therofore, they have begun with 
adyantagos not possessed by the earlier agents of most societies, and 
itis to be hoped that thoy will soon be able to overcome prosent difft- 
culties, and at an early period, to meet with much success. 

Tho district immediately around Ghazipur, on both sides of the 
Ganges, prosonts a yory important field for itinorating, and to this 
work the German missionaries he1o, propose to direct much of their 
attontion, The paucity of preachers has, hithorto, in all our mis- 
sions, greatly prevented itinerating, than which, for general useful- 
noss, no part of the missionary work is more important, and, at the 
same time, more caloulated to preserve the health of European mis~ 
sionaries; as those who haye not boen conflnod at home by the 
pressure of local duties, but have beon at liberty to travel much in 
the country, havo almost, invariably, onjoyed better “health, than 
those who have beon obliged to romain constantly at thoir stations, 
always omployed in ono kind of work, and pressed by one class of 
responsibilities, without either relaxation, or any varioty in their 
ongagomonts, Some, indoed, have been undor the necessity of thus 
labouring ab homo uninterruptedly, owing to peouliaritios in tho 
nature of thoir work, and the difficulty of loaying their charge, even 
for a timo, without its suffering serious detrimont from thoir 
absenco. The health of such has given way most, while thoso who 
have had fow rosponsibilitios, and anxietios, especially of a local , 
uature, and whose work required little mental exortion, and ad- 
mitted of considerable variety of placo and scene, as woll as of 
modes of labour, have stood tho climate best. Thoro can bo but 
little doubt, but that there would bo much less Joss of health, and 
of life among European missionaries, were there more of them at 
the stations, so as to allow of a considerable division of Jabour, and 
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of a greater number of itiverating journeys, than they have gonc- 
rally, as yet, beon able to undertake. Wore they at liberty to go 
oftenor from home, their real usefniness as a body, would bo much 
inoreased, as in their various journeys through the native towns 
and villages, impressions might often bo produced on the minds of 
athe people, Places might hero and thero be found, aa rural sta- 
tions, at which ultimately, native teachers might be placed, and 
churches formed. The people of the rural districts are vory ofton 
Joss under the inflnenco of the Biahmans, and othor leaders, than 
those of the cities and large towns; and although all our contral 
missions ought to be in places of importance, their branches and 
schools should be spread over the country at largo, and embrace the 
more simple population of the smallor towns and villages. 

Thoro is a good carriage road from Ghazipur to Bonares, through 
a level, but not yory interesting country, It runs im a straight 
line, paraliel with the uorthorn bank of the river, which only occa- 
sionally approaches it, in some of its many windings. Tho Ghumti 
js the only river of any sizo that has to be crossed. Over this, 
during the dry season, there is a temporary bridge crected with 
bouts, &o., But in tho rains, it requires to be passed by a forry, or 
bonts, capable of taking horses and carriages, Jiko thoso usod in 
crossing the Ganges. Tho Ghumti, during the rains, is navigable 
ag far up as tho great city of Lucknaw, tho capital of the kingdom 
of Oudho, for vessels of considerable size; and for small vessols, at 
all seasons. A. little below tho city of Juanpur, it Yecoives tho 
waters of the Sai rivor, but still, at its junction with the Ganges, it 
is only a small stroam, This illustrates what we havo alroady no« 
ticed, that those rivers, in traversing tho extonsivo and thirsty 
plains of India, lose almost as much water in irrigating the country 
and by constant evaporation, &o., as they gain from many tribu- 
taries, so that the increase in tho volume of water, in tho lower 
parts of their course, boars but a small proportion to tho vast sup- 
plies they haye roccived, in thoir way from the Tamalaya moun- 
tains to Bengal, or the son. Thus tho Ghumti, whon it ontors the 
Ganges, about half way botwoon Ghazipur and Bonares, appoars 
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only an inconsiderable, but rathér deep rivulet; though, by tracing 
ib on tho map, it will be seon, that it rises in the Hamalaya moun« 
tains, at the distance of about four hundred miles from its junotion 
with the Ganges, and receives the waters of many smaller rivers, as 
it flows through the centre of the kingdom of Oudho, the capital of 
which, aud many other cities and towns, it supplies with water, as 
well as the city and district of Juanpur in the British dominions, 
Such is the quantity of water absorbed by the country, ¢hrough 
which it flows, that it is probably as large, one, or even two hundred 
miles above its junction with the Ganges as itis here. At, Juan- 
pur, which is at a distance of about thirty miles, it seems larger 
than at its mouth, though it has not then received the water of the 
Sai, which enters it some distance below that city. 

Tho district of Juanpur lies on both sidos of the Ghumti, and is 
one of the richest tracts of country in this part of India, Tho city, 
from which it takes its name, is one of great antiquity, and was 
oneo the capital of a considorable division of the country. It is still 
a large and interesting place, though it has somewhat of the appear- 
ance of departed gieatness. Tho oxact number of its inhabitants 
sooms fo bo nnknown, but has beon variously ostimated from forty 
to soventy thousand. It has many fluo old buildings, not a fow of 
thom now in aruinons state, though still in uso, indicative of former 
graudeur, Thoiy gonoral aspect is not Tindoo, but Muhammadan. 
It ig still a placo of importanco, and is yory convouiontly situated in 
tho midst of a prodnetivo and beautiful conntry, whore thoro is a 
considerable numbor of indigo and sugar factories, for the most part, 
conducted by Europeans. Tho produce of the country around, is 
easily oxported both by the Ghumti and the Ganges, ‘The popula- 
tion of the entito district iss great, and as compared with that of 
many parts of India, may be regarded as m a prosperous condition. 
Great quantities of indigo, opium, saltpotre, sugar, rum, wheat, 
parley, &¢., aro oaported to tho lower provinces, or for shipment to 
Burope and other countries, Boing on the frontiors of Ondhe, 
rogues and vagabonds of all desoriptions, as woll as ingolyent 
debtors, easily escape from tho grasp of the English law courts, and 
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this oiroumstarice gives a somewhat unsettled character to somo of 
the plades nearest the border, but in general, the inhabitants are 
poneable and tndustrious, As many of the country peoplo are of 
a fine spirited race, a great number of the soldiers, of the native 
army, is onlisted from this part of India. 

Though a large city, and tho chief town of a considorable dirtrict, 
there are gonorally no troops at Juanpur, except one rogimont, or a 
battalion of native Infantry, whose offtcers, with two or threo ciyi- 
lians, and somo indigo planters, constitute the entire European com- 
munity, The fortifteations of tho city are now ontirely in rains, 
not being supposed to be of any use, Thore is a fine old Muham- 
madan Inidge over the Ghumti, which connects tho native city 
on the northorn bank, with the Emopean station on tho southern. 
This bridge is on the groat highway, by which travellers and pil- 
grims pass betweon tho principal provinces of Oudho and tho holy 
city of Benares, and tho districts along the Ganges. 

Tu Juanpur, as in other largo sitios, that were once tho sonts of 
provincial governmonts, in the times of tho Mogul Empire, tho Mu- 
hammadans form alarger proportion of the people than in most other 
places ; but® the Hindoos are far more numorous in tho smaller 
towns and villages of the country around, much of the landed pro- 
perty being in the hands of the Biahymans, many of whom aro con~ 
nected with the Brahmanical familios resident, for tho most part, in 
the sacred city of Bonares. Many of tho people, also, belong to the 
various military tribes, which supply a large proportion of recruits 
for not only tho sepoy regiments, in the British service, but for the 
armies of the dillorent native states, being all of the old Dugald 
Dalgetty school, always ready with their sword, in any cause, which 
oan afford them regular pay and rations. Their fidelity may always 
be depended on, as long as the paymastor is punctual, and tho com- 
wissariat is well supplied They are the very men fit to be soldiers, 
being perfoctly indifferent about the causes of a war, and ready, at 
all times, to shed oither thoir own blood or thag of othors, when 
ordored by any ono “ whose salt they eat,”—that is, who puts clothes 
on their backs, money in their purses, and food in thei stomachs— 
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for all these are included, by an oriental, in hig idea of the word 
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salt, 

Most of these uion aro the sous of small farmers, of various castes, 
but especially of the Brahman and Rajput tribes. The latter are farai- 
lies, desdonded from tho anciont Khatrias or military caste of India, 
thongh not genorally regarded as quite pure. Thoy abound in these 
districts, and are gonorally, a tall and stalwart raco, but subdivided 
into many separate tribes, or minor castes. Two of these tribos, 
especially, are genorally 1eputed to be guilty of the practice of in- 
fanticide, by destyoying a great many of their fomale ghildren. 
The names of the tribes against which I have heard this charge of- 
tonest brought, aro the Rajbansi, and Reghubansi. They are not 
trne Rajputs, but offshoots of tho same great family. A. good many 
yoars ago, Mr Duncan, a Givilian, thon in chargo of the district, in 
conjunotion with some other offtcers of goyornmoent, succoeded in per- 
suading thom almost to abandon the practice, and by his praise- 
worthy and humane efforts, had the honour of saving a great many 
infant girls, who otherwise would have bean destroyed. Those, as 
they grow up, wore called by tho name of their doliveror—“ Duncan 
Sihib Ki Boti:’—or Mr Duncan’s daughters; and I have under- 
stood that, on ono occasion, he had the happiness of haying a groat 
numbor of thom brought to his tont, during a journey through tha 
district, aud prosonted to him by thoir grateful mofhers, as his ohil~ 
dren, who, but for him, would noyor havo been allowed to soo the 
aun. 

It ia said, however, that though infonticide, in this district, was 
once nearly abolished, it is still far from ancommon, if it has not 
been, to a large extent, revived, Ibis rather dificult, however, to 
obtain correct information on the subject. A gontloman, who spent 
some yoars as an indigo planter in tho district, partly inhabited by 
these tribes, and who was constantly about among the people, as- 
amod me, that there was such a vast disproportion between the 
sawmber of boys and girls, in almost all their villages, that he felt 
quite certain, that a preat many of the female children, must still 
be destroyed. The prastice is said to bo carvisd’ai go seoratly, that 
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it seoms quite impossible that tho polico should be ablo to dotoot it. 
A married woman may he known, by her neighbours, to be preg- 
nant, bub unless the child turns out to be a boy, it so happons, that 
no one ever sees it alive. Sho is always, whon*it is a girl, reportod 
merely to have had a miscarriage, or to have produced a doad 
infant, The nurse is instructed, if sho discovers the child to bo a 
girl, to destvey it, by preventing it from breathing, This sho is 
said to do, by twisting the umbilical cord, in somo peculiar way, 
about ita neck, so as to make it impossiblo, that it should evor 
breathe, or utter a ory, while at tho samo time, no marks of 
violonce are left on its body, so as to lead to any chance of detec- 
tion. 

The principal cans usually assigned for this inhuman practico, 
is the great proference given by theso peoplo to malo childron, and 
the groat roluotanco they have to the onoumbranco of daughtors, A 
feeling of this kind, to a cortain oxtent, has provailed from tho our- 
lest ages, among all the nations of the gst, but moro osposially 
among warlike tribes. It is in some dogroo uatural, wheroyor tho 
principle of clanship, or soparation into tribes or castes, is much 
prayalent in society, ag it is the malo line of descont alone, which 
gives the truo order of gonenlogical procedonco, and raisos a mul to 
an honourable place in the tribe of his ancestors, Somotimos’ his 
mother may not be of the samo tribo as his fathor, but unless she 
is of ono accounted lowor, tho rank of tho son is the samo as that of 
his father; but should his mother bo of lowor rank than his fathor, 
the son oan only tako the lower rank, or caste of his mother, Thus 
the family by intermarrying with a lower onste, desconds to the 
rank of that caste, and does not raiso the individual woman, or her 
childron, to its own level. Tho family thus losos a stop in genoral 
respectability, and social privilages, A man may, thorefore, marry 
a woman of higher caste than his own, if ho can got one, bub ho 
marely brings her down to his own level. Sho cannot raiso him, 
Hor family, howovor, will consider hor, uot only as individually 
Fae dat by the act, but as bringing dogradation on thom, and con- 

ivequently would not only wish, that sho did not mary at all, but 
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~tlat she did not eyon,oxist; unless sho oan marry into her own, or 
a higher iribo. 

In some of those tribes, howoyer, to got a daughter married in a 
way suitable totheir ideas of family honour nnd respoctability, or 
according to the customs of the caste—which, “like the laws of tho 
Modes and Persians, change not?—requires, as an indispensible 
condition, thet a large dowry be paid cither to the bridegroom, or 
to his father, A  yory expensive and protracted foast, often of 
many days’ duration, and ruinous to a poor man, whose moans aro 
seldom consulted, must be provided, as all the members of tho casto 
resident in tho place, and often many from a distance, have to be 
treated to their own satisfaction, othorwiso they will not consent to 
tho match. Tho fathor of a munerous family of daughters, thete- 
fore, ofton finds that ho has not the means mecessary to meot tho 
grent oxponso attondant on marrying them in an honourable way, 
to mon of their own tribe; and to pormit thom to remain unmarriod, 
after they aro come of ago, is, according to all tho ideas of re- 
spootablo Hindoo socioty, a great disgrace to a family, and even 
subjects it to tho disciplino of tho caste, while letting them marry 
into a lower caste, is not only wounding to prido, but subjects tho 
whole family to social degradation. ‘Tho romody for this great ovil 
in a fomily, is obvious, No one wishes to be thus embarrased by 
providing dowries, and boaring all tho exponsos of marrying a 
great numbor of daughtors, whon the peouliar oustoms of his tribe 
mako it imporativo, and at the samo timo, noxt to imposs{blo to do 
no, in a manner honourablo to himself and his family. Ilo, thore- 
fore, snloulates boforohand, what number, if any, of daughters he 
om, or will bring up, should his wife havo femalo children, and, 
oither with ov without hor consent, ho instructs the nurse who at- 
tonds her to act accordingly, That compliant fiuctionary is quite 
usod to tho thing, as part of her profossional duty; and is likely, 
being woll practiced, and altogether undisturbed by any qualms of 
couscionce, fo find somo way of doing it, that will render detection 
quite impossible. Indeed, in w country where human lifo is often so 
little regarded, ucighbours ave not likely te coueern themselves about 
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an infant that they have nover scen, or to mako auy inquiry about it; 

and still less is it probable, that avy one in authority, should evor 
fear a word about any suspicion of this aovt resting on any family, | 
especially in an obsoure village, principally inhabited by pooplo af 
tho samo tribe; among whom the crimo is common and allowed. 

Infanticide does not, in general, excite much surprise or abhorrence 

anywhoro in India, thongh it may be moxe common in ono part of 
the country than in another, One morning passing along a road. 
near my own house, I observed a number of peoplo standing round 

the nativo headman of a noighbouring police station, and some of 
his men. On stopping to sco what was tho matter, I fonnd that 
they had discoveved the dead body of a new born child, in a holo in 
the middle of the road, covered over with a little oarth, Thoro 

wore soveral persons looking on, but no one scomed to be much con- 

corned about the matter, or to regard it as vory remarkablo, In 
ansyor to my enquiries, tho native police oflicor carolossly ro~ 

marked, that “some one had been ashamed of if, aud wished to put 
it out of tho way.” Io would, of courso, roport tho caso to his 

snperior,—the Enropoan magistrate,—who would order an invosti- 
gation to be mado, but both he and tho peoplo around, soemod quito 

indifforent about tho erimo that had boon committed, though it had 
moat probably been parpetrated by somo of their nearest noighbours, 

Though thoy aro nota cruol pooplo, it scoms noxt to impossible, 

considering thoir goneral sentiments about doath, that thoy should 

not bo comparatively indifferent respooting it, unless whon it 

happens to doprive them of tho objects of their natural affection, 

or of particular frionds, who havo long been thoir familiar asso- 

olates, 

At & little distance below the junotion of the Ghumti with tho 
Ganges, there is a town of some size called Saidpux, and a little 
above it there is another of the name of Kaithi; but though there 
are many villiges, thevo aro few othor places deserving the namo of 
towns, till we reach the oity of Bonares, Sevoral of those villages 
have rather a doubtful reputation, Some of their inhabitants, at 
least, are not only suspected of being thieves, but aro well known to 
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be such, having at differoné times been convicted of robberies on the 
river, or of having aided in attacks upon boats. Most of them are 
peoplo of low caste, but somo Brahmanioal fumilios aro to be sect 
"qnong them. ,Alany of them, however, are no doubt harmloss, and 
industrious peoplo, obtaining an honest livolihood from their ficlds, 
tho produce of which they carry daily to the bazivs in Benaros, 
Others aro fishormen and boatmeon on the river, aud are hirod to 
man tho yossels bolonging to tho city, many of which aro constantly 
to be met with, on every part of tho Ganges, and of its navigable 
branches, going and coming between the city of Bonares, and the 
other cities and towns of northern India, Though Benaros has not 
in gonoral, the reputation of being a great commercial city, tho 
numbor of yossels of almost oyery description, used for inland na- 
vigation, belonging to its inhabitants, is immonse, though not many 
of them large, Those are not always ongaged in the trado of the 
city, but aro hived for all purposes, and aro to be seen every wherg 
along tho whols lino of the Ganges, from the sea upwards, but mojie! 
particularly from Patna to Allahabad, carrying, elthor goods or 
passengers, and giving employment to many thousands of people, 
bolonging oithor to tho city, or to tho villages noar tho riyor, in tho 
surrounding districts. In theso parts, grain forms tho principal 
article of commerce, Tho quantity of grain of all kinds, required 
for tho sustonanco of tho population of Bonares, and of its atill more 
numorous occasional visitors, or religious pilgrims, all of whom live 
prinoipally_on grain food, must necessarily be very great, and ooca- 
siong a large market for the surplus produco of many districts, A. 
very great trado in grain is, thereforo, carried on at Bonaros, vast 
quantities being imported, both by tho river and the roads from tie 
inland parts of tho country—and much is often ro-oxported to 
other places, as markets fluctuato—besides a Iargo oxportation of 
wheat and barloy to Bengal, where it is oxchanged for rica, and 
other productions of the south-oastern provinces, 
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DRNARES, GENGRAL APPLARANCE OF TUL CUVY,—POBLIC GHATS, THIPLNS, 
&¢,—PoPULATION—-4ODIs Of WORSHIP ON THR BANKs OF THD VANGES, 
NATIVE WOMEN.—ININDOO AND XNURANVADAN QUARRRLA, &a, &a 


In approaching the holy city of Benares by water, on a boat maunod 
by ILindoos, its being in mght is announced by a summltancous 
and loud shout from the whole crow, “ JAi jai Kashinith !’—* Vie- 
tory to the Lord of Kashi!” This is an invocation to tho god Ma- 
hadeo, the patron deity, and chief object of idolatrous worship in 
this anciont and celobrated city. Very fow citios present 1 fnor 
panorana than Benares, as scon at some distanoo from tho Gangos, 
especially when tho sun’s rays are reflected from tho placid bosom 
of the river, on tho lofty buildings that occupy its cloyated banks, 
Sha spjres and domes of temples, somo of thom gilded, riso in many 
places above the flat torraced roofs of the highest houses, whilo 
above thom riso still highor, tho tall minarots of various Mulinin- 
madan mosques, ospecially thoso of tho groat mosque, ovacted by tho 
Emperor Anrungzobe, whon, to insult the Iindoo roligion, he do-~ 
atroyed an idolatrous tomple, and raised on its site this noblo build- 
ing, for the hononr of. Islam, and the worship of the trie God, in 
tho hoart of the most” indolatrous oity in India. Owing to tho 
hight of tho bank, on which the principal part of Bonares stands, 
it has the appearance of boing orected on a hill, or ridge, stretching 
for four or filvo ules along iho northorn sido of tho river. This 
has led Bishop Hober, and some others, to describe it as.bnilt on a 
Lill. hore is not, however, any thing in itsisite deserving tho 
name of a hill; but the principal portion of tho city stands on ono 
of those undulations alrendy noticed, as so common in this part of 
India. Tho high bank, on which Bonaros stands, is formed by a 
dino bend of tho Gangos, into a cresent of about flye miles, commoncs 
r2 
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ing at the mouth of a small river called the Barna, and terminating 
ft that of another, called the Assi. Tho city, thereforo, is in the 
shapo of a half moon, with its inuer curve on tho Ganges, while its 
suburbs, and the Europoan military and ciyil station of Socrole, 
extond ontwards, along the various roads, leading from the centre 
of the city, on the river bank, in different directions, to the country 
inland. Several of these suburbs are of considerable oxtont, and it 
is dificult to say what uumbor of them may be regardod as really 
constituent parts of tho city, or as separate towns or villages, 

Tho best view of tho city of Bonares, is that obtained from tho 
river, or the opposite bank. Its appearance is very striking, and 
ontirely differont fom any thing clsoon the Ganges. ‘Tho minarots 
of the mosquo of Anrungzebo, form tho most prominent object, as: 
thoy tower to a groat height, eyen above tho loftiest of the othor * 
buildings. This mosque is yory little used for worship, as it stands 
in the midst of a Bralhmanical population, but it servos as a monu- 
ment of Moslem pride and intolerance, and of Hindoo humiliation in 
former times. Tho Brahmans say, that, whon the great act of 
sacrilege was committed here, by which a sacred tomplo was des- 
troyed, and this mosque orected in doflanco of tho gods, the image, 
thon worshiped in tho violated temple, sprung from its placo, and 
jumped into a small tank near, on tho bank of the river, which in 
consoquonco of having bocomo the temporary asylum of tho insulted 
deity, is still regarded as peculiarly holy, Though tho water in this 
tank is somotimes yory low, aud remarkably dirty, thore are 
always unmbors of doyotcos to bo seon batiting in it, who no donbé 
belisvo in its peculiar ofllency for the romoval of sin, At times, 
during tho rains, the Ganges ovorflows it, and occasionally fills it 
with water and mnd, which become stagnant, in the dry season, 
but still it is regarded as an object of great attraction by the pil- 
grims, and numbers of thom aro fo be secon dabbling in it, like so 
many duoks in a common puddle, i 

Thore ave other mosques in Bonares, oven larger than that built by 
the emperor Aurungzebo; but none of them have so lofiy mina- 
rets, The height of the two chief minarets of this noble looking 
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building, is generally spoken of, as about 160 feet from the torraco 
on which the mosque stands, which cannot bo less than fifty or sixty 
feet above the average lovel of the Ganges. The view of tho city, 
aud the surrounding country obtained fvoni tho tops of these mina- 
rels, ospecially about sunriso, is magnificent. It is said that cvon 
some of the snowy peaks of tho Tfumalaya, ayo occasionaly visiblo, 
though they must be tio hundred miles distant; but of this I 
have never had ocular demoustration. In tho hot season yory 
early in the morning, you look down from theso lofty minarots, on 
hundreds of flat terraced roofs, covored with peoplo onjoying tho 
frosh air of tho dawn, always the most delightful part of the day in 
India, During the hottest mouths of the year, most of thom sleop, 
~ Hot in tho insido, but on tho tops of thoir houses, tho coolnosy of 
which is a pleasing contrast, to the insufferable closonoss, and 
excessive and smothering heat’ of tho small unyentilated rooms in- 
side. Before, or soon aftor sunrise, tho pooplo aro all in motion, 
like swarms of bees in a warm summer morning, and all the narrow 
strects aro goon filled, with crowds of mon, womon, and childron, 
procecding to bathe in the Ganges, and to porform thoir devotions 
in the various tomples, 

Thore aro no wide streots in Benaros, or largo thoroughfares 
lending down to tho rivor, but numorous narrow and intricato Janos, 
some of which even pass undor private houses, Somo of those dismal 
Jooking alleys, consist nlmost ontiroly of ttle Tindoo Tomplos— 
niches for idols, especially for ombloms of Mahadoc—and oolls for 
mendicant devotees. Little carved shrinos of ovory shape, imagos 
of the gods, idolatrous emblems of every description, repre- 
senting the innumerable imaginary boings of Mindoo mythology, 
crowd on each othor in thousands, Many of tho houses aro flyo or 
aix stories high, and some eyen as‘much as soyen, while many of the 
streets, or lanes, botiyeen theso largo buildings, are so narrow as to 
admit of little more than two persons to pass each other at once, 
A. considerable portion of the large buildings, espocially noar iho 
viver, is oscupiod by Brahmans, many of whom officiate at the tom- 
pleg, or on.tho ghats along the Ganges in front of the city; while 
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others belonging to native Rijas or other wealthy men, who though 
uot usually resident here, have sometimes large houses for their ao~ 
casional accommodation, when thoy come on pilgrimage, or for the 
uso of thoir friends, when hers for the same purpose, Some of the 
largest of those buildings, have private temples erected like turrots 
on tho high terraced xpofs, thus adding much to the striking appear- 
ance of the city, ’ 

There are somo other large buildings desiguod for the use or shel- 
ter of tho several orders of religions devotees, having something of 
the charactor of the monasteries, or hospitalries, of continental 
Europo. They aro supported, chiefly by contributions, or endow- 
monty granted to certain parties, by natives of rank, living at o 
distance, The religious orders aro not genorally on such terms 
among thomsclves, as to admit of their living harmoniously togothor, 
and consequently separate places aro provided, by tho admirers or 
adherents of thoir respective doctrines. Wao shall speak more par- 
tioulary, however, of these religions orders, hereafter. 

From ono end of tho city of Bonares to the other, there aro ghéts 
or stairs of greater or less width, desconding from the top of the 
high bauk to tho river. Tho numbor of bathors, or worshippers, avory 
morning assembled on these ghits is immonse, Not a fow of thom 
are noble stiuctures of solid masonry or brick work, orocted at vast 
expense, while some aro merely sloping roads, out out of the bank 
to facilitate the approachos to tho river, Numorous stone tomples, 
of various shapos and sizes, have boen erected along the whole of 
the bank. Some of these aro so low down, ns to bo frequently al- 
most undor wator in the rains, but for the most part, they are on the 
top of the high bauks, or surmount tho more considerable of the 
ghéts, of which indeed thoy form mere adjuncts. To count tho 
images of the gods, worshippod or unworshipped, to bea seon horo, 
would bo a hopeless task. It is often remarked by the people, that 
they aro more numerous than the liying human inhabitants of the 
city. Many of them are of the most moustrous shapes; and the 
rojectod images are so numorous, that not a few of the tomplos and 
Awolling houses, exhibit a groat many of them built into the walls, 
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as common stones, while hundreds of thom are seen lying about in 
nogloat, with their nosos, arms, or logs brokon off, and treated with 
no more reverence than any other blocks of stone, A few yoars 
ago, & native, who was building a now house near tho Ganges, took 
A groat number of thego rejected, or worn out divinitios, and placod 
them as a foundation to his dwelling, Somo of lis noighbours ro- 
monstrated with him for committing sacrilege; but his only answer 
was, “Now you will soe how strong my hous will be, when it is 
founded upon the gods.” 

It would be impossiblo to say what number of plavos of idol 
worship thore may be in Bonaros, I havo ofton attempted to 
ascortain their oxact number, but nover succeeded, A rospoctablo 
native, whom I employod to make inquirios on this point, reported 
the numbor of public temples, ganorally froquonted, at abant 
ninety; hut stated, that tho numbor of small shrines, public, aud 
private, not, strictly speaking, desorving tho namo of temples, 
amounted to nonrly flye thousand, Theso aro, gonorally, cithor 
small temples, atiachod to private houses or gardens, or thoy aro 
small shrinos, or mero niches—somotimos on the sides, or oornors 
of atroots or thoroughfares, or undoy trees, in which an imago of 
some god, or an omblom of Mahadoo, is placed for worship. Such 
litle shrines, or miniaturo tomplos, abound in almost ovary place 
of public rogort; but I do not boliove that any acourato enumora~ 
tion of thom has over boon made, or that any definite distinotion 
has over baen drawn botwoon public and privato temples, or, as 
they are generally called hero Shiwyélas, or houses of Shiva, from 
their being dedicated to that deity. Many of those built by in- 
dividuals, on their own promises, aro frequented by considerable 
numbers of worshippers, while others quito public, and nocossiblo, 
are little, if at all used by the public, while somo algo, are in a 
ruinous and deserted state, in consequence, generally, of nower 
places attracting most attontion. 

The Brahmans ofton say, that, to perform tho pilgrimago of 
Benares properly, or according to the true ritual, about ninoty 
tomples, and holy places, about the city, ought to be visited, but 
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comparatively fow go to them all. This includes the pilgrimage 
round the city and its environs, called the Panch kosi—or the five 
kos—from its being a oirenit of about five kos, or ten miles, within 
which the ground is holy, The pilgrims have to make this ofronit 
on foot. ‘They set ont from one of the most sacred ghats, on 
tho iiver side, opposite the contre of tho city, and go along the 
Danks of the Ganges upwards, till quite clear of the town, Thon 
they cross the country to a yillago called Sheopur, some milvs 
inland, and thonce along the banks of the Burna, to its conflnenco 
with the Ganges below the city, and up the river sido to the ghat 
tiom which thoy fist took their departure, having porformed their 
dovotions at each of the temples by the way. On cortain days, 
many thousands of both sexes may be seen performing this pilgrim- 
ago of the Panch kosi—which is universally regarded as one of the 
most holy acts that can be performed by a Lindoo, boing produc- 
tive both of present and future blessings. 

Within tho circnit of the Panch kosi, the ground of Benares is 
regarded as so sacred by the Tindoos, that the people, of many 
parts of India, think cyory one, not oven excluding a beof-cating 
Englishman, who dics within its limits, is sooure of future blessed- 
ness Tho inhabitants of tho city, howovor, do not, in general, 
expross themsolvos as yory confident of this; but as tho opinion 
brings multitudes from all parts of tho country to spend thoir 
money in Benares, tho peoplo of that city, have no interost in 
rofuting it, or of deorying the virtue of tho pilgrimages to which it 
gives riso, Among thomselyes, they often langh at the poople of 
other places, for spending so much of their time and money, in 
long journoys to Benares; but they take no pains to corract their 
sentimonts on the subject; and while they aro vory ready to con- 
foss that their city has little holiness about it, but that on tho 
contiary ié is ono of tho most wicked places in the world; they 
sond forth their omissaries to sproad its fame, and to entico 
pilgrims to visit it, by giving tho most oxtravagant descrptious of 
the Virtue to be dorivyed from worshipping at its shrinos, bathing 
in its waters, or presenting gifts to its templos and Brahmans. 
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Whatever may be tho actual numbor cither of small shrines, or 
of images, used for worship in Bonares, there can be no doubt but i& 
is very great. They aro to be met with in every obscure back lene, 
into which scareoly any Europeans have ovoi penotrated, aa woll as 
in the more public streots. In some places of the city, theso shrines 
are eyen more numerous than tho houses of the inhabitants, though, 
from their diminutive sizo, they occupy much loss room; and, great 
or small, in one shape or another—cither in use or in ruins—shrines 
for idol worship, with their appropriate images, or emblems, moet 
the eye wherover it can be turned, A place more complotely given 
to idolatry does not oxist, and, probably, nover did exist in the 
world; nor ono possessed of a greater influence in supporting the 
worst forma of superstition. Tts gonoral aspect agroos woll with its 
character. Its lofty buildings—narrow, gloomy lanes, and mysto- 
rious looking recesses, full of mythological imagery, and strango 
antique carvings, comport well with its hiddon origin in tho re- 
motest ages, when it is supposed to have beon the birth-placo of 
gods, and the abode of supor-human sagos, who inught saoved 
theology, the mysteries of tho universe, and codes of laws, aud 
systems of moral duties, oven to tho divinities thomsolves. It is 
impossible to look without intorost on this colebrated city, whon it 
is romombered that from it a gront portion of tho religious and 
philosophical sentiments of tho Iindoos,and othor eastorn nations, has 
emanated; and that its influence’is still poworful, evento the utmost 
limits of India, and oven in the surrounding countries among tho va~ 
rious nations of Budhists, and othor roligionists, who regard it as the 
soureo from which their respootivo systems of worship at first sprung. 

Thore has beon a vory groat yarioty of estimates formod rospogt~ 
ing the amount of population in Bonares, and thero is ovory ronson. 
to believe that no correct, or eyon nearly correst, census has over 
been made, Tho peculiar and intricate nature of the oify, and 
yarious other causes, render any correct enumeration of the poople 
actually resident, next to impossible, Thoro was a census mado in 
1808, but on shat plan I hayo not learnod, which mado tho popula- 
lion as high as 582,000; while another, made about twonty years 
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afior, reduced it to somewhere about half that number. Whatever 
may have been the mode of taking the former census, it was pro- 
bably much above the truth, as there is no evidence of the vity 
haying so rapidly declined as to account for such a difference; while 
the latter census was most undoubtedly incorrect at the time, and , 
much below the trath, and could not have failed to be so, from the 
manner and oivoumstanoos in which it was taken, Ivory man in 
tho city know that the magistrate and his assistants were wilfully 
~deceived by the people as to their real numbers, as they all supposed 
thoy had pecuniary interest in giving defective reports respecting 
the number of persons in their families; as, at the time, they re- 
garded the consus with great avorsion, as a prelude to a poll-tax. 
They had previously resisted, with success, the laying on of such a 
tax, but still feared that the government would attempt to lay it on 
again; and as each would be taxed according to the number of 
people in his house, and no one ever entered actually to count them, 
hic reported them nt the lowest number that gave any chance of his 
being believed. I have beon assured, by respectable natives, that. 
mon haying fifteou or twenty inmates in their houses, returned tho 
vomber at six or eight. Great multitudes of tho pooror classes 
wore uoyer counted at all, as they scarcely can be said to have 
housos, but live about the ghits, temples, and othor public placos, 
where thoy pick up a precarious livelihood, and take up their resi- 
dence whorevor they can find a spot to cook, or lio down for the 
night, about unocenpied buildings, either public or private, or in the 
gardens, 80 numerous, especially, about the suburbs. It is obyions 
that this plan of underrating their families, arising from their be- 
lief that it would diminish an assessment which thoy dreaded, must 
have had a very great influence in diminishing the numbers re- 
turned, especially among a people peculiarly avaricious, and almost 
universally regardless of truth. 

With respect to the more wealthy classes, there was‘ another 
cause for conesaling the exact number of people in their housgs,— 
their insuperable dislike of any enquiry being made, with respect to 
the femaJo membors of their families, Every inquiry of this kind 
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they regard a8 extremely indelicate; and those of thom, especially, 
who haye Jarge havems, do uot like, on any occasion, to say how 
many wives, daughters, concubines, or fomale soivants, they may 
have. Bonares also, being such a great place of rosort for stran- 
gers, swarms with courtezuns, and singing aud dancing wowen of 
every description, who often liyo together in troops, in houses of 
bad famo, the owners of which, would not like to disclose tho real 
uumbor of thoir inmates. Many othor roasons might be montioned, 
caloulated to cast a doubt on the lowost ostimate formed of the 
number of tho people; but there are at prosent no means of ascor~ 
taining its actual amount, Tho fluctuations, evon in the rosident 
population, must be very great, at different scasous in the yonr; as 
there are many who have houses in Bonares, whore thoy pass & 
considerable portion of their time, but who may bo classed also as 
inhabitants of othor places, This is the cuso with many of the 
more respectable classes, and many of tho Brahmanical familios 
connectod, more or less, with the tomples. In this rospeot, Bonares 
has some resemblance to the largo watering places in England. 
Many have considered it probablo, that it contains upwards of four 
hundred thousand pooplo, including tho inhabitants of Soorolo and 
other suburbs, extonding for somo distance around, From tho 
peculiar charactor of the place, howovor, as ono of great roligious 
resort, it is evident that nothing like an oxact account oan bo givon 
of the number of its permanont inhabitants, who oaunot onsily bo 
distinguished from the orowds of strangers, who, during its ovor 
veourring festivals, ofton Jasting for weoks at a time, must fre- 
quently be as numerous, as the people of tho city themselves. 
There aro always in Benares also, great numbors of religious mond!- 
cants, who wander hither from all parts of India, and loungo about 
tho ghats and other sacred places, for months together, Though 
many of these may be oftoner here than anywhere elso, they cannot 
Le called inhabitants of Bonaros, or of any othor placo, as according 
to a favourite saying of their own—* Their home is whoroyor thoy 
spread their mat to sleep at night, whothor it bo in the crowdod 
streets of the city, or in the midst of the pathless desert.” 
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By passing slowly along the front of the city in a boat, during 
that period of the morning, when the greatest crowds of people are 
bathing and performing thoir devotions, both at the Ganges and at 
the numerous temples and small shrines on its banks, or before the 
yarions images everywhere set up, a faller view may be had than in 
any other place, of the modes of worship aud religious rites of the 
Hindoos in general. Eyon on ordinary mornings, but much moro so 
on holidays, there is a continuous crowd, for several miles, both in 
the river, and on its ghits and sloping banks. Thousands of men, 
women, and children, aro to be seen, of every age and condition of 
life. Old and infirm porsons, carriod in palanquins, or in small 
litters, or beds swung from a bamboo, on the shoulders of bearers, 
aro brought to the margin of the sacred stream, and then thoir 
feeble steps are supported by their friends, to enable them to dip 
thoir emaciated bodies in the holy Guuga—to do which, they have, 
some of them at least, been carried a journey of many days. Hun- 
dreds of little screaming urchins, are pushod in through the crowd 
and plumped over head and ears, and then scrubbed most unmerci- 
fully by their mothers, or other less feeling attendants, with the 
sandy mud of tho rivér, the usual and yory efliciont, substitute for 
soap. As soon as they can escapo from this infliction, they rum up 
the banks, and dry themselyes in the waim rays of the sun, and 
Jook down on thoir porsecutors, who now proceed with their own 
ablutions, muttering their prayors to the Ganges, aud at the samo 
time purifying their bodies in its refreshing waters. 

Many of these ghats are oconpied exclusively by tho Brahmans, 
the men taking one side and the women the othor. The most res- 
pectable of the Bramanical ladies, however, genorally batho very 
early in the morning, while it is not yet dawn, and before the moro 
promiscuous crowds are assembled. Somo years ago, o Brahmaneo 
haying some valuable jewellry on her person, wont to bathe early 
in the moring, and in her way back, entercd one of the temples to 
perform her devotions, or make an offering. The Brahmans of tho 
temple, finding her alono, murdered hor on account of her jewels, 
and haying out her body into a great many pieces, scattered them 
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about in different parts of tho city, to provent detection, Some one 
who knew her, howevor, had seen hor go into the temple, and tha 
parts of hor body being found, and identified, search was made, and 
her ornaments having been discovered in the possession of the Bral- 
mans, thoy were arrested and brought to justico. 

While bathing in the Ganges, both soxes rotain such clothing as 
may be considered necessary for purposes of deconoy. To bathe in 
a stato of ontiro nudity, is declared by tho Ilindoo Shasters to bo 
a yory sinful act, so much so indoed, that it is said to havo brought 
down tho most awful curses, not on men only, but oven on some of 
tho gods thomselvos, After having finished their ablutions, and be« 
fore coming out of the wator, thoy slip a cloun dry garmont over the 
ong in which they have bathod, which thoy looson and let fall from 
under the clean one, while thoy aro in the aot of fastening it, or 
tightening it round their bodies, On coming out of tho water, thoy 
generally stop somo time ,at its edgo, who1e thoy wash the garments 
that thoy have taken off, and thon carry thom home wot in their 
hand to be dried at their housos. Evory timo, therefore, whon they 
batho, they pub on cloan clothing, though among tho lower orders, 
all the washing which thoir simplo and seanty garmonts rocoivo, 
consists often of no moro than a fow dips in tho rivor, and a littlo 
twisting and wringing, n0 soap boing omployod. Tho oustom horo of 
putting on dry clothes before loaying tho wator, is difforont from 
that common in Bongal, where both mon and womon usually walk 
home with their wot garments on. This habit is vory inconsistent 
with female delicacy; and is regarded as such by tho women of 
Hindustan, who aro much moto caroful in covering thoir porsons, 
than those of Bengal. In some respects this is ovon carricd to an 
extreme. A respectable woman, for instanco, will not consider it 
proper to appear in public, without her head boing entirely covered. 
The large garment which she woars, gonorally of white cotton cloth, 
but also frequently of coloured print, or silk, covers hor by its va- 
tions folds, from head to foot, being so arranged that ono end of it 
forms a petticoat, reaching down io her ancles, while the other 
passes over hor head and shoulders, and is drawn as a yoll over hor 
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faeo, so as to conceal the whole countonace, save her nose, one cheek, 
andan eye. Even her mouth is often partially covered, so that her 
teeth cannot be scen, This dress is referred to in the Song of Solo- 
mon, chap. iv. 9, * Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine 
eyes, with one chain of thy neck ;” that is, with ono ringlot on the 
cheek,” for the neck is not yisible. These are the only parts of a 
Jady’s faco that oan bo seen, unless in the privacy of her own honsa, 
whoro nono of the other sex, except mombers of her own family, bre 
admitted to her presence, so that, as far as her features are con~ 
corned, unless a man falls in Jove with one eyo, a singlo ringlet, and 
half a cheek, ha is not very likoly to fall in lovo at all, But though 
only one oye is visible, it is often a yory expressive one, and be- 
speaks a degroe of shrowdnoss and cunning, not quite consistent with 
the demure and rotiring habits, and great appearanco of modesty, 
60 rigidly required by Hindustani female otiquetto. In bathing 
in the Ganges, the women, as well as the man, mutter over their pray- 
ers, but thore is astrango admixtaro of devotion, with all sorts of talk~ 
ing, langhing, and joking, with here and there parties employing all 
tho strongth of thoir lungs, in pouring on cach other vollies of abuse. 
On ontaing the wator of tho Gauges, for dovotional purposes, if 
in the morning, the Brahman first turns his face to the rising sun, 
and at othor times, to that part of the heavens, whore the sun may 
be We thon unites both his hands together, so as to form a sort of 
cup, in whioh he raises as much water as he can, and presents it to 
_ the ann, towards whom ho pours it out, repeating a short prayer, or 
invocation, to the Tlindoo Apollo. Je then turns slowly round, 
keeping his faco at first to the aun, and thon following his course in 
the heayons, till ho has described a complete circle, whon he stops 
with his face towards him again, Ie then dips his head several timos 
under the water, and continues to repeat invocations or short 
prayers,—ono for every member of the body, as he applies the 
water to cach part separately, and expecially to all the organs of 
sense, and apertures of the body; and also one when he washes the 
Brohmanical cod, which must be kept on, dming his devotions, at 
certain parts of which, it must be suspended from his mght oar. 
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These devotions aro all porformed according to a fixed ritual, and 
ought to be observed, by every Brahman fiyo times a day, but vory 
few of them como np to this number, while a great many content 
themselves with once a day. 

This rehgions bathing is called by the Ilindoos Snin, and is 
distinguished from ordinary bathing for purposes of cleanliness, 
though both aro usually combined, by thoso who livo near tho 
Ganges, or other sacred stroams. While its daily performance, 1s 
strictly enjoined on tho Brahmans, it is to bo practised by all other 
castes, as often as thoy can. It may bo observed in other places, or 
in othor rivers than the Ganges, but tho Ganges is moro holy than 
all other riyors, and most holy of all at Bonavos, A. laige list, 
however, of somo hundreds of such places oxists, and tho vittuos of 
cach are xo glowingly desoribed, that it would be diMoult to docide 
which of them promises to pilgrims tho greatest blessings, cithor 
tow poral or spiritual. Tho waters of somo of thoso places of reso t 
are peculiarly yirtnous only on certain days, or during cortain 
seasous of tho year, but at Bonaros they aro always of peculiar and 
certain efficacy, in pmifying from sin; wlilo during cortain great 
fostivals, and cspocially duiing eolipsos of tho sun and moon, and 
at certain other junctions of tho heavenly bodios, poouliar and yory 
extraordinary bonefits are to be obtained, by bathing in the Ganges 
especially, at cortain ghits, of tho holy city. Those benofits are 
secured by all the worshippors, not morely for themsolyes and thoir 
children, but also for their ancestors for many generations back ; 
who cithor still animate other forms upon earth, or are now oxisting 
in the unseen world. 

The multitudes who assomble at Benares, from all quarters, on 
the eve of an eclipse of tho moon, to batho at tho moment when it 
takes place, during which the greatest blessings may be obtained, 
are immense, All the roads are crowded, and eyon every path lead- 
ing to the city, swarms with all classes of people, hwrying along, to 
be in time to got a station sufficiontly uear tho sacred stream, to 
enable them to plunge in, the moment the colipse is either seon to 
hogin, or reported to have commenced, though not visible. Tho mo- 
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nfent, auspicious for the sacred rito, is announced by the ringing of 
all the bells, and the blowing of all tho horns and sholls in the city 
But for nearly all the day previous to this, the groups pour- 
ing into tho city, present the most lively scones, Tho people 
from ono place, generally keep together; the women especially, 
of the nearer towns and villages, sing in full chorus as they 
trudge along in large bands, ‘Their songs usually refer to the 
occasion of the monster Ral attempting to devour the moon.* In 
tho eyening of the expected eclipse, the whole bank of tho river and 
ghits in front of the city, present a vory remarkable and animated 
scene. For soveral mies, every inch of ground is covered, by one 
dense mass of human beings, waiting for the moment when the 
monster Ribu will mako his espected attempt to swallow the 
moon, At last it comes, and then all the bells at onco ring out, 
every gong is sounded, every drum 1s beat, and the voices of hund~ 
reds of thousands ascend in one deafening shout of “ Gunga mai ki 
jail” while the vast multitudes rush simultancously into the river, 
to got the yirtuo of its holy waters at this auspicious moment, 
banks and ghits are here convenient for the purpose, as thoy all slope 
gradually into tho stroam. Still, however, accidents sometimes 


* Tho following verses may be taken a9 a eort of specimen of the ditties eung on 
such occasions, MMultttudes of professed singers and musicians also, mingle in tho 
crowds, and sing and play all sorts of things, but gonorally haying somo reference to 
the occasyon j— 

‘©The round full moon in the east shines bnght, 
O'or the glancing waves plays her golden hight, 
But at midnight hour she wall fado from our sight, 
And darknoss spread o'er the Gunga 
Comp old, come young, let vs join in the song, 
And all tip along to the Gunga 


For R&bu’'s jaws ore extended wide, 

O'or Kashu’s spires ho frowns in Ins pride, 

So leave your homes, whatevor hetide, 

And all his away to the Gunga. 
Come ald, come young, let us jam in the song, 
And all tp along to the Gunga,” 
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take plac’, however carefully the public authorities may mako police 
arrangements to guard against thom. On one occasion, while I was 
there, it was said that no less than two hundred lives were lost, not, 
however, in the river, but in a narrow ravine leading down to 
it, where, from the awful pressure of the crovd they wore crushed, 
and trampled to death, Such ocemroncos, however, aro vory un- 
common, though there musi be many accidonts of a less serious 


nature, 
A class of Brahmans, said to consist of sovoral thousands, usu- 


ally called “ Gunga Putras,” or sons of the Gunga, obtain their liv- 
ing about the ghats, by directing and assisting pilgrims, especially 
strangers, in performing their devotions; and by taking care of 
their clothes, &,, when they go into the sacred stream, ‘These, of 
course, are very loud in tho praises of Gunga, as divine and all 
purifying, in order to induce the people to come often, and from far, 
to swell the amount of their own gains, as, without thoir assistunco, 
ceremonies of importance cannot bo porformed, IJundreds, also, of 
gthor Brahmans, more or less connected with tho principal tomples, 
but often not professing to bo so, loungo constantly about tho ghats, 
to pick up strangers, to whom they offer thoir services, as guides 
through the intricacies of the city, to the most holy places neccs- 
sary to be visited, Many of tho pilgrims, being simplo country 
people, aro astonished at evory thing they seo, and casily gulled 
into the belief of the wondors and miracles pretended to be of al- 
most daily ocourence, at the temples of a city, which to them seems 
no strange and mysterious. All around seems connected with roli- 
gion. Crowds of Bairfigees, Goshins, Jogeos, Sanyfsces, and othor, 
and even moro fanatical oiders of Faqeors, or religions mendicants, 
bawl aloud the names and attributes of all the gods and saints of 
Tinduism, and beg, in thoir behalf, for gratuities from all who pass, 
while one is almost doafened with tho clamour and tho shouts of 
Bam Bam Mahadeo! resounding from tho KAmérthis, or water 
carriers, who bring holy wator from evory other sacred place, to . 
pour as drink-offeringg on the images of the patron deity of 
Bonares. 
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There is, amidst all this hubbub, a perfect Babol of tongues. 
Evory dialect spoken, from Capo Comorin to tho mountains of 
Tibet, mingles more or Joss, in the noisy confusion, on a festival, or 
mela day; and almost every Asiatic costume is to be seen, and eyen 
dovotees in a state of primitive nakedness, expressive of their pre- 
tensions to sinless puvity, or entire” superiority to human passions, 
though their greed in begging, and general irritability of character, 
sadly belie their professions of indifferenco to all sublunary things, 

Along the ghits, besides these superstitious observances, thero is 
also a good doul of trade, though Benares cannot, strictly speaking, 
be called 2 commorcial place. In this rospect it is inferior to its 
more modorn neigbbour Mirzapur, about thirty miles farther up the 
river—a city which has risen, for the most part, since the English 
obtained possession of the country, and which bids fair to become 
one of the largest and most important in India. Towards the cast 
end of Benaros, however, trading, and other vessels are to bo seen | 
in great numbors. The principal landing place, most froquented by 
Europeans, belonging to, or passing Benares, is at a place oalled 
Rajghit, at the lower ond of tho town, from which @ public road, 
skirting tho suburbs, leads to the European station of Seecrole, 
which is situated about three miles from the river, to the north of 
the city, to which it is joined by several bazirs, and straggling su- 
burbs. At Rajghit, also, the groat road from Calcutta to the north- 
western provinces—tho longest line of road in India, being about a 
thonsand miles in length, from Jowor Bengal to the farther stations 
of upper India—erosses the Ganges; so that the public road from 
tho river to Secrole, is merely a portion of the great highway to the 
north-west. As uo attempt has yet been made to erect a bridgo 
over the Ganges hero, all the trafic has to be carriod over in ferry 
boats. 

A little above this principal forry, the numorous vessels trading 
in grain, land their cargoes, and the adjacent part of the city is 
inhabited, most partly, by grain dealers, who carry on an exton- 
siyo trado in oyery kind of agricultural produce, exporting the 
yorious descriptions of grain most common to the district, such as 
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wheat, barley, &c., aud importing vice, pease, &¢,, not so much 
oultivated in tho country around. A little farther up, the im- 
mediate bank of the river, is almost exclusively occupied, by the 
lofty and oxtonsivo houses of native Réjas, and other great men, 
many of whom are only occasionally resident in Benares, Many 
of the larger houses, also, belong to the woalthior classes of Brah- 
mans, or to native Merchants and Bankers; but there are no Euro- 
poans interspersed among the native community, as in some other 
cities in India, Intermingled with theso large private houses 
there aro many tomples, almost all of thom for tho worship of 
Mahadeo, witli the exception of ono or two belonging to the Jains, 
whose roligion, boing a species of Budhism, is regarded as exceed- 
ingly heterodox in Benares, There are also somo very largo build- 
ings called Dlaramsila, abodes of rightcousness or roligion, orected 
at grout expense, as works of charity, for the accommodation of 
religious devotees of various sects; and somo Muhammadan mosques 
of considerable size, whose tall minarets and domos, givo a pleas- 
ing variety to the, otherwise, Iindoo aspeot of the city. 

Somo of tho stone ghats loading down to the riyor, are works of 
groat extent, and publio utility, but several of them are by no 
means kept in good ropair. Tho stops of ono of thom are said to bo 
about threo hundvod foot in longth, but it has beon many years in 
building, and is not yet finished. The stops aro composed of fine 
hewn stones, ono of whioh I found, on moasurement, to bo twenty- 
cight foot in longth, and was said to have onco beon a pillar on 
which were several inscriptions of vory ancient date. For tho 
erection of this fine ghit, a large grant was mado,a good many 
yours ago, by Sindia Raja of Gwalior. It was much damaged somo 
youts since, by # great inundation of the river, and when I last saw 
it, tho building operations wore susponded. Tho ghit itself, how- 
cyer, was so far somploted, somo years ago, as to be nsod by 
the people, théhgh never finished according to tho original plan, 
This is very common in India, with works undortaken by tho 
natives, oven after, assin this instance, immonse expense has been 
incurred, and but little more would bo required to porfeot the origi- 
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nal desigu. Many of the other ghats are of great sizo, and mst 
have cost yast sums of money. Some of them descend from the 
very top of the bank to tho bottom of tho river, so as to suit con- 
venicntly for bathing, whether the wator be high or low. Others 
have sloping banks leading some way down, before the masonry 
begins, and some of them do not go so far into the river as others, 
One of thom is said to have nearly three hundred stone steps. At 
most of those used by the Hindoos, no Muhammadans are allowed 
to bathe, but at the minor ones, the people are mixed. There aro 
several large ghits, however, especially near the west ond, that 
belong exclusively to the Mussulmans, who in their turn, of course, 
exclude the Tindoos. If the Brahman, on the one hand, would be 
polluted by the touch of a Muhammadan, tho latter would regard 
himself as equally so, by coming in contact with an idolator, espe- 
cially while ongaged in performing his religious rites, 

The Hindoo, in general, is mild and forbearing, and does not 
usnally attempt to prevent others from the free exercise of their 
yeligion, but if they interfere with his own religious rites, he is very 
irritable aud vindictive. Religious quarrels between the Hindoos 
and Muhammadans in Benares, are by no means uncommon, though 
they do not often lead to any serions disturbance of the public 
peace. One of them, however, a fow years ago, produced a great 
commotion in the city, and occasioned a good deal of fighting, which 
required much pains aud firmness on the part of the civil authorities 
to suppress. It was occasioned by the Muhammadans attempting 
to re-open an old place of worship, or rather to have public prayors 
ona spot of waste ground, to which they laid claim, as formerly 
belonging to them, though long since abandoned. It was of no use 
whatever to them, being in the midst of an ontirely Brahmanical 
population, and their claiming it, and going to uso it at all, was no 
doubt, a meditated insult to the Hindoos of the neighbourhood. 
The gauntlet thus thrown down by the followers Sf the Prophet, 
was ab once valorously taken up by the worshippers of Mahadeo, 
who fell ou thom with sticks and stones, aud -other mob missiles, 
and, interrupting their prayers, drove them away, They returned 
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to their devotions, however, noxt night, in still groater force, and 
better armed, and another battilo was fought, but on which sido 
victory inclined, I am not certain, Tho magistrate had to inter- 
pose, with, not merely the police, bué a military forco, and obliged 
the belligerents to transfer tho coutest to tho civil courts, whore 
neither party got much satisfaction—tho Tindoos boing ordered, not 
to prevent the Muhammadans from praying on the spot in question, 
while they, on the other hand, wore prohibited from proclaiming 
the Azim, so as to make it a place of public worship, for the mere 
purpose of insulting the religion of their neighbours. As it was not 
for actual uso, as 2 place for prayer, that the Muhammadans wanted 
the spot, but for a battle field against tho idolators, they would not 
anbmit to the decision, and were, therefore, prohibited from renow- 
ing the contest, or using the place at all. 

The most celebrated outbroak of tho kind, however, arising from 
a quarrel betwoen the Hindoos and Muhammadans, in Benares, took 
place a good many years bofore I wont thero, and is still hold in 
public romombrance as “Tho war of the Lit.” Bishop Tober has 
givon an account of this affair, which is no doubt more authontio than 
tho common native reports of it, whioh I hayo heard, as he had the 
facts from Mr. Bird, and other gentlemen, who wore at that time in 
Office ab Bonaros, and had, themselves, tho difioult task of quelling 
the tumult, 

It sometimes happens that cortain Ilindoo and Muhammadan 
holydays occur on the same day, thongh this is not usually the 
cage, as the Hindoos calculate time by tho solar, and the Muham- 
madans by the lunar year. Now and thon, howovor, tho days for 
these festivals coincide, and, on such occasions, it is somotimes 
yery diffioulé to preserve tho public ponce, as thoir rospootive 
processions, often consisting of great multitudes ef people, many 
of them armed, not unfrequently meot in narrow thoroughfares, 
where there is no room for the ono to pass without stopping tho 
other. But for one party to give way to tho other, or to go back 
in order to clear the road, would be to confess inforiority, or 
social degradation, a thing not for a moment to be thought of by 
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cither, Ou the ocension in question, the Muhurram of the Muham- 
madans, and the Hili festival of the Hindoos, two large pro- 
ecessions met, and, as usual, each refrsed to give place to the othor. 
In consequence of this, a fight took place in which the Muham- 
madans had the worse; but in revenge, they threw down a pillar 
talled the Lit—or Mohadeo’s staff, held in reverence by the Hin- 
Joos as sacred, This pillar was about forty feet high, and covered 
with ancient carvings. It had originally stood in the TLindoo 
templo, destroyed by the Emperor Aurnugzebe. A Mnlammadan 
mosque had boon erected on the site of this temple, enclosing this 
antique pillar; but for a shate of the offerings, the Muhammadans 
had winked at the idolatry of the Hingoos, and for long penmlivat 
them to go in to 1everence this object of their devotion. 

The Iindoos had a tradition, that tho pillar vas gradually sink- 
ing, it having, according to report, been onco twice its present 
height, and it was also prophesied, that when its top should ho- 
come level with the ground, all nations should be of one caste. 
The throwing down, therefore, of this pillar was regarded as most 
ominous and dangerous to Hinduism. The whole Hindoo popula- 
tion, headed by tho Brahmans and devotces, roso in fury on the 
Mussulmaus, and attacked them with evory sort of weapons within 
thoir reach. Ono mosquo was pulled down, and they determined 
to destroy every other in tho city; but tho civil authoritios, with 
all tho military force that could be colleoted, iutorposed, and by 
putting guards to defend the mosques, succooded in saving 
them. 

It waa dificult indeed, to trast to the native soldiers; but they 
did their duty well, for though maay of them were Bralmans, 
they kept guard manfully on the mosques, in fidelity to their mili- 
tary oath, though doubtless it would have been more agreeable to 
their own foelings, to have joined in pulling them down. Yot thoy 
kept off the Brahmans, as well as others, at the point of athe 
bayonet, Two Brahman soldiors, keeping guard where the pillar 
was lying prostrate, were overheard thus conversing on the sub- 
ject; “Ah! said one, “we have soon what wo never thought to 
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sce Sheo’s Lit has its head level with the ground, Wo shall all 
bo of ono caste shortly; what will bo our roligion thon?? “TJ 
suppose the Christian, answered tho other—for after all that has 
passed, I am sure we shall never become Mussulmans.” A sagacious 
romark, as persecution and voilonce are noyer likoly to produca 
conviction, either of the truth or goodnoss of the religion of the 
persecutor, though it may occasionally load to temporary, or 
falso profession of it on the part of tho porseented, to bo changed 
into tho most virnlent opposition, whenover an opportunity is 
obtained, 

After the riot had been suppressed, the worst diftoulty still re~ 
mained, In tho carly part of the quarrel, the Mussulmans, iu order 
to be royonged on the Hindoos, for tho dofout thoy had sustained, 
had takon a cow and killed it, on one of tho holiost ghits, and 
mingled its blood with tho sacred water of the Gunga, This act of 
double sacrilege was looked on by tho Brahmans, as having de~ 
stroyed the sacredness of the holy place, if not of tho whole city, 
ao that salvation in future might not bo attainable, by pilgrimage 
to Benares. Thoy were, theroforo, all in the grontest afliction ; 
and all the Brahmans in tho oity, many thousands in number, vont 
down, in deop sorrow, to the rivor sido, naked, and fasting, and with 
ashes on their honds, and sat down on tho principal ghits, with 
folded hands, and heads hanging down, to all appesrance inconsole~ 
ablo, and refusing to ontor a houso, or to taste food. Two or throo 
day’s abstinouce, howevor, tired them, and a hint was givon to the 
anigistrates, and othor public mon, that a visit of condolence, and 
some expression of sympathy would comfort thom, and giyo them 
some excuse for returning to thoir usual course of lifo. Ascord~ 
ingly tho British functionaiies wont to tho principal ghit, and ox- 
pressed their sorrow for tho distress in which they saw them; but 
reasdtied with them on the absurdity of punishing themselves, for, 
an aot in which thoy had no sharo, and which they had dono all 
aifey could to prevent, or avenge, This provailed, and after much 
bitter weeping, it was resolved, that Gunga was Gunga siill,” and 
that a succession of costly offerings from the laity of Benares, the 
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tsual Brahmanical remedy for all evils, might wipe out the atain 
which their religion had received, and that the advice of the judges 
was the best and most reasonable. Mr. Bird, who was one of tho 
ambassadors on this occasion, said, “ that the sceno was vory impres- 
sive, and even awful, The gaunt, squallid figures of the devotees— 
their visible, and apparently unaffected anguish and dismay—tho 
screams and outcries of tho women who surrounded them, and the 
gvoat numbers thus assomblod, altogether constituted a spectacle of 
wo, such as few cities bnt Benares could supply.” I may add, that 
tho charactor of the inhabitants of Benares is exceedingly well 
illustrated, by their at fist fighting with the fury of demons, when 
they thought their religion was insulted, or endangered, or the sa- 
oredness of their holy city, and its fanes violated; but as soon as 
the paroxysm was over, though no particular redress had been ob- 
tained, or as tho case stood, was even possible, they quictly—like 
the people of Ephesus, when oxhorted by their town clerk, on a 
similar oocasion, when their great goddess Diana was in danger— 
took the advice of tho constituted authorities, and wont home to 
thoir usual pursuits. The affair is still colebrated in the history of 
Benares, and has been made the subject of native poetry, both grave 
and burlosque, but it was no joke at the time; and had tho local 
authority not been in the hands of wise, ablo, and temperate mon, 
who were popular in tho district, and perfooctly familiar with the 
chaiacters, and religious prejudices of the people, one of the most 
bloody pages of the history of British India, might have been that 
of the “ Lat controversy of Benares.” Rash and inexporionced mon 
might haye acted with a violonce, or precipitation, that, in the ex~ 
cited state of temper in both partios, might haye caused the affair 
to end in an awful tragedy, instead of turning out very like a farce, 
A city like Benares, with a large heterogencons population, being 
tho resort of so many religious fanatics—the scene of so matty su- 
poratitious observances, and the chosen place for such large idola- 
trous assemblages, composed of all classes, from every part of the 
country, would require always to have men in authority, of great 
atténtion and application, as well as of no ordinary experience. 
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Tho situation of chicf magistrate, especially, ia ono of serious re- 
sponsibility, This has beon for some timo filled by Mr. M'Leod, a 
gentleman highly qualifted for the office, from the great vigilanoo 
which ho infuses into the police ostablishment of the city, and 
tho great respect with which ho is generally rogarded by tho 
people, 
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FUROPEAN STATION AT SQCROLF,—MISSIONS AL BENARES OF THE CHURCH 
OL ENGLAND —THHS IONDON AND 1Hf BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCILTING, &C. 


Tus European civil and military station of Secrole, is situated ou 
the north side of the city of Benares, about three miles from the 
Ganges. It is about two miles from the city, but can scaicely be 
said to bo separate from it, as the main road between it and Ben- 
aes, runs, for the most part, through bazdis and straggling suburbs, 
so that Seorolo itself may be regarded only as an oxtended modern 
suburb, to tho more anciont native city. Including the military 
Tinos, and tho yarious bazis connected with them, and tho space 
oyer which the principal European residences sre spread, Secrole is 
several milos in extent, and, were it closely built, would form, in it- 
self, a largetown. It is, however, a very scattered place, composed 
of anumber of separate bazfrs, and native villages, more or Jess 
rospectable in their aspect, betweon which, considerable open spaces 
intervene, <A. good deal of ground is taken up by the houses and 
gardens of tho principal rosidonts, both natiyo and Buropean, 
Seorole is divided in the middlo by the small river Barna, over 
which thore is a handsome bridgo, at all times crowded with vehicles 
and passengers, as it is crossed by the main road to the city of 
Juanpur, and the whole country in genoral, to the northward. On 
the south of the Barna, are the military lines, on the sido towards 
the city, and likowise tho honses occupied by the officors of tho 
army, and 2 number of Emopean trades; and also the English 
church, and a Jarge building formerly used as the mint; the residence 
also of tho Raja of Bonaros, and still nearer the city the principal 
ehapel, and mission buildings of the London missionary society; tk 
public treasury, &c. The military lines and barracks for oops, in 
which thore aro generally threo regiments of native Infantry and a 
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company of English artillery, front an opon plain, used as a parade 
ground, and a public place of resort for air and recreation, about a 
mile wide at its greatest breadth, and perhaps about two wiles in 
length. 

On the northern bank of the Barna, the cow ts of justice, and the 
houses of the judges and magistrates aro situated, and also the 
houses of some of tho highor military oflicors, as woll as of somo of 
the natives of rank, A number of these live hore fiom choico, and 
others from necossity. Among tho latter are the deposed Rijas of 
Curg, Bhurtpur, and Sattara, and among tho former, the Rijas of 
Vizianagaam, and Busar, aud others, some of whom live occa- 
sionally elsewhere, but are for tho most part, at Benaros, Most of 
the higher classes of nativos, however, do not live in Soorole, but in 
various other parts of the suburbs of the city, especially towards the 
west end. Among theso aro tho claimants of tho throno of Oudho, 
one of whom the Nawab, Ekbal u Donlah, made a visit somo yoars 
ago to Europa, and was known by tho namo of the Princo of Ondho, 
There avo likewise some of the princes of tho Royal family of Dilhi, 
or distant rolatiyes of the Emperor, who havo houses and gardens in 
tho guburbs of the city, but generally livo in a rotired manner, One 
of thom is regarded by the Muhammadans, as a very devout man, 
sponding much time in tho dutios of roligion, Thoro is a considorablo 
uumbor of other natiyes resident in Benaros, who lay claim ether 
to titles of 1ank, or to connoxion with tho reigning or tho doposed 
families, in various native states, They look on it as a holy place, 
and on being overtaken by misfortunes of a political nature, or dis- 
posed to leave homo from state necessity, they gonerally prefer it to 
other places, both for its society, and for tho suporior chanoo which 
they suppose it gives thom of happiness in a futuro state, + 

It would seem not improbable, that Secrole may riso gradually 
into # considerable city, or a sort of now Benares. Since I first saw 
it, its native ‘population has greatly increased, though its Eyropean 
inhabitants have remained, as to numbers, nearly stationary, A 
number ofsnew native bazii's has been addod to it, and some of thesa 
are still being enlarged. Tho small riyer Barna which passes 
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throngh it, is navigable only during the rains, but is every year, 
during tho dry season, kept back by au artificial embankment, so 
as to form a sort of long narrow lake, from which the station is 
partly supplied with water. A plan has been proposed for convert- 
ing the Barna into a permanent, navigablo canal, communicating 
with the Ganges. This would probably lead to the enlargemont of 
Secrole, by bringing to it a great increase of commerce, while at the 
same time, it would benefit the city, by attracting a number of the 
inhabitants of its narrow and oyver-crowded streots, into more airy 
and healthy situations, 

The population of Secrole and its several appondages, including 
the troops, camp-followers, and Europeans of all classes, has beon 

“stated at about twenty thonsand, This estimate is probably not too 
high, when Seorolo is taken at its largest oxtont; but its limits aro 
not well defined. The troops, with their camp-followers, of all ages 
and conditions, and of both sexes, could not be much fewer than six 
thousand ; while some of the bazirs contain a large and increasing 
population, Of the several villages that constitute Secrole, two, 
especially—one on cach side of the Barna~are growing up into con- 
siderable towns. Tho number of Emopean and East Indian inhabi- 
tants is, I boliove, unknown, and must be constantly flnotuating, ac- 
cording as there are many or few troops at tho station, at any 
given time, Tho numbor of pormanontly resident Europoans is very 
amall, as most of the English hore are connectod with the army, and 
not permitted to remain long in a place.’ 

In that part of Scorole, situated on the northern bank of the 
Barna, is the European burying-ground, which, by the great number 
of monuments contained in it, furnishes a very striking evidence of 
the great proportion of deaths in the small English community. 
Tho principal monument is one to the momory of Mr. Chorry, 
political resident of Benaros, and tho other English gentlemen who 

* wore assassinated hore on January 14, 1799, by Vizigr Ali, tho do- 
posed Nawab of Oudho. That catastrophe took place while the 
party of Europeans, in the sorvice of governmont, was atgpreakfast 
with the Nawéb, in the house of one of their numbor, While they 
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wore utterly unprepared, at a given signal, the followers of the Na- 
wab rushed upon tho European gentlemen, while he himself stabbed 
My. Cherry, the agent of government, whom he regarded as porson- 
ally unfriendly to his interests. They woro all buried on this spot, 
and a column erected to commemorate the event. The natives, who 
are all staunch believers in ghosts, say, that thoy are still often 
to be seen sirolling about in tho neighbourhood at night. The 
ghost of Mr. Cherry, especially, is said to continue always to call 
for bread and butter, Tradition, it seoms, has bronght down the 
report—though rather inconsistent with tho roal history of tho 
case—that, boing at breakfast, ho was in the act of calling for bread 
and butter, at tho moment when ho was stabbed to the hoart. It is, 
therefore, believed that his ghost still haunts tho neighbourhood, 
and those who profess to have seen it, say it always calls for bread 
and butter, but I am not aware that any of thom havo attempted to 
supply its wants. - 

The natives here, as in every part of India, are vory much afraid 
of ghosts, and will nevor livo in a houso said to bo haunted by 
thom; and there aro many houses that hayo got a bad namo in this 
respect, left untenanted till they fall into ruins. Whoneyor a re- 
port is sprond that any particular house is haunted by ghosts, no 
ono will roné it, and honco its value is depreciated, Somotimes 
parties wishing to buy a houso sproad a report that it has bocome a 
habitation for ghosts, or evil spirits, in ordor to roduco its prica. 
Hones, very good houses are often to bo seon going to ruin, haying 
boon abandoned for foar of ghosts, said to havo been soon about 
them. Tho ghosts are, also, as elsewhere, sometimes thieves, who 
conceal themselves and their booty in untonantod buildings, As in 
other countries, these ghost storios aro gonorally raised about houses 
where some groat crime is supposod to have beon porpotrated, 
especially where thero has boen a case of murdor, or suicide. Oor- 
tain spots, dffo—espooially under old trecs—are supposed {o be the 
resorts of ghosts, or demons. A troe near my house had this repu- 
tation, dnd nono of our servants, or neighbours, would go near 
it at night. A brother,missionary thonght he might sncoced in dis- 
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polling this fear, hy placing his couch under the ties, and slecping 
there at night. Ile made his watchman, a stout-hearted Rajput, 
stay by him, in order to be convinced that no ghost, or ovil spirit, 
would come near them. The man was very much afraid, but 
braved the danger, It was of no use, however; thoy all said tho 
ghost did not come near the missionary, because he was a learned 
man anda Padre, but wero they alone, it would como all tho samo 
28 before. 

Seeing ono’s shadow when there is no moonlight, is regarded, as also 
by some othor nations, as a sure portent of sudden death; and tho 
fright oceasioned by such an incident, to such superstitious minds, 
is no doubt sometimes tho 1oal causo of producing that which fs 
foared. A little beforo I left India, a sorvaut of mine, a quict, in- 
offensive sort of man, who had been with me for years, came home 
one night in great alarm, at having seen his own shadow, when thore 
was no moon visible, and declared that he was now doomed to dio, 
and nothing could persuade him to the contrary, ‘Ho had been in 
good hoalth before, but he at once took to his bed, and would not 
rise, In a day or two after he died—his illnoss, to all appearance, 
produced ontirely by his suporstitious terrors, 

Wo shall now take a brief 1eviow of tho different missions 
dosigued for the oyangelization of this anciont and romarkablo city, 
and the country around. Considering the peculiar connexion of 
Benares with Iinduism, and its great influonco on the destinies of 

"thet system, the convorsion of its inhabitants to Ohvistianity, must 
be regarded as of the utmost importance, by every one who sin- 
ceroly desires tho salvation of the heathen, and the ultimate 
triumph of the gospel in India. Tho success of tha gospel in 
Bonares can scarcely fail of producing a deop impression on the 
country in goneral, and, therefore, the missions here, are uot to be 
regarded as institutions of a merely local character, but as controx 
of much more extended operations. : 

There aro three missions in Benares connected witir the Church 
of England, the London missionary, and Baptist societies, Tho 
Church ntissionary society has its principal station at a plabe called 
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Sigra, towards the western division of tho city, but a little out of 
town, and rathor moré than a milo from the military lines at 
Secrole. Within the last fow yens, a socond station has been 
formed, about a mile farthor to the south-wost, near the oxtromity 
of the city, and several houses have beon erected by the society, for 
tho use of the missionarios. The central station of tho London 
missionary society is on tho north side of tho city, and in a direst 
line between it and Secrole, near the main road leading from the 
middle of Benaies to tho courts of justice, &c., as woll as to the 
country to the northward, so that it is well situated for gainiug 
nocess to the native population, without being ontiroly in tho town. 
The suburban population around it, howover, is yory great, though 
for the most part composed of tho lower castes of tho people, The 
missionaries of the London society, do not all livo in ono place, but 
thoy are not far apart from each other. Tho Baptist missionaries 
are located on the bank of tho Ganges, at Rajghat, near tho enstorn 
extremity of the city, Benares forms the figure of a half moon, of 
which the innor curyo is on tho Ganges, the throes missions, baing on 
the outside—tho Baptist at tho oastorn, on the bank of tho rivor,— 
the London mission on the outside of the curyo in tho centro, con- 
nesting Bonares with Scorole, whilo that of the Church of Unglond 
is on tho ontside also, but nom tho wostorn oxtromity of tho 
orescont, Going by the road round the suburbs, tho distanco 
botwoen the Baptist station and the farthest division of the Church 
mission, might be about seyon miles. Tho localitics of tho missions 
may be said to bo well choson, for tho stations aro all near tho ofty, 
but quite clear of each other, and while cach has asection of thd 
sity conveniontly near, thoy may nll meot in the contre of Bonares, 
at aout equal distances from thoir respective homes, though onter- 
ing by very different roads. Thus while no single party occupies 
oxolusivoly any division of the city, the churches and schools of tho 
Church mission, ave for the most part, in the westorn portion of the 
town, or suburbs, those of the London socicty in the contro, whilo 
those of the Baptist society are towards the oast ond. Though 
‘thera has beon a dosire not to occupy, unnecessarily, the samo 
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ground, this division of the flold has not arisen from any formal 
compact, or consultation among the missionaries, but from the 
respedtive parties having originally obtained convenient sites in 
those localities, independently of each other, and their subsequent 
efforts have naturally been most directed to those portions of tho 
city, that are most accessible from their own houses, around which, 
also, their institutions have gradually been formed, and churches 
erected, There is abundance of room for all parties, and as yot, 
at least, there has generally been harmony, in their mutual intor- 
course, and entire uniformity im the doctrines preached by the 
various missions, so that though Christianity has beon reprosonted 
in Benares by different sections of the shuch, tho heathen have not 
had to witness strifes and contontions, nor beon called on to behold 
Christianity, presonted in a different aspeot by one party, from that 
in which it appears whon taught by another. 

Tho chnrch missionary society has, at presont, five missiongrios in 
Benares. Thore are four in connexion with the London society, 
and two belonging to tho Baptists, All of these missions employ a 
number of schoolmastors and native toachors, or readers, bub tho 
exact number I have no means at present of ascertaining. Com 
pared with many places in India, Benares may be said to be well 
supplicd with missionary agents; but whon tho peculiar charactor 
of the city itself is taken into account, as well as the yast numbers 
who resort to ff, chiefly for religious purposes, it is evident that 
thoro is ample scope for tho Jabours of many more, in almost every 
dopartment of missionary work. From the position held by these 
important missions, in relation to the country in general, and espe- 
cially in referouce to the Hindoo portion of the population, thore is 
every reason to hope, that they are destined to exert a powerful in- 
fluence, not merely on the city of Bonares itself, but on the whole 
of Elindustan. It is, therefore, evidently the best policy of these 
great socictios, to keop up their missions hore in a state of the high- 
ost efficiency, especially as it respects their European agency, Thiv 
is the only security which can be had for the carly raising up, 
and maturing, of a suitable native agency, to'be nitimately spread 
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oyer the extensive and populous districts adjacent. Benaies, and 
the neighbouring cities and country, haye been the contre and main 
strength of Hinduism for many ages; and should Christianity, at no 
distant day, here gain the ascendenoy, which wo hope it will obtain, 
its influence would be felt to the utmost limits of Iindustan, and 
the prestige of the Bramanical faith would not only be endangered, 
put destroyed, and the Dlindoos, in general, would fool like the in- 
habitants of a country, whose capital is in the hands of a powerful, 
and active enemy. . 

In no place, however, would missionary societies require to have 
more competent agents, for on no placo is it to bo*oxpootod thet an 
impression will bo more difficult to produce, or tho transition from 
Ilinduism to Christianity more likoly to bo attended with sorious 
ombarrassmonts, when onco the people, in any considorablo numbers, 
begin oponly to abandon thoir ancostral faith, Ib is not in tho 
numbor alono, but in the character of our European agency, that 
tho real efficiency of our missions consists; though in a placo Ike 
Benares, numbers also aro required. But numbors, without indivi- 
dual offootivencss, would rather ombarrass, than adyanco tho work 
required to bo done; anda few yery ablo and judicious men in a 
Place whose population is of so peculiar a character, and whore obs« 
tagles are so great, might do moié than somo dozona of such mon, as 
are qualified meroly for boing villago pronchars, winlo, individually, 
they would cost no moro to their respective socictics, than agents of 
more oidinary ability. They aro not, indeed, so oasily found; as the 
young men who are the most fitted for suck a station, genorally meet 
with most encouragement to remain at home; and some of thom would 
no donbt be discontented with the presont day of small things in our 
amisgions. It must be remombered, however, that great things can 
only bo obtained by groat labour—and by tho Jabour of mon well 
qualified for the ork. It is no doubt more pleasing to reap tho fruits 
of other mon’s labours, than to dig hard in a barren wilderness, and 
morely sow, but be obliged to leave other men to reap the harvest, 
and oall {t their own. But somo one must dig jn the wildornosy 
hefore it can become a fertile fleld, and the laborions breaker up of 
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the soil is as useful as the reaper, though his work may not be the 
immodiate occasion of so much joyfulness. It may bo amore ploasing 
employment for one, who is assisted by many more hands than his 
own, to adjust stonos, that have beon alroady quarried and dressed 
by others, into all tho beautiful forms of architesture, than to 
Jabour hard in the dreary mountains, in toilsome and often nnsuc- 
cessful efforts, to dotach rough and wishapoly fragments from the 
immoyoable masses of granite rock. Yet the work of the quarrior 
is very important, aud oven absolutely necessary, and requires not 
merely & considerable amount: of skill, but much strength and 
hardihood. So @so in balding the church of God in India, there is 
a great deal of rough work for the quarrier, as woll as work for the 
skilfal buildor, who is well acquainted with all the rules of spiritual 
avoliitecturo, the nature of the holy edifloe to bo erected, and the 
proper materials of which it must bo composed, in order to be adap- 
ted to tho great object for which it is designed. 

In Benaves, and some other places, where missionary work hns 
Deon for somo time carriod on with a degroo of vigour, Hinduism is 
slowly assuming a somowhat modified form. This is indicated by a 
gradual change in the modes of dofending their system, now adop- 
ted by many of the Brahmans, and other apologists of tho popular 
orood, and also by the incicase of what may be callod hetorodox 
Tlindoos, Systems of bplief aro being gradually dovoloped, which, 
though thoy may bo regarded as more tonable, are quite inconsistent 
with tho outward, and moro usual practices, of the ordinary popular 
superstition, and the common people are becoming more and more 
confused in their minds, in consequence of hearing their hereditary 
faith, so often called in question, and as often defended, but in a 
manner which, to them, 1s altogether incomprehensible. The highor 
ordors are, also, beginning to incline to scepticism, and oconsionally 
tront the old iules of caste with a considerable dogreo of indiffer- 
ence. Tho tondonoy of all this, is gradually to bring them into 
disrepute, and to lead, almost insensibly, to thoir relaxation, and 
ultimately to their practical abolition, Rich and influential mon 
are nob readily expelled from their castes, whon thoy transgress 
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their ordinary rules, and the way of retwin for occasional apostatos, 
ig being gradually widoned, lest too gront a number should break 
off, and not seek to return at all, This must ultimately, though 
perhaps not yory speedily, load to tho entire extinction of the 
whole codo of miunte and complicated rules, by which the intoraal 
government of the castes is conducted. Tho transition from Tindu- 
ism to Christianity, or to any other systom of ‘yoligion, must, thoro- 
fore, become much oasier, even should thoro be no othor change in 
the public law of the country than what has already taken place, in 
reference to hereditary property. The progress of Clistianity, 
however, in the nndst of such a mass of ignorant and domoialized 
people, can scarccly fail of boing attonded by almost ovory kind of 
corruption, both in doctrine and practice, unless carofully and 
wisely guarded, by an influential body of sound and onlightoned 
European missionaries, who have beon woll trained in tho best bibli- 
oal and theological schools, Thoir chiof duty will, in futuro, be to 
expound and yindicato puro scriptural truth, and to give the tone 
and direction to the native mind in its practical application, From 
thom tho native toachors, who must bo the rcal ovangolists of tho 
country, will learn both systems of doctrine, and suitable and ofl. 
cient practical mothods, of studying, illustrating, and explaining 
the word of God, a8 well as of defonding it, against the atinoks of 
unbelievers. Rulos of church disciplino, and of practical pastoral 
direction, haye to be brought into systematio nso, by the European 
missionaries, and churches must bo proporly consolidated, bofore 
Ohristianity can aoquiro stability in tho country, or haye a native 
agency ontiroly qualified for soparato action, and indepondent 
progression. 

Many instances aro now to bo meé with, of natives who formorly 
took a part in publicly opposing Christianity, who have suspondod 
their opposition, and who profess, in somo measuro, to admit the 
woight of the arguments by which it is supported, as well as tho 
goneral oxcellenco of tho religion itself, though thoy shriuk from 
the actual assumption of the Christian name. Somo of these are 
eyon ready to confess publicly, that thoy cannot fiud any 1oason~ 

a2 
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able objections to Christianity, that have not beon fully answered, 
and though they havo not seen the necessity of actually abandon- 
ing tho religion of their ancestors, and all the worldly privileges 
of caste, they frankly acknowledge, that while they seo much to 
admire in tho doctrines of the gospel, they havo nothing to say 
in the dofence of existing Tinduism. The Rev, W. Smith, se- 
nior missionary of the church society, in one of his journals, 
mentions a case illustrative of this romark. Myr. Smith was one 
day engaged in a discussion with some of the heathen in Bonares, 
when a native camo forward, rather unexpectedly, to his aid, and 
thus addicssed his fellow connirymen who were arguing against 
Ohristianity. “Brothron, listen to ono word; I once thought as 
you think about Christianity; and I used to talk against it as 
you do; but I read tho Now Testamont. I read it through, and 
I have never had a word to say against Christianity since. Do 
you the same, and you will be of the same mind.” I have yery 
often heard declarations to the same effect, made even by Brah- 
mans, whom I remember to have seon years before, acting as keen 
aud ready witted assnilants of the truth, Many others have con- 
tinued their opposition, but have ontirely shifted their ground, 
abandoning the defence of Tlinduism as it is, to tako shelter 
pohind downiight athoism. By doing so, howover, they lose, to a 
considerable dogree, the support and confidence of tho common 
people, who, like Micah, alo disposed to oxclaim, “yo have taken 
away our gods, and what have we more?” A religion of a more 
substantive nature—having some definite object, or objects, of 
worship, they must have, and though, for a timo, the more in- 
tolloctual men, may fall back on the various forms of pantheism, 
or even of atheism, they are certain by so doing, only to leave tho 
more plain, and matter of fact people, to tho direct influence of 
Christian teaching. The controversies of our missionaries, there- 
fore, with the Brahmans, and philosophical speculators, though 
by no means, in thomsolves, either oasy or agreeable, aro, if well 
and ably conducted, very far from useless, though often apparently 
so, #f they answor no other purpose, they are, in some measure, 
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cnloulated to drive the wolves from thp dofencoless flock, and ny 
help to bring it under the care and protection of real shophords, 
who will watch for its good, When tlo confidence of the common 
people, generally, in the persons and doctrines of the Brahmans, 
and especially of the various socta of roligious devotes, often moro 
influential than tho Brahmans thomsolyos, shall havo beon grontly 
lonsondd, ov destroyed, thoy will naturally listen, with moro atten- 
tion and dooility, to a now and botter class of toachors. Tho doc- 
trines of the gospel will meot with a more candid considoration, 
and the iesults will be most important. 

Every argument, therefore, brought forward in defence of the 
popular superstition, or of any of its multiform modifications, ought 
to bo carefully, distinctly, and publicly mot, not moroly in a way 
caloulated to convince the learned, but in a mannor, and in lan- 
gnage so plain, ag to be ousily comprehended by the common pooplo, 
in order that they may seo that, oven their most loarned men aio not 
able to defend tho doctrines which they profoss to hold, or to rofute 
thogo propounded by tho missionaries. Though it may take much 
Jabour, and p considerable length of time to offect it, the confidence 
of tho masses will cortainly, at last, bo transferred from tho Brah- 
mans fo the Christian teachois, This transfor is already taking 
place, to a certain oxtent; and if wiso and porsovering efforts con- 
tinno to be increasingly mado, tho point will cortainly, in duo time, 
bo reached, whon a great and universal rovolution will take place 
in the religious sontimonts of tho pooplo. May it como not morely 
as a change of sentiments, but be accompanied by a groat spiritual 
ohange of heart and charactor ; and not bo moeroly a passing from 
ono sot of unfolt sontiments to anothor, but be actually a passing 
“from death to lifo, and from tho powor of Satan unto God I” 

The Baptist mission, though the smallest in Bounres, was the 
first in point of time, haying beon commenced in tho your 1817, as 
an out-post of the Sorampur mission, The Baptist society, howeyor, 
never had any Enropean missionarics at Benaves, till about threo 
years ago. Previously to that, thoir only agent here was Mr. 
Smith, an East Indian, and a man of excellont Christian character. 
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Tle has been a good witness, in this idolatious city, to the truth and 
purifying influence of the gospel, though not possessed cither of tho 
talents, or education, requisite in a public teacher of Christianity. 
Living, however, in the midst of a great idolatrous city—surrounded 
with thonsands of the heathen, and practising ovory Christian 
virtue with a meck and quiet spirit—his personal influence and use- 
fulness have been yory considerable, and the natives have always 
beon ready to acknowledge in him a correct exemplification of that 
consistency of moral and religions character, required by the prin- 
ciples and laws of the gospel. Though the number of converts, 
under his ministry, has been but small, he has not been without 
fruit from his labours; while his general conversation,’ and daily ef- 
foits to do good among the heathon of the city, have been of grent 
uso in opening tho way to othevs better: qualified, by education aud 
abilities of various kinds, for bringing divine truth more fully and 
forcibly before the minds of the people. , 

The Baptist mission has now been strengthened by the Rey. 
Mi. Small, and one of the Gorman brethren, formerly connected 
with My, Start’s mission, having joined it. They have ono or tio 
shapels in the city, and soveral schools, They also conduct an 
English service in Seorolo, for the bouoft of Enropean soldiers, in 
which thoy aro assistod by tho missionaries of tho London socioty, 
who havo not considorod it desirable to have any place for English 
worship in connexion with their own mission, as their labours in the 
uative languages, have always been regaided by them as moro im- 
portant, In connoxion with the Bonarés Baptist mission, thore is 
a small church among tho European invalid soldiers located at 
Chunar, a town and fort on the Ganges, about sixteen miles distant, 
Thoy have, howover, uo regular pieachor there, either for the 
English or the natives; and the station is but occasionally, and very 
imperfectly supplied. At Chunar, an efficient Baptist missionary, 
qualified to preach both in English and Hindustani, is much re- 
quired, in onder io secure permanent results from the labours al- 
ready expended on the station, by the agents of the Serampur 
gociety, and fo carry on moro oxtonsiye operations in futuro. The 
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principle adopted by the carly Baptist missionaries, of placing their 
agents raised up by them in the country—often very imporfeotly in- 
structed mon—at stations widely apart from oach other, it is to be 
hoped will not bo continued by their successors, nor imitated by 
others. But as many of tho missions which they commenced wora 
really in important places, though thoir operations wore too foobly 
conducted to be truly offective, we would not bo understood to ro-~ 
commond their abandonmont, but rathor that a groat offort should 
be made to put them, as to European agency, on a moro oxtonded 
aud effective scalo, Small missions, may, indeod, be carried on with 
some degree of success, if situated within an casy distance of larger 
ones, from which thoy may obtain occasional aid in ensos of omer- 
gency, arising especially from tho illnoss, or donth of missionaries ; 
but such missions aro of little value, whon thoy aro in largo and in- 
dependent districts, beyond the reach of boing either supported or 
controlled by more powerful and officiont bodies of labourers, 

The dato of the commencement of the church of England’s opera~ 
tions in Bonares, is not so oasily fixed; as before any rogular 
mission was formed, by any publio society, in the city, somo gontlo~ 
mon, who were members of that church, endeavoured to do some~- 
thing to promote tho spiritual good of tho poople, ospecinlly of tho 
nominal Christians at the European station of Seerolo; and ont of 
these private offorts, the more systematic operations of the churoh 
missionary society originated. Tho oxcollont and devoted Corric, 
afterwaids Bishop of Madras, and whoso labours for tho good of 
India, onght to bo had in everlasting romombrance, Iaid tho founde- 
tion of tho church mission at Benaros, while acting there as goyern- 
ment chaplain, at a time when the missionary cause was not so 
popular in India, as it became, before ho was called to rost from his 
labonrs, Ife was one of tho brightest ornamonis of the Gluistian 
church in India; and from early life, long before ho could hayo had 
any iden of being raised to a bishopric, ho displayed in all circum~ 
atancos, that zeal and diligence in promoting the salvation of the 
heathen, which continued unabated to the close of his career, lig 
whole life was spont in the sorvico of India, and God Dblossod his 
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Jabours, and the fruits of them are still boing reaped. During the 
time that he was chaplain at Benares, he uot only engaged diligently 
in preaching the gospel, and dispensing the ordinances of religion, 
among the Enropoans of that and neighbouring stations, but alse 
in erecting places of worship, for the English residents, and in at- 
tempts to ovangelize the heathen, 

In conjuuction with some gentlemen,*fayourable to the promotion 
of Christianity among the natives, and who were at that time in 
office at Benares, ho succeeded in obtaining from a wealthy native 
of Bengal, resident in the city, the means of Hberally endowing a 
Freo School, in which Christian instruction might be given in the 
English and Porsian, as woll as in tho various native languages ; to be 
open to all classes of tho community. ‘This institution was placed 
under tho managoment of the church missionary socicty’s agents, 
and of a local committee, generally consisting of sovoral of the 
official gontlemen at the station, A large building was given for its 
accommodotion, by the founder,ein that part of the city, which, in 
consequence of being inhabited chiefly by natives of Bengal, is 
called the Bangali Tola. The pupils of the school have, therefore, 
been many of thom Bengalees, sevoral thousands of whom live in 
Benares, as thoy havo a very great reverence for it, as a sacred 
placo. Soveral houses in Secrolo, of considerable value, were granted 
by its foundor to the institution, for the founding of scholarships 
and tho support of tho teachers. An Europoan head master, and 
also a principal, who is always an ordained missionary of the church 
sociaty, havo their salaries also paid out of the funds, arising frou 
the endowment, This school has always beon well conducted, 
and has been of great use. For a number of years, the chureh 
missionary society was able to do very little more at Benares, than 
oonduet this institution, the pupils of which, in all the departments 
of English, Porsian, Hindui, &¢., generally used to average about 
two hundred. Therg was also, from the earliest period of this 
mission, a little Tlindustani chapel at Socrele, used by the church 
missionaries for the benefit of a small congregation, composed, for 
the most part, of camp-followers, who professed thomsolves Chris- 
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tions, but being ignorant of English, conld not be benefited by the 
services conducted by tho chaplain, at the church of Socrolo, Subse- 
quently, however, to the yoar 1832, the ohurch miasionatry society, 
taking into consideration tho vory groat relative importance of Bo~ 
nares, began to increase the number of its agonts, In fact, their 
operations, as far as really vigoions attempts to evangelize tho 
city, by proaching and other direot moans aro concorned, may bo 
said to haye commenced from tho arrival of the Rov. W. Smith, tho 
present senior missionary, in tho eurly part of 1832, at which timo, 
my own personal acquaintance with the Bonaros missions began, 
Since that time, the church mission has been joined by a cousidor- 
able number of other labourers, mostly Germans, Sovoral of these 
hove died, and gomo have beon obliged to roturn to Enropo, in con- 
aequonce of {Jl hoalth, so that tho mission has suffored sovoroly. It 
has at present, however, still fiyo European agonts, and about tho 
same number of native teachers, Tho Freo School above montioned, 
has assumed the form of a college, and been remoyod to o largo and 
commodious edifice, erected for it, from tho funds of tho endowment, 
Tt isin an oncouraging and prosperous state, under the gonoral super~ 
intendanco of tho Rey. Mr, Sandberg—a convort from the Jowish re~ 
ligion, and a man highly qualified for his office, Ifo is assisted by tho 
Roy. Mr, Mackay, formerly a school mastor in connoaion with tho 
socioty, but now ordained as a clorgyman of the church of England. 

Besides tho Benares freo school, the ohnrch missionary sooloty 
has two large orphan schools, conductod by tho missionarics and 
their wiyos, tho ono for boys and the othor for girls, Tn those 
schools, there aro nearly two hundred native orphans, who a 
few years ago, were rescued from starvation during a grent fa~ 
mine, whioh provailed in the north-western provinces, ‘Thoy aro 
now being trained in tho Christian faith, and are at the same timo, 
tanght useful businesses of various kinds, to enablo thom to provide 
for themselves in future life. .A considerable number of thom work 
at the manufacture of carpets and other artiolos, aud‘ in this way 
partly support the institution, while tho orphan girls aro employed 
in needle-work, and other pursuits, most suitable to thoir ago and? 
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sex. A sort of native Christian village has thus been formed, in con- 

nexion with the mission, and as so many young people aro growing 

up under the auspices of the missionaries, it is likely, gradually to 

assumo the appearance of a, Christian suburb of tho city, oxercising 

a groat influence over its evangolization. At tho principal station 

at Sigra, 2 new church for tho use of the native Christiaus, has re- 

cently boen built, which is, perhaps, the largest yot erected for Wors, 
ship in the Ilindustani Jangnage in northern India, and there is 

reason to’ hope, that it will soon have congregation, sufficient to 

All it. 

In addition to this contral church, the Episcopalian missionaries 
hayo several small chapels, in different parts of the city, in which 
they preach to the heathen, In theso latter places, they do not 
conduct any service in which tho Church of England liturgy is 
gonorally used, but proceed, for the greater part, much in the same 
way as tho communities of missionaries connected with othor 
churchos, In those places, however, where their native Christians 
regularly moet, a translation of the English prayer book is used, in 
which tho service is somewhat curtailed, The Church of England 
has, porhaps, no mission, which, as a whole, is more creditable to hey, 
than that at Bonaves. Tho missionaries are, as a body, sound eyan- 
golical Olnistians, consistent in charactor, as pions and laborions 
mon, and judicious in their modos of oporation. Bosidos carrying 
on thoir various pastoral and educational planus, they preach daily, 
both in their chapols, and in the bazirs, and other public places in 
the city, and during the cold season they frequently itinerate 
through the towns and villages of the surrounding country, Iam 
not able to say what number of native Christians thore may now bo 
in connexion with their mission, but I beliove it is nob very groat; 
though there is now a considerable number of young people pro- 
fossing Christianity, who have been, or are being, brought up under 
the chuge of tho missionaries. 

The mission of the London missionary society, was begun in the 
year 1821, by the Roy. M. IT. Adams, but like that of the other so- 

Sioties hore, it was, for a number of years, but feebly conducted, 
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having but one Iabourer at the station. My, A. did not preach to 
the natives, being engaged, for tho most pait, in work of a prolimi- 
nary nature. He opened schools, however, principally for teaching 
the reading of tho word of God, in different parts of tho city, ma 
conducted an English sorvico at Scarole, chiefly for tho bonolit of 
the European soldiors, THe omployod himsolf, likewiso, in tho pro- 
paration of tracts, and school books, &¢., in tho Hindui language. 
In 1827, ho was joined by tho Rev. J. Robortson, who waa tho first 
European missionary, who preached tho gospol to any oxtont, among 
the natives of Bonares. Ifo was a man of gioat talonts, and oxten- 
sive erndition, but of a somowhat cccontric character, whieh, in 
some measure, provented his usofulnoss; whilo the goneral stato of 
his health did not admit of such regular work as was desirable, 
especially, as ho was soon left alone in the mission, in consoquonco 
of Ma, Adams haying boon obliged to roturn to Europo for his 
health, from which he did not come back to Indian, 

‘When I reached Bouares, at the end of 1831, Mr. R. was alone. 
Ono chapel had beon oveated in the city, in which a good many 
attended, aud seyoral small bazir, or common day schools, wero in 
operation. Some porsons had been baptized by Mr. Robertson, but as 
thay were natives of othor places, thoy had boon trans{prrod to othor 
missions, so that no sort of native church as yot oxisted, and thoro 
wero no Christians in connoxion with the mission. In tho follow- 
ing year, Mr, R. was suddenly romoved by death. At noon, ho was 
engaged in translating the soviptures, but at midnight ho diod of 
cholora, which was then raging in tho oity, and carrying off 
thousands, 

In the following yoar, Iwas joined in tho mission, by tho Roy, 
‘MM. 0. Mather—now of Mirzapur—and tho Roy. J. A Shurman, still 
Jabouving at Bonarves, Tho mission now consists of Mossrs, Shur. 
man, Konnedy, and Watt, ordained missionarios, and My. Ullman, 
an assistant missionary, Thoro are, in connoxion with the mission, 
four small chapels, in which the gospel is regularly proachod, both 
tothe heathon, and to tho native Christians, for which purpose.tho 
schools established in different parts of tho city, are also used. ‘tho 
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nativo assistants aro employed in visiting the schools, speaking with 
the people, and distributing books and tracts, aiding tho mis- 
sionaries generally, and in reading and proaching at the different 
stations both in, and out, of the city. Tho missionaries do not liye 
allin one place, Thero is one large compound which is tho pro- 
perty of the society, in which there is a mission house, built by tho 
first missionary, Mr, Adams, It is a rather large, but ill planned, 
and ugly building, erected in open defiance of overy known rule of 
architecture, and boing originally inconvenient, its deformity has 
been increased by alterations, made by almost every one who has 
ocoupied it, in rotation, It ts usually inhabited by one of the mis- 
siduaries, while the others live at another house, belonging to the so- 
ciety, on tho bank of the Barna, at a short distance from it; ov rent 
houses sufficiontly near, and affording convonient access to the city, 
in which the various schools, and preaching stations aro situated, 
Most of the native Christian familios Jive within the mission com- 
pound, 

In the same compound, with the principal mission house, a hand- 
some new chapel has recently been built, which may perhaps bo 
regarded as one of the best belonging to the London missionary 
society, in Indin. It has been orected chiefly by local contributions, 
and is designed for the uso of tho nativo Christian church, On tho 
same promises thero are yarious other buildings, comprising orphan 
schools, both malo and fomale, and a mumnber of small houses, ocop- 
piod by native Cluistians, connected with tho mission. Ono of the 
missionanics takes the pastoral superintendence of the Christians, 
and the gonoral oversight of the orphan institutions, while the rest 
Jabour moro among the heathen in the city, as well as in teaching, 
and superintonding, the various schools, Thoy omploy their 
mornings, for the most part, in visiting the day schools, and the 
ovonings in preaching to the heathen, in the small chapels in tho 
bazirs. Tho amount of itinerating labour undertaken by the mis- 
“sonaries of the London society at Bonares, has not been groat, In 
this respect they have not dono so much as the agents of the Church 
missionary society. Tho Rey, W. Smith especially, of the latter 
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mission, has travelled extensively, proaching the ‘gospol and distii- 
puting the word of God over many districts, whilo the labours of 
the London society have been confined mostly to the city. This has 
arisen from various canses, besides the gencval fact, that thoy con- 
sidered tho city itsolf, as of tho groatest importance; but chioily 
from some of the missionaries being so much engagod in translating 
tho so1iptures, and in other work of the samo kind, that they could 
not easily leave home for a length of timo, without groatly dorang- 
jug their goneral plans, and the mission has not often beon so 
strong, as to admit, without dotrimont, of the frequont,or protracted 
absence of moro than oue of its missionaries at a time, and such 
absence has often been rendered necessary by ill health, so that 
extensive itineracios could not bo undortakon, nor are thoy likely 
to be so, unless the mission is strongthoned considerably, both in 
European, and native agency.” Itmerating labours aro, howevor, on 
many accounts highly desirable, though by themselves yory inade- 
quate, in India, to tho production of groat and pormanont rosults. 
They aro chiofly of uso to tho missionarios themselves, as caloulatod 
to preserve their health, and likowiso, are calculated to produce a 
general impression in tho country in favour of Ohristianity, aud to 
oxoite a spirit of onquiry respecting its doctrines, An officiont 
native agoucy, however, is beyond all doubt, tho best for itinorat- 
ing, and a great deal cannot bo done, with any considerable effect, 
in this departmont, till our native agonts aro greatly incrensod in 
number, and improved in character. Noither the habits nor health 
of European missionaries, are adapted to anything like really labo- 
vious and pationt itinorating journeys; nor are thoy oyor likely to 
be so numorous, that they can bo afforded for such a work, though 
thoy may with much profit engago in it partially, and thoroby, both 
improve their own health and spread much genoral information, 
ovor the districts through which thoy ttavel, and whoro thoy aro 
genorally heard with more respect, than in the cities, where they 
more statedly labour. By taking with them some of their native 
assistants, they aro ablo, in many places, to produce a considerable 
impression; and by visiting, repentedly, somo of tho towns and 
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villages, not a little may be dono, to prepare tho way for the ulti- 
mato and goneral reception of the gospel. 

Wo haye thus seon the extent of missiouary agency employed by 
the various societios in. Bonares, but must reserve to another chap- 
ter some more extended remarks on this celebrated city; which 
from its antiquity and its singular connexion, from an carly poriod, 
with Hindoo idolatry, and with the various dostrinal systems and 
superstitious customs of India, is deserving of peouliar attention, 
especially, as its hoped for transition from Tinduism to Chris. 
tianity, at no distant period, may yet exercise a most important 
influence on the future religious character of India, The time, we 
trust, is noar, whon Bonaros will be so changed, that comparatively 
little of the presont description, attempted to bo given of it, will ba 
correct, as with the advance of the gospel, and tho institutions 
whioh it brings, its whole aspoct; as it respects its people, will be 
altorod. 


CHAPTER XV. 


+ PLLCULIAR COARACTER OF THE CITY OF BENARTS —BRAQMANI BULLS.— 
BRAHMANS AND OTHER RESIDENT NATIVL TRIGLS,—REMARKS ON THO 
.SARLY EATENSION OF HINDUISM ,-~—NATURE OF BRAUMANICAL LEARNING, 
RESTRICTED USE OF ANIMAL FOOD.—RELIGIOUS sacniricrs, &e, 


In many respects Benares differs gyeatly from most other cities 
in India, Its lofty houses, and extremely narrow streels, with 
its multitudes of little tomplos and potty shrines, and imagos of 
the various gods, stuck in all sorts of positions, and oxhibiting 
all diversities of shape and size, together with the great crowds 
of religious devotees, malo and fomalo—as woll as the unusual 
numbers of Brahmans, and Biahmani bulls, give to it an aspect 
quite peculiar. Most of tho stroots are so narrow, as scarcoly to 
admit of any sort of conyoyance, sayo palanquins; and tho bear- 
ors of theso have no small difficulty in many placos ; for, notwith- 
standing their shouting, and shoving with all tholy might, through 
the crowds of pedostrians, thoy can scarcely, by any possibility, 
go forward, while every now and then, they ave stopped entirely, 
by wheeled carriages, making vain all attempts to pass through 
the ‘small thoroughfares, or by clophants, camels, or Brahmani 
pulls, and somotimes by wholo droves of oxen or buifalocs with 
loads on their backs, intermingled with troops of mules and doukeys, 
and men and women, with burdens of covery concoiyable kind, 
and jostling cach other in the groatost confusion. The Brahmani 
balls sometimes maintain their pro-ominenco with thoir horns, and 
insist on the entire occupation of a passage, too narrow to admit of 
people going along, when one of those priviloged servants of Ma- 
hadeo has planted himself across it, 

These sacred bulls are not, as is often supposed in England, of 
any particular breed; though most of thom bolong to tho common 
Indian spocios, haying a hump on the shoulders, Thoir only peouli- 
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avity is, that they are turned doose, as animals consecrated to 
Mabadeo, and as he is the chiof god worshipped at Benares, the 
number of them hero, is peculiarly groat, especially in the neigh- 
pourhood of the ghats and temples, Muhadeo is represented as 
viding on a bull, called Nandi, himsolf a doity, whose image, gono- 
rally of stono, as a‘ Bull couchant,” is placed before the emblem 
under which that great god is most commonly worshipped. Tho 
Brabmani pulls, are branded with the trident of Mahadeo, and 
turned loose in honour of that deity, when they are calves, by per- 
sous who haye made vows, in order to obtain some benefit, generally 
ofa temporal kind. Tho mark mado on thom when they are con- 
seorated to Mahadoo, oasily distinguishos thoni from all othor cattle, 
and by every orthodox Lindoo, it would be regarded as an act of 
tho groatost sacrilege to force them to work, or to destroy them, 
howeyer troublesome they may become. In tho crowded strosts of 
Bonnrgs, however, they avo constantly receiving blows and knooks, 
to make them got out of tho way, all of which they seem to Dear 
with great pationce and equanimity, though many instances occur of 
their turning with groat spirit on those who annoy them, On one do» 
cusion a Brahmani bull having attempted to eat some cakes out of a 
poor woman’s basket, who was selling sweetmeats on the sido of tho 
stroet, when repulsed by hor, turnod on her, and at onco tossed her 
up on his horns, eno of which passed through hor stomach snd 
killed hor on the spot. Anothor case, but not so fatal, occurred 
one day to an English gentleman, who was passing through the sity 
inagig. Some provocation having probably bean given to ote of 
these privileged bulls, the animal had become excited, and made a 
rush at the gig, and dashing his horns under it, pitched it over, so 
that the gentleman fell on his head, aud had his skull fractured. 
Somotimes two or moro of thom hayo a fight in the narrow streets, 
when all passengers aro, for the time, obliged to stop, till victory 
decides in favour of ono or tho other of the doughty belligovants, 
Ono day while I was passing along one of tho streets’ in a paldh- 
quin, I camo to a crowd of people, who were stopped by two large 
bulls engaged in a desperate contest. They doomed yery equally 
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matched, each haying met a foe worthy of his horns; and the battle 
might have lasted for a long timo, had not some policemen with 
large sticks begun most unmercifully to belabour one of thom on 
the back. Feeling, from the smart of the blows, that he had gat 
assailants in flank and rear, as well as in front, ho at last gave 
, Way; when lis onomy obtaining tho advantage, planted his horns 
in his ribs, and dashing along through the crowd, and nearly up- 
sgtting me, drove him with a erash in through the front of a shop, 
the small pillars supporting the verandah of which, wero over- 
thrown, and every thing in his way upsot or brokon to pieces, 
These animals aro so accustomed from early calf-hood, to forage 
entirely for themselves, not in peaceful fields, or solitary wildor- 
* nesses, whore thoir only companions are cows or bulls liko them- 
solyes, but in tho crowded strects of a large city, where thoy 
associate chicfly with animals of a higher order, whom thoy learn 
to imitate in somo things, supposed, gonorally, to be above thoir 
reach, Thoy are to be observed walking up and down stairs—a 
thing which an English bull would not attompt—and that not 
morely on tho broad stone steps of the public ghats on the riyor 
side, whore many of thom aro often to be soon, but thoy oven go up 
the little narrow stone staircases inside the houses, by uo means 
easy of axcont, even for a human boing, unless accustomed to them, 
Thave ofton soon thom, sovoral stories high, in tho upper rooms, 
not only of old wasto buildings, bué of ocoupiod houses, and oven 
looking down from the flat roofs of tho highost honses, into tho 
bustling stroots bolow, quictly chewing thoir cndd, and apparently 
aa much at home, as if they were the undoubted owners of the man- 
sion, Those wha attempt to dislodgo thom from comfortable 
quarters, ofton find itno easy task, as they are soldom unpropared for 
fightin gli defonce of any thing, or place, for which they have a liking, 
Though tho Hindoos do not soruplo to beat these sacred bulls, 
often with groat soverity, yet to kill one of them would yery likely 
excite a popular tumult, so as oven to ondanger tho life of the 
aggressor. Soveral rather serious quarrels have arigen between the 
Tindoos and Mussulmans, owing to the latter having beon suspected 
v 
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of the heinous sin of killing sonie of them, and cating their flesh: 
Tho reyorence in which they are held by many of the poople is very 
great, and is manifested on all ovcasiona, whon any seriong attempt 
is made to harm them, Ono day, a friend of mino, feeling yery 
much annoyed by 2 Brahmani bull, who haunted the neighbour. 
hood, and sometimes mado dopredations in his gardon, took doin, 
his loaded gun, and was going ont with the deadly intent of shoot. 
ing him, but was stopped by ono of his servants, a most orthodox 
Hindoo, who, running in betweon him and the bull, oxclaimed, 
“Shoot mo sir, but let him gol” To bo ready to Iay down one’s 
life for a fiiond, is, in all nations, rogarded as the highest aot of 
solf-sactificing genorosity ; but to be prepared to do so for a brute 
animal, is peculiar to tho Tindoos. The thing, however, is not 
vory difficult to account for, whon 16 is kopt in mind, that tho Brah- 
manj bull is not viowod by the Hindoo as a more animal, but as a 
being, if not absolutely divine, yot closely allied to divinity, and, 
in part at least, entitled to its honours. To kill ono of thom, is, 
therefore, by no means unnaturally, regarded as an act of tho 
groatest sacrilege, caloulated to bring down some awful calamity, 
not morcly on the sinful wiotch who porpotrates such an act of im- 
piety, but on all his kindred, and sometimes on the wholo country 
in which the deed is committed. To hill a sacred bull, espooially, is 
not only an aot of great cinclty, but ono of tho most daring impicty, 

Ewiopeans havo given tho namo of Brahmoni bulls to those ga- 
ored animals, but Ido not know for what reason, as thoy havo no 
such name among the natives. Their namo, both in Sansorit, and 
in the vernacular languages, is Sir, a word considered by the 
Toarned, on good grounds, to be the same as Taurus of tho Grock— 
the interchange of T for S being quito common—the termination 
varying, whilo,the radical word is tle same. Tho name Sé¥, is nacd 
only to dosignate sacrod bulls; oidinary animals, the more laymon 
of the samo species, being called Bail—a word most obviously of 
the same derivation, as—or, rather, merely a alightly different pror 
munciation of, the common English word, bull. 

Thongh abounding oyorywhero about Benaras, they aro to be 
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sgon in tho groatest nombo1s about the principal temples, They 
a0 allowed to haye as their porquisite, the various offerings of rice, 
flowers, and sweetmeats, presented by the people, the Brahmans 
contenting themselvos, with the cowries, pice, and rupees, of tho 
poor and middle classes; and the occasional gold mohwis of tho 
Ticher worshippers. Those porsons who lave completed their devo- 
tions, in the temples, have often a garland of flowers, chichy 
marigolds, thrown vound their necks by tho officiating Brahmans, 
Phere necklaces are often snatched from their necks, by the 
Brahmani bulls, who watoh for them, as thoy go out of tho temple. 
It is curious to seo how active they are, and how skilfully they 
plant themselves, so as to pounce on the garlands, or as thoy are 
called malas, worn by the people, as they come out from their 
devotions, I frequently observed a Brahmani bull, whoso mutilated 
horns told of many a fight, or at least blow on his hoad, who used to 
stand,‘ and may be standing still, at the ontrance of one of the 
prinoipal temples. Hoe had tho sagacity to plant himself in a yery 
convenient corner, where before he could well bo secon, he could 
easily snatch the garlands of flowers from tho nook of any person 
coming out of the temple. My attention was first attracted to him 
ou one occasion, when coming out of that tomplo ‘in tha middlo of a 
great orowd, I was startled, by the cold nose of a bull, being poked 
into nty face, while with his long slavery tongue ho was fooling 
whether or not there was anything about my neok, which ho could 
eat. As the garlands of flowers, put on aftor worshipping in theso 
temples, aro strung on a very slondor thread, whon tho bull catches 
hold of it in his mouth, ho never lets it go, till tho thread gives 
way, whon he gets the whole, or most, of the flowers into his possos- 
ston, and then greedily swallows them, throad and all. 

Daring those seasons of the year, whon tho grain crops are on the 
ground, a great many of theso bulls wander out of the city to 1egale 
themselves in thé green fields, of grain and vegetables, in tho sur- 
rounding country, ofton oceasioning great loss to tho cultivators, 
as woll as great trouble in watching both night and day, to provont 
their depredations. I have seen them even dofy thé owners of the 
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fields, or gardens, to oject them, till thoy woro fully satisfied. A 
poor man, living in our neighbourhood, was on ono occasion, very 
muoli troubled with a Brahmani bull, who scomed to havo made up 
his mind to come rogularly every night and day, to grazo in a nick 
field of green whoat or barloy, which he had. One day the man 
cama to us to complain against tho bull, and to seo if wo could do 
anything to relieve him from his daily intrusions. My friond made 
his servants arrest him, and remove him from tho neighbourhood, 
A man was sont with him to the Ganges, which was about two milés 
distant, where having put him on board a boat, ho transported him 
to the other side. In the ovening, however, he appeared again at 
his old haunt,—our neighbour's corn fleld,—and we concluded that 
he had swam across the river; but wo learned afterwards, that he 
had jumped into tho ferry boat, and though the pooplo had tried to 
drive him out, he fought for, and secured his passage over the 
Ganges, and returned directly to his own fayourite fleld, Though 
free to roam whorever they choose, ench of thom has 4 particular 
apot, or neighbourhood, from which he yery seldom departs, 

Thoir usual way of crossing tha Ganges, however, is by swim- 
ming, thongh, I am told, it is not uncommon for them to go in the 
ferry boats, in spite of the boatmon, Thoy are probably attracted 
py tho groon fields which thoy can sco, from the city, on tho oppo~ 
site sido of the river, and thoy seem to learn the uso of « boat, from 
sooing other cattle frequently tukon roross in boats, as involuntary 
passengers; but at all ovonts, it is ovidont that thoy have sagacity 
enough to know, that, if they go into a boat, it will save them the 
trouble of swimming to their favourite food, and bring them bask to 
their usual places of resort, when they have filled their bellies, 
Tt is not always vory safe to fight thom, and, therefore, they are 
generally allowed to have their own way. The point, as to whore 
instine, and reason, aro to be distinguished, has not yet been very 
satisfactorily oxplained, but the sagacity of these animals, is at 
Toast a curious instance of animal instinct, being greatly modified 
and improved, by the peenliar circumstances in which they are 
Placed. The circuitous routes often taken by them to gain ant 
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object, not at the time in sight, would seem the result of considera- 
blo forethought, and evince a sagacity, much above the ordinary 
jnstinots of the species of animals to which thoy belong. 

"The great numbers of Brahmans in Bonares, as compared with 
other places, and the swarms of religious devoteos of all tho differ- 
ent orders, to be found among the Ilindoos, give quite a peonliar 
aspect to the whole place. As far as I am aware, the numbor of 
resident Brahmans is quito unknown, Like that of the population 
generally, it must bo yory fluctuating, and much greator at cortain 
seasons of the year than at others, as many of tho Brahmans who 
ara councotod with Benaves and its temples, &e,, have houses or 
lands in the villages, and are as often absent from tho city, as 
prosont in it, some of them, in fact, boing seldom in tho town except 
during religious holidays, I have heard somo intelligent natives 
calculato tho Brahmanical families, at about one fifth of tho re- 
sident population, As they are oasily distinguished, both by their 
features, and the Brahmanical cord, which thoy all woar, it would 
seom to mo not improbable, that covery fifth man to be mot with, 
on the stroats of Bonares, is a Brahman. But as both tho other 
great divisions, or higher castes—tho Khatrias and Baigyas, with 
all their subdivisions of Rajputs, &c., wear ‘tho janua, oy sacred 
cord, in tho same way as that of tho Brahmans, which is passed 
over tho right shoulder and undor tho loft arm—many of thom may, 
occasionally, at a little distance, bo tukon for Brahmans, though 
when quite near, a porson well acquainted with India, may easily 
distinguish thom by tho difforonco of their features. Tho cord, or 
badge of high caste, is also difforont, though not so discerniblo at a 
distance—that worn by the Brahman boing of cotton, that of the 
Khatria, or of the Rajput, of lint, while that of the Baisya, or mor- 
oautile caste, is made of wool. Thoy all, howoyer, woar this badgo 
of high caste in the samo way, and considor giving it up, os a 
degradation from horeditary rank. 

‘Whatever may bo tho opinions formod about the origin of the 
Brahmans, they hayo evidently, from o very ancient period, boon 
Rw race of men quite distinct from the other nations and irlbes 
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Muhabiting India, thongh not oqually puro in all parts of the 
country, In Bongal, and in tho most southorly districts of India 
tho Bralimanical familics ave much loss puro than thoso of Bo- 
nivow, and tho north-wostorn provincos, gonorally, whore all their 
traditions and mythology, placo their ancient sents; while most 
of tho Brahmans of Bongal propor, and many of those south of 
tho Kistna, aro not of tho truo Brahmanical race, though some 
fumitics of thom most probably aro so. In Bengal such familics 
avo hold in vory high repute, and aro called Kullin, 2 namo de« 
vivod from tho Sansorit word Kull, a tribe, or race, indicating, 
that Utoxo to whom it is npplicd aro desconded, without intermix- 
duro, from tho puro Brahmanioal Kull, or stock, and are thus dis- 
tinguishod from tho othor Bralmans of Bongal, who aro said to 
havo boon conatitniud Brahmans, by a natiyo Raja of Bongal, 
while that proyineo formed an indopondent kingdom. Tho pure 
DBralunanical familios, introduced at a lator period into Bengal, aro 
in that province rogardod a3 much more honourable than thoso 
whoxo ancestors lad boon morcly created Bralmans, by the secular 
powor, aud who, thorofore, liko somo soctions of the protestant 
_ Slivches in Murope, havo not tho trug Brahmanical, or apostolical 
dlexeont, 'Thoso of tho tuo doseont, from the puro Brahmanienl 
alook, ave alono called Kullin in Bongal, but in Bonares thero is 
no such distinolion, as they al claim purity of birth, and are, 
therefore, all Kulling Pho distinotion mado botween ordinary ond 
fKilin Brnhmana, howevor, existing in Bongal, has given sise, 
in that province to tho vory propostorous, and demoralizing custom, 
of fathers, of tho Brahmanical tribe, paying these Kwllin Brah- 
mans Lo marry Uhoir daughtors, in ordor to raiso up children of 
t highor vaco, as it is a rulo that tho futhor’s caste raises tho rank 
af tho son above that of the mothor's family, if sho is of a tribe 
autoiontly high, to admit of tho childvon boing regarded as legiti- 
mato, ‘fo obtain this clovation of Brahmanical rank for their 
aexsondants, tho Brahmans of tho common Bongaloo stock, engago 
one of the puro, or tho Kullin Brahmans, who can show a po-~ 
digrso dorived from tho truo novtheweatern hoo, to marry 8 
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daughter, even though he may not be able to support her, or even 
to live with her. De merely engages to visit her at cortain times, 
so as to have children by her, tho father-in-law supporting her, 
and her childven, as his own, and even paying his son-in-law for 
raising up children by his daughtor, The Kullin Brahman, in 
, Bengal, therefore, has often many wives, whom ho visits at timos 
in this way, receiving his liyolihood from their parents, or brothers, 
who thus keep him, as a hired animal, to improve the breed of 
their families, This abominablo system proyails mostly in the 
yicinity of Calentta, and frequently also in othor parts of Bongal, 
and furnishes the moans of support for a great many lazy and 
yagabond Brahmans, who happon to be ablo to show a purer 
pedigree, than the othor Brahmanioal families of tho district, 

At Bouares, on the other hand, though there are higher and 
lower ranks among the Brahmans, somo familics being of moro 
honourable descent than othors, and, therefore, taking a degroo of 
procedonce, they aro all regarded as of pure Brahmanioal origin, 
and are, therefore, all Kullin, with tho oxcoption of such families 
as came originally from Bongal, or the south, who, being of a 
mixed race, cannot intermarry with the puror families of tho in-, 
digenous castes, Those of the far south, also, aro not received 
at Bonares as proper Brahmans, unloss by mombors of their own 
tribes, who may bo rosidont thoro as sojournors, It is indeed 
pretty evident that they aro not of the pure Brahmanical race, 
any moro than those of Bongal. ‘hoy aro dostituto, unless in a yory 
imperfeot degroo of deyolopmont, of tho trno Caucasian, or Somi- 
Grecian foatures of the puro stock of the Tamalaya Brahmans, the 
gonoral connexion of whose language, and physical peouliarities, 
with those of the races constituting tho main body of the Euro- 
pean nations, is, comparatively, so easily traced. ‘Tho southern 
Brahmans, in gonoral, would scom to be a mixed race, having, 
like those of Bongal, a number offpure familics interspersed. 
The physical differences between them, and the puror race of the 
north, are too great to have boon produced by tho effects of a 
glimate and modo of life, not ossentially difforent, during the few 
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conturies that have elapsed sinco Iinduism-has been established, 
in the provinces south of the Kistna, They may have boen mixed 
racos, partly of Brahmanical origin, before thoy settled in tho 
south, but it is more likély, that they in general beonme so 
afterwards, by intermarriages, or illicit counexions, especially 
daring poriods of war and confusion, when the strict rules of caste 
might be partially neglected, either before or after thoy became 
the predominant party in religious affairs, in those more distant 
parts of India, which was oortainly long after thoy had obtained a 
complete asvondenoy in the north. Notwithstanding, that there 
ave many ancient Brahmanical monuments in the south of India, 
tho Tindnism of the great mass of the people, is undoubtedly of 
comparatively modern date, and has only gradually superseded 
Budhism, and the various 1udor forms of religion, practised by the 
aboriginal nations, who, under the goneral namo of Parriars, still 
form the mass of the southern popnlation. 

Even Christanity was introduced on the coast of Malabar beforo 
Hinduism was thoro fully establishod, and the present distinctions 
of caste sottled by its Hindoo conquerors. In speaking of Raja 
Keram Peraumal, who, in the carly part of the ninth contury osta- 
plished an indopondent Hindoo kingdom on tho coast of Malabar, 
and Iaid tho foundation of the prosont institutions of onste in that 
part of India; Tough, in his history of Christanity in India, says, 
“During the reign of this princo, the division of the inhabitants of 
Malabar into castes, which continues to the present day, is said to 
haye been made, and it is attributed to ono of their divinitios, 
Shenkar, a supposed son of Mahadeo, the pringipal of the Hindoo 
gods. The several castes with their distinctions, aro thus des- 
oribed :—1 Tho Namboory Brahmans, 2 Naires, who aro the 
military t1ibe; but for some time past many of thom havo followed 
more menial professions, 3 Teors, who aro cultivators of the soil, 
garpenters, smiths, goldsmiths, fishermen, &c.; but these aro all free- 
mon. 4 Maleres, who are musicians and conjurors, and also froo. 
6 Paleras, or Poliars, who are bondmen, attached to the soil, in the 
Jower part of Malabar.” Tere the two higher castes, as in other 
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parts of India, wera established by the conqueror, and became the 
Priogthood and landholders, haying been the instruments by which 
tho country had been acquired. 

» There can be little doubt, but that the system of Iinduism was 
introducod at an early period, into the south of India, by Brahmans 
from the north, most likely in connoxion with the conquests of the 
northern Hindoo Rajas, who, according to all tradition, would seom 
often to have ovorrun the south of India, subduing for a timo, and 
vendoring tributary, the native princes, who ruled over tho difforont 
provinces, though their conquests were nevor consolidated into a 
permanent empire. Those oxpeditions, howover, would seom to haye 
led, in the south, to the establishment of a number of Iindoo Rajas, 
of the northern, or Khatria tribes, who, being themsclyos rudo con- 
quorors, under the influence of thoir roligious guides the Brahmans, 
employed members of that acuto, and ambitious tribe, as thoir chiof 
ministers and advisers, and supported thom with all thoir influonco, 
in spreading thow religious sontimonts and authority, among the 
subjoct tribes ovor whom thoy ruled, Supported, as forcign dynas- 
ties, on thrones established by force of arms, by tho intolligonco and 
religious influence of the Bralimans, who had accompanied thom io 
the south, as activo auxiliarios, or followed in tho train of tholr oon« 
quoring armies, thoy wore under great obligations to support thom 
in their viows with respect to the propagation of their religion, and 
to induce their leas civilized subjects to adopt their faith, and to 
recoive thom as the representatives of the gods, The immonso Ilin~ 
doo tomples, still found to exist in southern India, aro striking 
monuments of the princely patronage enjoyed by the Brahmans in 
anciont timos. Those of tho north are comparatively insignifoent. 
To conclude, however, from the moro existonce of those temples, that 
Tlinduism must have been as strong, and as widely diffused in the 
south, whon they were erected, as it is now, would bo to go ogainst 
all history and tradition. There is every reason to bolieve, that the 
builders of those temples, were conquerors from the north. The 
spoils of the kingdoms which they overturned, wero profusely la~ 
vished on tho Brahmans, who were their chief ndyisers, both in 
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peace and in war; and in the erection and lihoral ondowments of 
places whore they might live af caso, and gradually bring undor 
their influence, tho yarious native tribes, now composing tho lowor 
castes of Ilindoos, conquered by the victorious armies of Rim 
Chander, king of Ondho, and other northern heroes, allied with 
Brahmans, and whose exploits form the subject of most of the my- 
thologioal poems of Hindustan. ‘ 
A process, not unlike this took place in England, and with offeots 
not ontirely dissimilar, on the Norman Conquest, though it was 
thero provented, by tho peouliar gonius of Christianity, from pro- 
ducing such permanent results, in the formation of distinct herodi- 
tary castes. The clergy assisted in subverting the liberty of the 
Saxons, and their subserviency to the conquerors of England, induced 
the princes of the Norman race, to endow bishopries, and eroct great 
cathedrals and monastrios, &o, with the woalth of which they had 
plundered the conquered Saxons, who, like the lowor castes or abo- 
riginos of southern India, wore trodden down into a servile race by 
the conquerors, As the iron clad, but ignorant warriors of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, were artifully employed for the aggrandize~ 
mont of the Anglo-Romish clergy, so the rude and warelike tribes 
of north-western India, were artfully directed and inspired by 
Brahmanical influence, so that whon they had overran and sub- 
jugated tho various countries of tho south, tho real power of the 
Brahmans was established, and every other religious systom sunk into 
obliviion on the continent of India, though Budhism maintained its 
ground, in the Island of Ceylon, and the countries cast of tho Ganges. 
The ruling families of the southern Tindoos are, even now, al- 
most ontiroly of northern race and features, though, like the Brah- 
maus of the same piovinees, they are not of an entirely pure origin. 
Most of them still traco thoir lincage to tho great ancient familios, 
or tribes, eithor of eontral or northern India, and claim cithor a 
Brahmanical or a Khatria descent ; while the great mass of the peo- 
ple of tho south can claim no Iindoo origin at all, but aro naually 
known by the name of Parriar, or, rather, Pahéria mountaincers, a 
name derived from Pahér, a mountain. As the Colts of Murope, 
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from the inferiority of their govornmental institutions, and physical 
development, as woll as from thoir being 100 munch characterized by 
strong emotion, ever to become a great ruling people, when brought 
into contact with the more perfootly organized, and more intellectual 
races of mankind, wore driven before the more powerful and coolly 
enorgotio northorn nations, inte the moro remote, barren, and 
mountainous regions of western Europe, from which thoy aro rapidly 
disappeming as a distinct peoplo—so the moro ancient nations, or 
tribes of India, have been driven onwards by the moro 1econt, till, 
in consequence of most of thom having retired into the mountainous 
districts, they lave received the genoral namo of Pahfria, or 
mountainecis, oven though many of thom aro settled in the plains, 
Some of tho tribes actually inhabiting the mountains tro in a very 
low and barbarous state; but dve not numerous. In many parts of 
southorn India, tho Pahdria tribes, inhabiting the plains, form tho 
majority of the people; but in tho north they aro rarely to bo met 
with, except as actual mountaineors, or inhabitants of the hilly, or 
less oultivated districts, where, besides their more general namo of 
Pahiria, they are more commonly distinguished by the names of 
their respective tribes, as Koles, Kirits, Bheols, Danghars, Khoonds, 
&, In their genoral physical peculiarities, thoy differ much from 
the regular Iindoo tribos, or castes, and scem fo approach a, little 
nearer to tho African races, though by no means like the negro, In 
the districts whero they are mostly to be found, it is yory evident 
that the lower oastes of Ilindoos, especially, aro formed of inter- 
mixtures between theso aboriginal tribos and the moro recent 
noithern, or Indo-European races. 

The proportion of these aboriginal races, or Paharias, whothor pro- 
fossing the ILindoo religion, or otherwise, greatly increases towards 
tho south, where tho ,conquesis of the northern, or pure Iindoo 
races, never ssem to haye been followed by more than very partial 
colonization; so that, in thoso provincos, only the highor classes 
—and especially the Brahmans—are Hindoog by ancient descent; 
while, in the north and west of India—their carliost seats—tho pure 
Hindoo racos form the main body of the people—the various 
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aboriginal tribes haying, for the most part, been oxte:minatod, or 
absorbed, among the lower Sudra castes of Hinduism. This a¢- 
counts, in somo degreo, for the fact, that tho common Sudra tribes 
who, in the north, form the groat mass of the people of the lower 
orders, ara, in the south, regarded as very respectable castes, in can- 
sequonce of there being there a large body of aboriginal tribes, , 
called Pahfvias, not existing at all in the north, or, at least, exist. 
ing only in such small numbers, as to be quite insufficient to form 
any important element in native society. They never formed any 
part of the four great divisions, or nations, of the proper IHindoos, 
by whom, in all probability, the original nations, or tribes, inhabit- 
ing India were gradually driven towards the south, or into the 
mountain ranges. In consequonce of this latter circumstance, thoy 
received the general namo of Palliria, or mountainoor, whether 
living always in the hills, or sottling, as a comparatively soryilo 
rage, in tho plains, under the rule of their original conquorors. 
This name became, from the depression under which those laboured 
who bore it, a term of reproach ; for, though they wore not actually 
slaves, tho aborigines of the south, especially, have always been re- 
garded as an unclean and degraded race by the more rogular 
Tindoos, and ospeoially by tho Brahmans, Lyon tho Sudras, though 
in the north tho lowest ordor, look down, in tho south, with contempt 
on tho Paharias, 

Tam woll awaro that somo writers on southorn India hayo do- 
rived the name, which, by them, is pronounced Parviar, and not, aa 
in the north, Pahdria, from the vorb Parna to fall, moaning persons 
fallen from caste. To fall, is uot, howover, as far as I am aware, 
an idiom ever used, in any pait of India, with respect to the loss of 
caste, Tho casto is said simply to “ havo gone,” or “ beon spoiled,” 
o1 the porson to havo “ become corrupt,” but not to have fallen, 
The fact would also require to be accounted for, that in tho north 
of India, whore the rules of caste aro much stricter than in tho 
south, there are no tribes called Parrinis—in tho senso of “ fallen 
from caste’—the tribes there bearing tho namo of Pahizia, aro 
acknowledged, and undoubted Ilighlanders, though, liko the High- 
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landers of Scotland, and other countrios, often led by the poverty 
of their hills, to come down as labourers, or adventurers, to seok 
subsistence in the plains. It is true, indeed, that fiom their being 
regarded as vory low castes, outcastes may occasionally tako refuge 
aviong them, as they do occasionally among the very low castes in 
-the north, as such castes have fewer forms, and restiictions, limit- 
ing their social intercourse to porsous of their own fiibo, than the 
higher and more aristocratic castes of the purer indoos, They 
are very evidently a people, who nevor, as a body, formed any part 
of the real and original Hindoo tribes, nor hayo they tho same 
physical charactoristics, with the exception, that they, in some de- 
groe, resomble the yery lowest of tho Suda tribes, who, in all pro- 
bability, are, for the most part, derived from tho same, or other 
aboriginal races, though partly mixod with the true Hindoo castes. 
Many inddyiduals—originally belonging to somo of the higher, and 
more regular castes, all of whom aro vory strict in maintaining the 
purity of doscont in their tribes—may have on oxpulsion from 
caste, in consequence of violating some of its rules, or customs, 
obtained admigsion into somo of tho lowest Sudra castes, or, at 
least, among the Paldrias, Some of tho low castes aro, probably, 
vory nearly related to tho onrlier, or aboriginal tribes of India, or 
fire, perhaps, even purely aboriginal; or, at least, organized into 
Tindoo castes, at a poriod long subsequent to the ostablishment of 
the rules and distinctions of caste, among tho higher tribes of purer 
descont. In this way, mauy of the aboriginal tribos, not classed 
among the pure castes in ancient times, have gradually adopted 
rules and customs similar to those of the higher tribes, and are now 
regarded as pure Iindoos of the lowor Sudra castes, the subdivi- 
sions of which are innumerable, varying in ovory district, somo of 
them being regarded as comparatively respectable, while others ave 
Jooked down on, as exceedingly impure and iguoble. 

The line botween the puro, and original Hindoo castes, or tribos, 
and those of a still carlior, and moro indigenous character in India, 
but now amalgamated with the main body of the peoplo, professing 
the IIindoo religion, cannot now be accurately traced. It seems, 
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however, not improbable that most of the lower Sudra tribes, are, in 
whole, or in part, of the samo original races, as those tribes called 
Pahérias, still inhabiting the hilly districts; but most of thom 
having, at an enrrly period, become Hindoos iu religion, and boen 
partially interminglod with tribes of a moro civilized character, and 
superior physical and intellectual dovelopmont, they have now a 
greater resemblance to the highor castes of the Baisyas and Kha- 
triag, than is, observable oven among tho Parriars of the south, or 
tho aboriginal tribes of the north, who still inhabit the various 
ranges of mountains, and retain languages, manners, and suporsti- 
tions, differont from those of tho pure Iindoos. Tho physical 
difforences betweon the lower Sudra tribes, and tho Brahmans 
especially, are too great and obvious, to leave any room to doubt 
that thoy aro of races entirely distinct, whatever opinion may be 
formed as fo the origin of the ascendenoy of the latter, as a 
sacred tribe. Many of the higher Sudra tribes are acknowledged 
on all hands to be bastard racos, originating in the illegitimate 
intorcourse of tho Brahmans, Khatrias, and Baisyas, with cither 
the Sudras, or the hill tribos, and so also are tho wandoring 
tribes called Kanjar, in northern India, but found in all parts 
of tho civilized world, whothor in Asia or Buropo, in a stato 
moro or loss mixed, and well known in England by tho namo 
of Gypsies, Tho Sudra tribes are consequently formed into a 
great many subdivisions, claiming precedence, or superiority of 
rank, according to thoixr supposed noarnogs in rolationship, to tho 
Brahmans or other high castes, being as particular as the Ameri- 
cans of Mexico, or the United States, about the purity of race; 
though, like them, composed of the heterogeneous debris of different 
migrations, yet for the most part of cognate nations, partially 
intermingled with an aboriginal stock. But though the aborigines, 
and lowor castos of India, havo, since the carliest ages, beon of a 
dograded race, being many of thom in much the same position, as 
that of the freo nogrocs in tho United States; thoy never woro 
slaves, but had always, as now, civil rights and proporty, clearly 
“Aefinod by law, though both thoir porsons and property, were 
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always held in great subordination, and their privileges wore 
always vory inferior to those of the higher castes, Slavery iu tho 
form which it has taken among tho nations of professedly Christian 
Amorica, nover disgraced tho annals of heathon India, though in 
several other forms it has always more or Joss oxisted, till abolishod 
by tho British govornment, at loast in its own dominions, and 
through its influence, in most of the nativo states, 

Tho Brahmans of Benares, whatever may be their actual numbors, 
have a very groat influonco over tho Iindoos, gencrally, oven to tho 
vemotest parts of India, Young Brahmans como very often from a 
great distance, if not to receive instructions, at loast to havo the 
namo of haying studied tho Shasters at Bonares. Tho 1oputation of 
the principal Pandits is cousidorable, and dificult questions of Tin- 
doo law are refered to them, by the judgos, both native and Euro- 
poan, but moro especially are thoy appealed to, by the Brahmans 
and others, in the various provinces of India, on points of difloulty, 
connected with the rules of caste, and religious coremonial. Such 
matters aro often rofored to their decision, as whothor they aro 
yeally learned or not, they have the roputation of boing so, which, 
in such cases, answer's the samo purpose quite as well, Tho collogo 
kept up by tho goyornmont in Bonarog, chiefly for tho study-of 
Sangorit, has not, genorally, boon considered of much uso, ovon for 
that purposo, as many of the Brahmans maintain, that the students 
educated thoro, ave not equal to those brought up in thoi own way, by 
privato inition, It serves, howover, as a comfortable nost for a fow 
old Brahman Pandits, who have obtained a sort of yestod right to dozo 
for soveral hours a day over the lindoo Shastors at the govornmont 
oxpenso. Thoy teach littlo, and that little is of less yalno, with the 
exception of the reading in Scausorit, of some works on Hindoo law. 
The funds of the Sanorit colloge are now, howoyor, boing gradually 
transferred, to a bottor institution, called. “ tho Bouares’ collogo,” in 
which thore are about 200 students, who recoiye a liberal educo- 
tion, chiofly, though not oxolusiyoly, in English. As in othor govern- 
ment institutions, the instruction is confined to secular learning and 
science, subyorsiyo enough of the Iindnism aud Muhammadanism 
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of the city, but not calculated to provide a substitute for 
cither. 

Tho ordinary plan with the Brahmans, is to receive some pupils 
in their own houses, who live with thom as their own sons, and are 
quite subject to their authority, by night and by day, during tho 
period alloted for their education, This plan is followed not onl y 
with those who come from a distance, but frequontly also, though 
not always, with young Brahmans belonging to tho city, The 
learning communicated by the Pandits, is almost purely professional, 
consisting of Sansorit, Grammar, Pootry, Dialictics, Mythology, and 
Astronomy, including Astrology. They also give instructions abont 
tho modes of porforming all sortsof religious coremonies, according 
to the rules of the Shasters, and yavioug othor things connected 
with Hindoo laws and tho rules of caste, tho conduct of life, pub- 
lie, private, and domestic duties, and tho various forms and rites to 
be observed in tho porformance of all tho different kinds of wor- 
ship, according to the yarious, and vory minutely complicated, 
rituals found in the sacred Books, All these must be carefully 
Jonrned in Sansorit, as it would be very unholy to uso the ordinary 
language, to oxpress what is holy and divin. 

It takes evon tho most diligont young Brahman, therefore, a 
Jong time to commit to momory so much as is required by this 
mode of tonching, and it is often found that a great deal of what is 
thus gob by momory, is morely learned by roto, but not’ understood, 
Still there are many of them that know tho Sansorit language well, 
and in this respect the Brahmans of Bonaros are no doubt su- 
porior to their brethren in most othor paris of India, who seldom 
know it, oxcopt to bo able to road and pronounce it, or recite a 
fow passages of tho Shasters, or afew of the more common pray- 
ers by rote; without being ablo to translato thom into the spoken 
Janguago, So much timo is, however, takon in loarning the sub- 
tloties of a grammar unrivalled for ite refinements, aud a prosody 
the most complicated and minnte in its rules, that’ little can ba 
spared for the acquisition of real, or useful information, and hence 
with the oxception of somo. logical acntencss, and a confused mass of 
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mythological tales, aud metaphysical quibbles, mauy of tho moxt 

acoomplishod Brahmans Have little olso but verbal learning, They 

are, at the same time, learned and vory ignorant men. Tho long, dull, 

_ Mmondtonoas, and monkish course of learning, through which thoy 
have to plod their way, often Jasting for many years, instond of ox~ 
panding, cramps their intellectual powors, and fits them only for 

: making ingonious hair-splitting distinctions, botweon things scarooly 
differing, or for mystifying the most obyious truths, by motaphysical 
jargon. In this art they are offen considerable, adepts, but 

* duy clear or comprehonsive reasoning, on any thing like sound, or 
rational principles, is rarely to be met with among them, In readi- 
ness of illustration, however, and in an easy command of language, 
and in general acuteness, as far as their systems of philosophy will 
carry them; as well as in promptness of roply, and doxterity in 
shifting their ground when hardly pressed, they are often very far 
from being contemptible disputants. As they can fall back with 
groat facility, from one position to another, till the very existence 
of oither matter or spirit is either questioned, or denied, and even the 
evidence of the senses not admitted as any proof of tho oxistonco of 
an external universe, it is not always an oasy task to follow thom 
through all the windings of their subtile reasonings, false analogios, 
and far fetched quibbles. Many of them bear a strong fumily liko-~ 
ness to Goldsmith’s Village Schoolnaster,—* For oven though yan- 
quished, they oan argue still.” 

In Bonares, as in other places, though the Brahmans, aro in 
genoral regarded as of one caste, they are divided into a good many 
separate tribes, somo of which avo of more honourable oxtraction 
than others, Many of the Brahmans are moro seoular mon, cithor 
living on thoir privato property, not a fow of thom being rich, or 
following such pursuits as are not thought to be dograding to thoir 
caste, such as keoping ordinary shops, or practising mochanical aris, 
all of which are forbidden toa Brahman, Some of thom, howovor, 
are counocted with banking, and liye by the interest of monay, a 
mode of life not qnite agresable to some of tho Shastors; whilo 
many others aro physicians, of lawyers, offtvors of governmont, 
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assistants in the public departments, &o,, down even to the common 
duties of the oidinary police; while not & few have served in tlie 
army, aud liye in Bonares on thoir pensions, There are many of 
them also in the city, who have private property, either here or in 
the country, on the income derived from which, thoy live nt anse, 
spending most of their time in loging about tho numerous ghite,, 
tomples, and othe: public places, like the Athenians of old, “ eithar 
to tell or to hoar of somo now thing ;” as well as in the endless 
routine of bathing in the Ganges, muttering prayers, worshipping at 
the different shrines of Mahadeo, or teaching parrots and minas to 
repoat the different names of the gods, in order to vary the dull and 
tiresome monotony, of repeating them by themselves, They are 
always to bo scon in groups, gossiping, smoking, eating, or profos- 
sedly engaged in some sort of religious soryice, or unmeaning 
ceremony or other, or merely ogling the crowds of people; but 
never working at any ordinary employment. Some of these idle 
Brahmans are so enormously fat, as scarcely to be able to 
drag thomselyes along. Ilonce they are sometimes nicknamed 
“Shikm-parast,” or “ Belly-worshippers,” it boing vory evident, 
that whatever othor deities thoy may servo, they do not neglect to 
presont tho sacred Ghi, or clarified butter, so much used in all 
Thindoo rites, to themselves, whatever thoy may give to the gods, 
Though flesh is uot vory much used by the Bralmnana, and some 
abstain from if altogothor, it is not, as has often boon supposed, 
ontirely forbidden to thom. In Bongal, especially, the Brahmans 
usually profoss to abstain from it altogethor. Many of thom, how- 
ever, make no scruple to supply its place with fish, which, in that 
province, are vory abundant. This is an equal violation of the 
principlo on which the injunction to abstain from it rests, as if 
thoy were to use any othor description of animal food; aa it is not 
forbidden on the ground of any srpposed uncleanness, for animals, 
such as the cow, regarded as most puro, are most partioularly pio- 
hibited, Tho reason always assigned for not using animal food, is 
not so much its uncleanness, though in somo cases this is also 
referred to, as the sin of giving pain to living creatures, the souls, 
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or sentient natures, of which, ave equally with tho human soul, 
portions of the divine, all-pervading essence. 

It has beon supposed, by many respoctablo writers, that flesh was 
not eaten, or at least was not lawfwly eaten, bofore the flood, 
unless when it had been previously offorgd in sacrifice, ‘hore is 
,cortainly, in soripture, no recorded grant of animals for the ordinary 
purposes of food, anterior to that made to Noah and his sons, 
though wo are distinotly informed that they wore used in sacrifice, 
uo doubt according to a ritial of diyine institution, the open yiola- 
tion of which by Cain, led to tho rojection of his offering, and his 
consequent crime, and expulsion from the primeval family. That 
the tradition of animals not having beon originally used as ordinary 
food, may have been dorived from an earlier poriod, than that of 
the Mosaic institutions, is by no meaus inciedible, whon wo temom- 
ber, that it is highly probable that the Brahmans, as a people, 
must, in tho carliost ages, haya occupied seats, by no moans distant, 
from those elevated 1egions of central Asia, first peopled by man- 
kind aftor tho flood; and whore the groat body of patriarcha) 
traditions continued for longest to be preserved with tho greatest 
purity, though gradually worked up into the most extravagant 
fornis of mythology; but, still, whether Greok, Indian, or Soan~ 
dinavian, bearing svidont traces of a common origin in tho mosh 
remote antiquity, Tho Somotio races, throngh Abraham, recived 
a now revelation from God, introductory and preparatory to a moro 
full manifestation of the divine will, to be given in tho Obristian 
dispensation to all nations; while tho more widely sproad descond- 
ants of Japhot, forming tho groat chain of nations,—strotching both 
to the east and west of the Caucasus, from the shores of the Baltic 
to the Ganges, preserved many fragments of clemontary truths and 
some of the laws and institutions, and eyon moral principles, thongh 
often greatly perverted or obscured, which in a purer and simpler 
form, wore portions of that divino patriarchal Jaw, tho goneral 
departure from which is in soripture roprosented as the great ain of 
tho Gentile uations, by which God was provoked to leave them to 
follow thé dictates of their own ovil hearts, till they sunk into tho 
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deepest debasement of polytheism, and all the pernicious delusions 
of idolatry, 

Though the use of flesh is not entirely prohibited to the Brah- 
mans, it is always considered by them as muoh moro holy to be 
sustained by vegetable, than by animal food. To mon, especially, 
of a sacred character, flosh is forbidden, unloss it is first sanctified , 
by having been offered in sacrifice. It scems probable, that, in tho 
primitive ages of the world, a custom not unlike this of the Brah- 
mans genorally povailed, and that animals were not used as food, 
till certain portions of them, especially jhe more vital parts—syoh 
as the blood, the chief portion of the fat, as well as the heart, 
livor, &o,, and often one of the principal joints—vore prosented as 
sacrifices. ho remaining portions were thus hallowod, and then 
lawfully caton, as a gift from God to mon. Distinot traces of this 
anolent divine rule aro to be found in the laws of the Brahmans, 
and in the practice of the various classes. Tho great ancient law- 
giver of the Hindoos, Manu—the divine son of Bramha, says, in his 
directions to Brahmans, “ Tt is delivored, as a rule of tho gods, that 
flosh must be swallowed, only for the purpose of sacrifice ; but it is a 
rule of gigantic domons, that it may be swallowed for any othor 
purposo. No sin is committed by him, who, having honoured tho 
deities and the manos, cats flesh meat, which ho has bought, or 
which ho has himself acquired, or which has beon givon him by ano- 
ther.” Ifore, bo it obsorved, tho Brahman is not supposed to have 
killed the animal himself, so that this rule, as it stands, doos not 
permit him to inflict pain with his own hands, by killing the ani- 
mal for the sake of its flesh, According, thon, to the law of Mann, 
rogarded by every Iindoo as undoubtedly divino, and of tho highest 
authority, a Biahman may eat flesh, but not till it has beon offered 
1o the gods. By Tlindoos, in general, it is not considered quite 
right to feast on flesh, till at Teast a portion of the animal has beon 
yeligiously presentod. Sacrifices ave not, howover, common in all 
Tlindoo temples, but aro offered, most frequently, at least in the 
north, ot the shrines of Durga, and Kali, who, as woll as some 
other femalo deities, aro supposed to have n poculiar dolight in 
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blood, Tho animal is taken to one of the temples, wheré such rites 
ave usually performed, where it is killed, sometimes by striking off 
its head with a sword. After giving some part to the Bialmans, 
or othorwise remunerating them, and having offered the blood, and 
some particular parts to the idol, thoy carry away the rest to feast 
themselves and their friends, oithor at their own houses, or, if those 
are too distant, at some convenient place near the temple, On one 
ocaasion that I visited a well known tomplo fised for the worship of 
Debi, so many snorifices had been prosented in this way, in tho 
course of the morning—consisting, like thoso of the Israelites, prin- 
cipally of lambs and kids—that the blood was flowing down the side 
of tho stroot of the small town in which the temple is situated, as 
if from a common slaughter house. This would, not, of course, be 
the case overy day, but that day there happeued to be somo parti~ 
onlar festival, and great crowds of people wore assembled, many of 
whom were carrying out tho soparated joints of the sacrificed ani- 
mals, and cooking them on tho bank of the Ganges, where consider~ 
able groups wore collected to enjoy tho feast, It is casy to 
porooivo tho oxact coincidence of this practice with that of tho 
Israclites as ditected by tho Mosaiolaw. Aftor killing tho animal, 
and prosenting tho blood, fat, &e,, and giving the priest, or saori- 
floor, a fixed portion, as a feo for his trouble, tho individual by 
whom, and at whose oxpouse the offering was mado, carried away 
tho other joints of the animal, and cooked thom to foast his family, 
or frionds, invited for the occasion, in the courts of the tomple; or, 
if his honse was sufficiently near, he took them homo with him for 
the same purpose. The flosh was fist to bo hallowed by sacrifice, 
and thon it might be lawfally used by tlie people, provided they 
were at tho timo coromonially cloau. With rospect to tho same 


_ subject, the Windoo legislator, in his rules for tho Brahmans, 


says, “ Nover let the priest ont tho flesh of animals unhallowed by 
mantras—that is, by prayers and holy texts usod in sioiifco— 
but lot him eat it, observing the pilmeval rule, whon it has beon 
hallowed with those texts of the Veda.” Whatever may be our 
opinion of the age in which Manu wrote, there can be no doubt that 
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when 9 sego so ancient, speaks of a “ primeval rulo,” ho refers to a 
practice of at loast a very remote antiquity, though it may not bo 
one of a poriod antocodont to the giving of tho Mosnio law, but 
there ts no ovidence whatevor, that any of the principal sacrificial 
rites were instituted by Moses, though his Jaws contain in all pro« 
pability, a more full and definite sot of rulos, than previously ex-, 
isted, as it respoots the method in which thoy wore to bo observed. 
From this remark w8 must excopt a fow institutions, having thoir 
origin in tho Iraclitish history, such as the passover, and tho foast 
of tabornacles; but tho non-existence of these and some others of 
the same kind, among tho roligions rites of tho Brahmans, greatly 
strengthens our opinion, that many of them are derived from the 
anti-Mosaio, patriarchal religion. 

Mosos does not prohibit the uso of animal food by the priests, 
nor does Manu, But while the former puts it under cortain 
restrictions as to the kinds to be regarded as pure, tho latter goes 
inuch farther in the same direction, so as to discourgge in goneral, 
and as it respects the Brahmans in particular, all citing of the flesh 
of tamo, or usoful domestic animals, though they may frooly out 
thoso that ave killod in tho chaso, if not of an unolean spooios, 
Even with rospeot to tho latter, some excoptions aro made; as 
for instunoo, tho flesh of tho wild boar may bo freely used by the 
Brahmans, without any violation of tho rulos of caste, while that 
Wh tamo ono, is atriotly forbiddon, Mann says, “Boasts and | 
birds of oxeollont (é. 0 clean) sorts nny bo slain by Bralimans for 
suorifice, or for the sustonanes of those whom they are bound to 
support, since Agastya, (one of the most holy sages,) did thus of 
old, No doubt in the primeval sacrifices by holy mon, and in 
oblations by thoso of tho priestly, and military tribos, tho flesh of 
such beasts and birds as may be legally eaten, was presented to the 
gods.” As a gonoral rule, thorefore, what might bo lawfully | 
sacrificed might be lawfully oaton, tho distinction between clean 
and unclean, having, originally, a referonco to the primeval saori- 
fioal rites, Tho Braimans aro not, thorofore, prohibited from 
oating flosh, but limited to that which has been, or at least may 
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be presented to the gods; and when thoy desire to eat flesh, it 
ought, according to the proper rules, to be hallowed by a portion 
of it being xeligiously devoted. Many of the Brahmans, however, 
especially in Bongal, profess to thunk it sinful to uso flosh of any 
kind, in any circumstances, The cruelty of destroying life is the 
usual reasou asigned, and many of thom will maintain, that, to 
kill animals, oven in the wild state, is vory sinful, howover, mi- 
nute, or oven troublesome the croature may be; so that some of 
thom profess to think it even wrong to kill a musquito, or any 
other insect, by which they are bit, Such are, howevor, very often 
liable to refutation from their own daily practice. 

Having thus roferred to Iindoo ‘sacrifices, it may be regarded 
as desirable to know in what light they are usually regarded by 
the people of India, Are they of an expiatory nature, as designod 
to atone for sin? or may thoy bo regarded morely as oxprossions 
of homage, in the same way as monoy, or othor articles, ave pre- 
sontod to suporiors, in token of respect? ‘That most of the ofter- 
ings presonted to tho gods, aro of the lattor charactor, there oan 
be no doubt; but yot the sacrificing of animals would soom to 
imply more. ‘Lho sontimonts of most of the peoplo, and oven of many 
of tho Brahmans with whom I hayo conversed on the subject, are, 
however, in genornl of a vory confused naturd; but still tho idea 
of substitution seoms partially at loast to oxist among thom, though 
not in a woll dofined form. I was often in my pronohing and dong 
vorsation, in tho habié of referring to their woll known practice 
of presenting theso sacrifices, "in order to illustrate the grand 
object of the doath of Christ, as a great sacrifice for sin, and it 
seomad always distinctly porcsived to bo an obvious caso of ana~ 
logy. Still it is quite possible, that in many instances, though I 
do not think in all, tho explanation of the great object of sacrifices, 
thus suggested by us, may oithor in wholo or in part, have been 
quite uew to them; though, from being so very natural, it was 
readily recoived when brought forward as a modo of accounting 
for an old oustom, sufficiently reasonable to mect with their appro- 
bation, though it had no place in their minds before. Itis quite 
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ovidont that most of them havo no other idea whatever, but that 
tho gods like tho smell of blood &o, and are much ploased with 
the hononr of being noticed by an oxponsive mode of worship, 
and, thorofore, will be ready to bestow groat favours on those 
who goto the oxpense of costly offerings, or sacrifices, of valuable 
animals. It is ovident that many evon of the Israelites, had no 
higher sontimonts thait those, with respect to the object of their 
divinely appointed sacrificial rites, though thoy had much higher 
and puror conceptions of the true character of the supremo Being, 
to whom thoy woro prosented; and it was not till the doath of 
Christ had explained it, that tho roal moaning of tho Jowish sacri- 
floos was proporly understood, and not even thon, till it had “boon 
unfolded by o further revelation, communicated through the 
apostles, Though, from tho ontiro corruption of the primeval 
religion, those sacrifices ara no longer presented to tho true God, 
but with vague and confused notions of appeasing, or conciliating, 
enpricions, and even wicked boings; who are supposed to hava 
both tho power and tho will to do ovil, but may be bribed by hon- 
ours, and’ offerings to do good, thoy may yot be omployed to 
explain to the minds of the heathen, tho natnro and objoot of 
tho great new covenant snorifics; so that tho original institution ay 
obsorved by Abel, Noah, and othor Patriarchs, irrespective of 
tho Mosaic, or temporarily interposod dispensation, may bo said 
still, notwithstanding its inumorable corruptions, to be in some 
egreo answoviug its original ond, among those gront nations 
on whom tho Jewish institutions have had, if any, but vory small 
effect, and whose systems of worship, now so much porvorted, 
are, in all thoir e’sontial principles, tqo ancient to be dérived from 
that delivered io the tribos of Isracl from Sinai. 
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ANTIQUITY OF BENARLS,-—II'8 CONNEXION WITH THR RISE AND LARLY PRO- 
PAGATION OF BUDHISM,—BIRTH-PLACR OF nubaa.—rurn BRAMMANICAL 
ORIGIN OF BUDIISH, AND ITS EARLY EXTENSION 10 TUL ISLAND OF CEY~ 
LON, AND OTHER CONNTRIES OF DASTERN ASIA,——BODUISTIC REMAINS 1N 
TUN VICINITY OF BENARES. : 


Tin origin and carly history of Bouares, aro lost.in the obscurity of 
anolont timas, though there is no reason to believe that any part of 
the present olty is of very great antiquity. None of its buildings 
are of anctont dato, though a large portion of the materials of which 
some af them are composed, bears ovidont marks of having beon 
originally used in erections of a different and moro ornamental 
character, than those into which they have been built in more recent 
times. The rich carvings, and mythological figures, to be secon on 
many of the stones, or fragmonts, now mixed up with the most common 
building matorials, plainly indicate that they were originally por- 
tions of far more splendid odifices than those of which they now form 
apart, Many evon of the large and woll carved images of tho gods, 
have shared tho fate of other stonos, and become part of the walls 
of common houses, It is highly probable, that tho city itself has gra~ 
dually shifted, so that its present sito is several miles to tho woat- 
ward of the placo whero it originally stood. ‘for several miles to 
the north-east, the ground is covered with fragments of bricks, tiles, 
and howon stones. Even the foundations of buildings are diseerni- 
bie, and many mounds of various kinds and sizes, from some of 
which stone images, and sarcophagi have frequently boon dug. Most 
of those have evidently uot been of Brahmanical, but of Brdhistio 
origin, and consequently bolong to a period, anterior to the complete, 
or final ascondanoy of the former, ovor tho Inttor systom of religion, 
Benares, especially undor its moro common name of Kashi, is ofton 
rofored to in the Ilindoo Shastors, ovon as a place of religious im- 
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portance, so that it must havo been built before those Shasters onllod 
tho Puranas, wore writton, and therefore, before Hinduism acquired 
its prosont form. Thoso who regard Budhism, as a moro ancient 
system than Finduism, would soy that Bonares was moro ancient 
than Tlinduism itsolf, and that Ifinduism was not introduced into 
Bonares, or nt least did not become the dominant roligion there, till 
a little before the Christian ora. 

That in many parts of India, Budbism was established at an ear- 
Hier period than Hinduism, there seoms to be every reason to think, 
but that it is really a more ancient system, it is very dificult to bo- 
lieve, ospecially as tho Budhists thomselyos represent their religion 
as having, as fay as its presont form, and dispensation, aro concoried, 
originated at Benaros; from tho neighbourhood of which it was, to 
a largo extont, propagatod by Brahmans. It is more natural to re- 
gard Iinduism, and its great rival Bndhism, as seots of tho same 
general religion, though they ultimately diverged more widely, as 
their respective adherents became embittered against oach other, by 
long protracted controversy, as well as by mutual wrongs and por- 
socutions. 

That Brahmantcal Hinduism, and Budhism were, at one time, not 
so widely separated from cach othor as now, seoms evidont from the 
fact, that in the Budhist annals of tho Island of Ceylon, callod the 
Mahawansu in tho ancient Pali language, Brahmans are constantly 
introduced as the active propagators of Budhism, so that thoir exfs» 
tonco, a8 & tribe, distinot from the rest of tho people of India, eyon 
whon Budhism aroso, is fully acknowledged, The essontial prin« 
ciple of Budhism, that the supreme Boing, considered in himeolf, 
ig tho Univorse, incomprehensible, qujosont, without cognizable at- 
tributes, and above all worship, has always beon held by many of the 
Ilindoo scots ; so that Budhism properly so callod, has no doctrines 
of impgrtance peculiar to itsolf, though it has given them a prac- 
tional developmont of a different kind, from what they have received 
among the various sects, who haye not entirely soparated from 
Hinduism. 

The strongest proof, lowover, that the Bralmans and Budhists 
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wero not at first so widely ssparated, nor so hostile to each other, 
aa thoy afterwards became, is tho fact, that, according to the Bud- 
lists themselves, out of the twenty-four incarnations of Budha, the 
threo Jatest aro said to havo boon Biahmaus, the last of whom—tho 
roal founder of tho system as now oxisting—was born at Benaros. 
Tho cightoonth incarnation was also at Bonares, and henco the 
pecnliar connoxion of this city with the early history of Budhism— 
being to it what Mocca was to tho Muhammadan religion, but 
having caased to hayo the samo inflnenco from the decline of 
Budhism in the surrounding provinces, Tho last supposed incar~ 
nation of Budha having boen a Benares Brahman, the dootrines 
whioh he taught wore, probably, at first chiefly propagated fronx 
this city; and the intimate connexion of the two systems, at tho 
outset, is also oloarly indicated by the fact, that tho Gantama of the 
Budhists is, likewise, often represented as haying become incarnate 
in the form of a Brahman. Ho is thns represented in the Maha- 
wansu dwing the first, third, fifth, sixth, thirteenth, fourteenth, six- 
toonth, tienty-second, and twenty-fourth incarnations of Budha, 
Thus, out of the twenty-four supposed incarnations, he has appearod 
nine times as a Brahman, according to the Budhists’ own account, 
who, certainly, aro not disposed to flattor tho Brahmaus—a most 
distinct proof not only that tho two systems of Ilinduism; and 
Budhism co-existed in India in early timos, but that thoy yore 
not thon so widely apart from oach othor, nor their adherents, at 
first, such enonries, as they afterwards bocamo, 

Into the question as to whether Brahmanical Ilinduism or 
Budhism actually originated first, wo shail not ontor; our opinion, 
that both systems are merely branches from the samo primoval root, 
not being affooted by the decision of tho quostion, as to which first 
bogan to divorgo farther than tho other from the original stem—it- 
solf having perished, like the parent trunk of many a wide-spread 
Banian long sinoe withered and gone, while the branches have sent 
out many an off-shoot that has struck deop root, and now seoms an 
entirely independent tice. 

It ig worthy of remark, howovor, that the Budhists themselyes 
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admit tho existence of the Brahmans as a distinct tribo, or class, 
during the oarliost of their mythological periods, when the first 
supposed incarnations of Budha took place, Té is not, indeod, ab all 
likely that the Hindoo religion, as now taught by the Brahmans, 
was then fully developed, or its common sacred books even written 5 
and still loss is it likely, that the Brahmanical tribo was either so , 
numerous, or so ontirely separated from the other THindoo tribes, aa 
itis now. It may easily be admitted that Budhism 1s more anciunt 
than the groat body of the Hindoo Shastors. This tho Brahmans 
themselyos roadily allow; and that at one timo it provailed so 
extensively in India, that Hinduism was vory noarly éxtinguishod, 
is also manifest; but tho claim of an independent origin, prior to 
that of Hinduism, can only bo advanced by those who are disposed, 
to believe in the imaginary incarnations of Budha—i, «, of tho 
Brahman Kasyap, said to have boon born at Benares, but who had, 
according to his disciples, boon incarnate often before, During this 
last of the twonty-four incarnations, Budha was a Bratman, and tho 
existence of tho Brahmans, in tho first even of tho mythologioal 
crag, is distinctly taught by the Budhists, for they say that “Gau- 
toma was thon a momber of an illustrious Brahman family in the 
oity of Amarawati.” As the Muhammadans, thereforo, maintain 
that their roligion existed from Adam, but do not dony the inter- 
modiato disponsitions—~Muhammad boing only commissioned to re- 
store what had been lost—so Budhism professes to haye had many 
provious dispensations, or incarnations, though that one which took 
placo at Bonures, in tho person of tho Brahman Kasyap, is the 
only truo religion now ; all records of the onrly incarnations being 
Jost, and tho only information’ respecting thom boing now doriyed 
fiom divine revelation. 

To what oxtent tho doctrines peculiar 1o Budhism had beon de- 
voloped, boforo they were taught by the Biahman Kasyap at Bo- 
nares, and gave riso to the great split betwoen tho Budhists und 
Brahmans, it ia impossible to say, but that to a largo extent those 
doctrines were then new, seems highly probablo, from a yery singu- 
lar principal of tho Budhist cvood, According t¢ Budhism, tho 
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poriod intervening between one Budha and another is so great, that 
not only has the whole system of his religion become corrupted, but 
ovary record of its oxistence on carth has porished. This remark- 
able admission at once proves, that all the pretensions of Budhism, 
to an antiquity beyond the last, or only roal Budha, its founder, 
who was a Brahman, is a mere fietion, invented to giva tho system 
an anoient and venerable appearance in the eyes of its votaries ; 
and as Muhammad professed, merely to restore tho religion of the 
patriarchs, so the Budha of Benares, professed only to reproduce a 
religion which had been lost, and the whole of whoso original re- 
cords lad perished, and did not claim to be its actual founder, 
Benares, according, therefore, to the Budhists, is the place where 
the present dispensation of their religion originated, (the previous 
periods of it, wo may at once regard as fabulous,) as its doctrines 
were hero first taught by « Brahman, regarded by thom as tho last 
incarnation of Budhe. It is thus also clearly admitted by the Bud- 
hist writers, that, whatevor may have been the extent to which the 
presont system of Brahmanical Hinduism had been then developed, 
the Brahmaus existed in India as a distinct race, or tribe, and were 
themselves the founders, and chief propagators, of Budhism, ag it 
now exists. That Budhism, therofore, was at first an off-shoot, if 
not from ILinduism itself, at least from the samo original stem, 
when it was probably still but a small plant, scoms noxt to corfain, 
That tt was first preached at Benaves, givos a peouliar intorest to 
this romarkable city, as tho chief point fiom which, in connexion 
with the neighbouring proyinco of Bahfr, tho two most oelohiated 
systems of philosophic and pantheistic paganism, have cmanated, 
and beon successfully propagated over the civilized world, acquir- 
ing, and atill exercising, an extraordinary influence over tho cha- 
ractoy and dostinios of the most distinguished nations of castern 
Asia, and greatly modifying to the prosent hour, tho various 
systems of philosophy known syou in western Europe, as woll as 
somo of the doctrinos held by certain portions of the Cliristian 
church. 

All the three last incarnations of Budha ave said to have boon 
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Brahuians, thus carrying the Budhiat acknowledgement of the pre« 
vious oxistonco of the Brahmans as a separate race, if not as a reli- 
gious ordor, far into the mythological, or fabulous oras, before the 
Budhist systom, a8 now known was, according to its own traditions, 
taught as a divino revelation, But though both systems, in all pro- 
bability, originally sprang from tho samo root, thoir rospoctive ad- 
herents became afterwards irreconcileable enemios, in consequence 
of fleree, and long continued struggles for ascondensy, Thoir doc- 
trines, and religious practices, by protracted antagonism, becamo 
more and more opposed to each other. Tho Brahmans still regurd 
tho Budhists, of evory acct, as most incorrjgiblo athoists; and that 
their doctrines have a strong tondenoy to atheism, there can bo 
little doubt; whilo, in thoir tuyn, the Budhists look on the Brah- 
mans with hatred and ayorsion. Tho Brahmans of Bonaros, espe- 
cially, always insist that the Jains, a sect of Budhists, who havo 
still several tomplos in tho city, wore formorly in tho habit of 
annually sacrificing a Brahman, but that now, being provented 
from doing so, by the civil authorities, they mercly sacrifice one in 
effigy. I have not been ablo to ascertain, whethor or not this 
latter practice actually oxists, as the Jains aro not so willing as the 
Tindoos to admit strangors to witnoss their sacred rites; but I 
havo every reason to think that, in this affair at least, they aro ca« 
Jumniated; nor is it yory likely that such an insulting practice 
could be carried on with impunity, in tho midst of such a Brahma- 
nical population as that of Bonares, unless in a vory sccrot manner 

That at an sarly poriod of its history, Budhism was propagated 
at, and from Benares,—as might naturally bo oxpocted, from ita 
being tho scone of some of the incarnations of tho supremo Budha, 
and of a still groater number of the subordinate of the Budhist 
systom, Gaudama, is manifost from existing records of tho progross 
of its dootrines, both in India itsolf, and in the island of Ceylon, as 
woll as in other countrios adjacont to Hindustan, such as Cashmore, 
Nepal, Burma, and Siam. ‘Tho progross of Budhism, in gonoral, 
like that of Brohmanionl Hinduism, in India, was from north to 
south. It reached tho island of Osylon, howover, not ax might have 
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boon expected, from sonthern India, but by sea, directly from 
Bengal, and Bahar, about the yoar 807 before the Chiistian ora, but 
was not introduced into China, till abont thirty-three years after 
the rise of Christianity in western Asia.* 
According to the Mahawausn, or annals of Ceylon, that island 
, Would scem to have been originally peopled with savages, who, as 
usual in ancient mythological writings, are represonted as demons, 
or beings of a rude and mischievous character, but possessed of 
* superhuman powers. Those wore subdued by adventurers from 
northorn India, who, haying sailed from tho Ganges, in quost of 
new sottlements, landed in Ceylon, where they overran and subju- 
gated tho island, and haying driven many of tho savago tribes, 
represented as Yakhas, or demons, to the mountains in the intorior, 
formed colonies, especially on tho coast, composed of the same races 
of mon as then inhabited northern India, This seems the only 
yational interprotation of the Pali legends respocting the hero 
Wijaiyo, who is said to have conquered, and subjected to his control, 
the Yakhas of Ceylon, the ultimate consequonce of whose conquest 
was tho introduction of Budhism, to that far famod island. The 
traditionary accounts of him, aro contained in tho sovouth ohaptor 
of the Mahawansu; where he is said to haye beon the son of the 
king of Lila, in northorn India, and in carly lifo a very trouble. 
&ome and profligate character. On this account he and his com- 
panions in mischiof, seven hundred in-numbor, were banished by tho 
king his father, having first had their heads shaved. Iaving beon 
forced on board a vossol, they wero turned out to soa, thoir wives 
being placed on another vessel, and thoir children on o third. 


* $€Gotama Budha, by whom, according to the creod of the Budhists, the whole 
goheme of theit historical data, antarior to his advont, was thus revealed, ontered on 
his divine mission, in the year Before Christ 568, in the fifteenth year of tho reign of 
Bimbisdra, sovereign of Mnagadha, (who became a convert to Budhism) ahd diod in 
the year 643 Before Christ.” Introduction to tho Mahawansn, by the Hon. G, 
Turnowr, Esq, Budbism, therefore, was introduced into Bennres about the com- 
menvement of the Babylonish captivity, and Buda died about the time, that Daniel 
was recaiving his visions of the future destinies of the kingdoms of the world, 
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After boing turned adnft, as tho tradition goes, the throe partics 
floated in different directions, aud settled in different countries: 
The men landed on tho island of Ceylon, whore Wijaiyo, whose 
namo moans, the conqueror, after many very wonderful and supor- 
natural adventures, was complotely victorious over the Yaklas, or 
domong, and haying subdued them to his authority, reigned over the, 
island, and became the founder of a kingdom, and dynasty, whieh 
flourished for long, and thus connocted tho history of Ceylon with 
that of northern India. After conquering Gaylon, Wijaiyo, is said, * 
to have formed scyeral sottlomonis for himself and his followers 
and to haye sont to the continent of India to obtain in marriago the 
daughter of Panduwo king of Mathura, after which ho continued 
for long to rulo ovor the country with justice and discretion, On 
his death, thore boing no dircet heir to tho throne of Ceylon, his 
piothor’s son from India succeeded him, This mince obtained in 
marriago tho duughter of a Raja from northorn India, thus keeping 
up the connexion of the reigning family of Ceylon, with the country 
from which it had first migrated. This race of tho conqnerora of 
Ceylon continued to reign vver the island for ages, forming their 
mawriago connoxions chicfly with tho familios of the Réjus of 
northorn India, from whom they themselves had originally sprung. 
In consequence, it apponrs, of this connexion, Badhiam was intro- 
duced into Ooylon, from Mugadh, now called Bahar, on tho Gangos, 
by the sngo Mahindo, according to the Budhist annals, in tho yoar 
307 bofoic Christ, in the reign of Dewananpiatissa, king of the 
island. 

Tho sage Mahindo, the great Budhist missionary from northern 
India to Ceylon, was the son of Asoka, king of Patélipura,-—tho 
Palibothra of the anciont Greck writors, which, as wo have seen, 
most likely stood near the present sito of Patna in tho provineo of 
Bahér,—tho Magadh of the ancient Tindoos, After Mahindo, who 
is reprosonted as asngo of great holiness, and possessed of super- 
natural powers, had taught the religion of Budha, to tho king, the 
nobles, and many of tho people of Goylon, he is snid to haye sont to 
Bahar for his sister, who was a priestess of Budhism, to communi« 
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ento that religion to tho woman of tho island. his princcss, 
taking with hor clovon othompriostosses, carrying slong with them 
tho branch of tho sacred Bo treo of tho Bndhists, planted in a 
golden vaac, “attended by cightocn persons of royal raca, ight 
Brahmans, and oight of cach othor casto,” ombarkod on tho Ganges, 
along with tho ambassadors from Coylon, and, sailing from tho 
mouth of the rivor, reachod that island by son, ‘Lhoro she acted as 
tho Tigh Priostess of Budhism, ordaining tho king's daughtor, snd 
many othor ladios, 10 the sacred oflco, Tho fact that sho is suid 10 
have boon acoompaniod on this important mission by oight Brab- 
mana, shows that, about throo lundrod yonrs boforo Christ, Ilin- 
duigm and Budhism wore not so greatly romoyed from cach other as 
they now appoar to be, but would scom moroly to havo beon sools of 
the samo goneral religion, Tho montion, also, of tho various othor 
principal castes of the Tindoos, cloarly shows that tho distinctions 
of onsto woro thon known, and, consequently, that Uluduism, as far 
a8 this colebratod institution is concornod, was ovon thon moro or 
Jess developod into the form in which it now oxists, as tho Budhists 
dlomaclyes havo no systom of horoditary tribes, or eastoa of my 
kind, 

Whilo i¢ wonld soom that tho province of Baltix was tho prit- 
olpal part of the country whore Budhism most flourished, Donares 
was ovidontly much connooted with its propagation ovor tho roat of 
India, Budha is ropresonted in the Mahawansu as rising Crom his 
meditations In the Mahasigura garden, in tho island of Ceylon, and 
thus rosolying— For tho spiritual wolfaro of tho inhabitants of 
thia land, Tet the chiof Thori, (or pricstoss) Sudhamma, togothor 
with lor retinuo of pricstosses, ropair hithor; bringing with hor tho 
right branch of tho nigrodha Bo treo, obtaining it from king Kisan 
nt Bantarast nagar in Jambudwipa”—that is, dé Benmos in Trin 
propor, ‘This sacrod branch, or slip, of the holy treo, tho planting 
of which was omblematical of, and casontial to, tho ostablishmont of 
Budhism in Goylon, was to bo obtained from Bonaros, which must, 
thoroforo, at that porlod—viz, about throo Inmdrod yonrs bofore 
Clirist-—havoe boon regarded by tho Budhists as a place of anored 
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importance. The priestess haviig obtained this sacred branch at 
Bonares, planted it in a golden vaso, and with a great rotinuc pro- 
cooded with it down the Ganges; and thou having gono with it by 
sea to Coylon, dolivored it to tho monarch of that island, by whom 
it was planted in tho sacred gardon. 

That Budhism was at its vory 1ise, long beforo this poriod, osta~ 
blished at Benares, and propagated from that city and the nojgh+ 
poming districts over othor parts of India, and tho surrounding 
countrios, is very plainly asserted in tho ancient records of that ro- 
ligion. It is said, by tho carly wiitor so often quoted, “Tho 
suplomo Gautama Budha—thus in duo order—fulMled al} the pro- 
bationn y contsos, and obieined tho suprowo ommisolont Buidhahood, 
that ho might r:edoom mankind from tho miyorios of sin, At tho 
foot of tho Bo treo at Uruwalaya, in the kingdom of Magadh, 
(South Bahér) on the day of the full moon of the month Baisikha 
this groat divine sago, aclioved tho supromo all-porfoct Budha- 
hood. This diyino sojourner, displaying tho supreme beatitude, do- 
rived by tho final emancipation from human afllictions, iarriod iu 
this neighbourhood for soyon timos seven days. Proceeding from 
thence to Banarasi, (Bonares,) ho proclaimed tho supremacy of his 
faith, and while yot sojourning during tho Wasse, ho prooucd 
for sisty converts tho sauctifiontion of tho Arihnut.  Disporsing 
abroad those disciples, for the purposo of propagating his doctrinos, 
and, thereafter, having himself conyortod thirty (princes) of tho in- 
soparably allied tribe of Bhadda; the Saviour, with a view to con- 
yorting Kassapa and his thousand jatilans, took np his abode at 
Uruwalaya, during the Tamanta devoting himself to thoiy instrug- 
tion.”* This passage, from tho Budhist annals, therefore, distinotly 
assorts that tho foundor of Budhism first promulgated his dootrinos 
at Benares long before the yea 307 boforo Chiist—tho gonornlly 
received date of the introduction, or rathor ostablishmont, of his 
religion iu the Island of Coylon, and its move universnl propagation 
in the surrounding countries; and, thorofore, provos tho existonce 


* Before Christ, probnbly, 587 yoars. 
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of this oily, and of tho Biahmanioal o1dor with whom tho doctrines 
of Budhisnl originated in il,nt © portod not probably loss than five 
hundred years carlior than the Ohristian era. 

At tho timo when Alexandor the Groat invaded northewostorn 
Tadia, tho Budhist kingdom of Magadh was flourishing, and tho 
spowor of its soveroigus alarmed the Grook army of tho Macedoniun 
advonturor, and induced him to rotraco his steps without attompting 
to cross tho Sutledjo, or advanco to attnok tho rich and poworful 
states on tho Gangos. But the faob that Bonares oxistod, though 
not as tho sout of a poworful kingdom, but still as a placo of 
voligious importanco—sonding out missionarics to tench Budhism, 
long boforo tho first groat ompiros of tho world, in wostorn Asia, 
reached tho crisis of thoir fato, And wore brokon up by tho fist re~ 
coil of tho European on tho Asiatic nations—is a fret of intorost in 
tho history of mankind, and places Benaros among tho fow ortios of 
tho anciont world that have survived tho wreck of nations, Still 
moro intorosting is tho faot, that, Unough all tho gront changos that 
havo passed around it, {és character ag a pleco of religious influonco, 
should hava boon retained. 

Tho voal with which tho Budhists propagated thot dootrines waa 
ovidently yory giont. It has sometimes boon assorted, that Ohristi~ 
anity alono has a missionary character, but this is x vory giont mis~ 
teka. All groat systoms that profess to be founded on a diving 
rovelation, with tho partinl excoption of tho Mosnio disponsition, 
which, though it admitted convorts, was not actively aggressive, 
havo, at lonst in their ovigin and omly stages, boon propagatod by 
living toachovs, who havo zoulously ongaged i work annlogous to 
that of tho Christian missionary; though, no doubt, forco as woll aa 
porsuusion has, in many onses, boon omployed. Evon Muhanmad~ 
aniam, which is morely a mongrel oreod botwoon Judaism and 
Christiantty, and not desorying the namo of a doctrinal systom, was 
ab first depondont ou pronching for its success; and though it has 
omployod tho sword, it hag depended, and still depends, moro for 
its ronal progross on tho activity of ils public toachers. Both Hin- 
dujam and Budhism wore, in carly ages, propagated, by moans of 
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missions, over tho groat and aepatine iogions of tho cast; though, 
whorover oithor of these two great roligions became fully ostablished, 
especially tho formor, thoy acttlod down into hereditary syatoms, 
and gradually lost tho expansiyo powor of thoir original priticiplos. 
Tho principle of propagation has at no time, however, bean ox- 
tinguishod ovon in Hinduism, but has manifested itself in the con-. 
stant riso and agitation of now systems of doctrine and practic, 
Ioading to tho formation of innumerable soots and parties within its 
ows palo, so that, as with Chyistianity, the spirit of proselytism, 
whon pont up, has not censed to exist, and has not become inactive, 
‘but has spent itself on party fonds, 

Tho rapid progress of Budhism, liko that of Christinnity, was 
carly nivested by intornal discoid; for, had its adhoronta not split 
into seots and factions, and had most-violont altoreatious among 
thomselyos, their roligion might havo becomo almost wniversel in 
the onst. In the second contury, after the death of Budha, thore 
arogo geventoon schisms among his disciples, most of which wero on 
the continent of India, but somo of thom in Ceylon. ‘Thoso schisms 
among the Budhists, no doubt, fuoilitated the progross of Hinduism, 
and of the Brahmanioal influonce in particular, whilo they con 
plotely checkod tho growth of Budhism, and oyontunily lod to its 
rain, both in tho north and south of India. Its sprond nt ono tino, 
whon its doctrines wore comparatively now, had, undoubtedly, boon 
vory rapid, and tho zonl and onorgy of its toachors yory romarkuable, 
The Budhist writer, aftor giving an sccount, no doubt, in many ro- 
apootd fabulous and oxaggorated, of the oxtonsiye missions widor- 
taken by the groat mon, or apostlos, of tho soct, to proach tho doo- 
trines of Budha, their gieat teachor, in all parts, not marcly of 
India, but also of tho surrounding countiles, concludos his skoteh of 
their labours by the following striking oxpressions :—* Thoso (dis. 
ciplos,) following tho oxamplo of tho all-compassionato vanquishor’s 
resignation of supromo Doatitndo, luying aside tho oxalted stato of 
happiness attained by them, for tho bonollt of mankind, wudertook 
tiioso missions to various countries. Who is thore that would do- 
mur whol tho salvation of tho world ig at steko? Such ato-thé ” 
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words of an Indian hoathon vriter in roferonco to the propagation 
of w sysiom of dootrino and disciplino rogarded, no doubt, by him as 
divino, May tho sontiment exprossod in thom be that of, overy 
Ohvistian, but in roforonco to tho oxtonsion of 2 moro divino and a 
puror faith! “ TPho is there that would domur when the salvation of 
the world ts at stake!” 

Thoro can bo little doubt, thovefore, that Budhism, having frst 
vison among the Biahmans of northern India, was promulgated both 
by mon of that, and othor Dindoo tribes. ‘Chis is manifost from tho 
annals of tho scot, Whon Sanghamitia, daughter of tho king of 
Bahar, ombarkod on tho Gungos for Coylon, whoro sho was onlled 
to be high priostoss of Budhism, sho is said to havo boon ac~ 
companiod by “oightoon porsonages of noblo blood, oightoon mom 
bois of noblo familios, oight of tho Brahman, and cight of tho Suthn, 
or moroantilo cnsto, and similar unumbors of tho lowor onstus.’’ 
This provos that, at that time, Budhism did uot stand so completoly 
isolated from Tlinduism, 1s thon oxisting, as it dous now; sinoo wo 
thus flud that all tho difforont castes of the Uindoos joined in solomn 
roligious ooremonios along with Budlists, and in inissions for tho 
propagation of that faith in foreign countilos, Ik ts, thorofore, 
moxt likely that tho two seats ware ab first morcly modiflantions of 
tho samo gonoral systom of religion, profossod, nooo ding to Incliun- 
tion, by mombors of any oxisting iribos, or cnstoa in tho country; in 
tho samo way as thoro aro still among tho Uindoos many soota of 
dovotoos, such as tho Gosains, Bairfigoos, Jogos, Sanyiseos, Nigas, 
&¢o,, whose doctrines and discipline differ vory widely from thoso of 
tho popular oraod, but who aro all rogarded, novorthologs, ns 
Tlindoos, Somo of theso socts hold dootriues, in many roapcota, 
similar to thoso of tho Budhisis, and givo up all tho miles of their 
nates, but aro still Lolorated, and ovon hold in a cortain degreo of 
rospeot, by tho orthodox. ‘he great strngglé for gonoral ascond- 
ancy botweon tho vegulax Bralunans, claiming the horoditary mo- 
nopoly of religions officos and influonco, and tho Budhist tonohora, by 
whom these claims wero rosistod, and tho forco faction wars which 
Hiedo contests occasioned, ombittorod both partios, and ultimately 
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separated thom to an utterly irreconcilable distanco from oagh 
other, Tho genoral coincidence, however, of thoir fundamontal 
doctrines with thoso of some of tho principal [lindoo sects, yory 
distinctly marks a common origin; and tho Ifindoos thomsolyes ac- 
knowledge Budha as ono of tho incainations of Vishia, though 
thoy attribute to his doctrines an athoistioal charactor, thus pro- 
«senting the strange anomaly, of a god propagating a faith sub- 
yorsive of a boliof in the divine oxistenco. According, therefore, 
even to Hinduism, Budhism—which is regaided by tho Brahmans 
as a systom of atheism—was actually promulgated on earth by an 
incarnation of the deity. But thon it must bo remombored that 
Budhism itself torches tho doctrino of Auman oloyation to doity, hy 
supremo doyotion—a sentiment not vory diffviout from somo of tho 
modes in which the Hindoo sects 1opresont tho doctrine of absorp- 
tion into the divine essence, by oxalted devotion. Neithor party 
can moan that man becomes God, or evon a god, by any process of 
spivitualization, but that, by supreme devotion, the soul, dison~ 
tangled fiom matter and passions, risos as a pure essence, and 
enters into the divine being, and, thorefore, is subjoct no longor to 
afflictive migrations, bu’ becomos a part of tho puro Godhead, 
having no conscious oxistonco soparato fiom God, in his ebstract 
nature, The soul of a common man “comes and goos” as somo of 
the Ilindoo socts oxpross it, but that of tho man who, roaches 
supreme devotion asconds liko a puro flamo uite God, and “ comoa 
not again” Tho doctrine held by somo of tho IHindoo dovotoos is 
oxpressod in the following lines, in which that suprome kuowlodge 
as referred to, whi¢h can be reached only by supremo dovotion +-— 


He must know his own soul, though in donbt and in darknoss, 
Bewildered it wanders, and gropos for its way, 

Ho must sever tho bonds that onchain it to naturo, 

And then it will rise to the regions of day, : 

‘Whonoe it comos not, and goos not. It comes not again, 


The snow flake that glancos at morn on Kailas, 
Diskolyed by tho sunheams desconds to the plain, 
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Thoro mingling with Gunga it flows to the ocean, 
And lost in its wators roturns not again, 
Thon it comes not. Lt goes not. Lt oomos not again, 


On the roso-loaf at sunriso, bright ghistons tho dow-dop, 
That, in yapouv exhaled, falls in nouwvishing rain, 

Then in villa back to Gunga, through groon flolds meanders 
Whonco onward it glidos to tho oooan ngain, 

Thon it comes not. Tt goes not. It comos not again. 


A snow flako still whitons tho poak of Kailtsa, 
But tho snow flako of yostorday flows to tho main, 
Ab dawning a dow-drop still hangs on tho roso-loaf, 
But the dow-drop of yostorday comes not again, 

It comos not, nnd goog nol, Lt comes not again, 


So childhood to mat is tho bright suuny morning, 

Bué at noon midst tho tompests ho struggles in vain, 
Tn tho ourront oro ovoning ho floats down oxhausted, 
Till in nature’s vast ocoan ho mingles again, 

Thon ho comes not, and goos nof. To comes not again, 


But tho soul that is frood from tho bondage of nature, 
ELacapos from illusions of joy, and of pain, 

And puro ag tho flanto ¢hat is lost in the sunboans, 
Asconds into God, and roturns not again, 

Thon it comos not, aud goos not. It comos not again, 


Thore oan bo little doubt but Budhisin originated in yory anolout 
timos, evon in its prosont form, and that bofore tho gross and 
dlograding aystom of Pnranio Uinduism had aasumod tho sliapo 
in which if now appoars; though Brahmanism, as originally 
oxisting in Tndia, may lave beon more mioiont thin any su 
viving form of Budhiam, In tho south of India, it was, most 
probably, in many plavog, introduced Jong bofero Bralunantonl 
Hinduism; but this doos not provo its actual priority of origin, 
bat morely {fis prloity of propagation in thoso parts, as in meny 
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places, Muhammadanisth has procaded Christianity, though wall 
known to hayo arison six hundred yoars Jator. In tho south of 
India, the agcondonoy of Dinduism, would soom to hayo, for 
the most part, arisen from conquests effectod in thoso provinces, 
by the Khatria Rajas of northern and western India, who, boing 
almost entirely undor the influonce of tho Brahmans thomsolvos, 
established their own thrones and the dominion of the Brahmans, 
at tho samo time, on the ruins of the Budhist kingdoms of the 
south, Thos, though in many parts of India Badhism was fully 
established loug before Brahmanism, there is no proof that snoh 
had invariably Deon tho case, whilo almost all tho traditionary 
nocounts ropresont Budhism as a sect that sprang up suddenly 
in India, thongh its doctrinos may not have boon ontiroly now ; 
and for a time at least, obininod a gioater, and more wide 
spread influence, than regular Hinduism oyer has dono, At 
last, howeyer, thongh some of its doctrines aro still common, espo- 
cially among various sects of Tindoo devotees, Budhism in its mora 
iegular forms, has boon almost ontiroly oxpolled from India, by the 
gradual progross of tho Brahmanical faith,—a faith, notwithstanding 
all its orzors and. gloss corruptions, possessed of somo points of de- 
oided supariority to tho Somi-athoism of tho Budhist systom. Still 
it ought to bo kopt in mind, that thore is overy probability, that 
Budhism arose long beforo Hinduism reached its prosont form, or 
hefore the common mythological Shasters of tho Uindoos, usnally 
called the Puranas, or “ ancient books,” wore written, Though the 
nome of these is expressive of antiquity, there is no doubt but there 
are many of thom comparatively recont; and most of thom rofor to 
tho riso of Budhism, as an anciont fact. It is manifost, howovor, 
that it aroso in the comparatiyo infancy of Brahmanism, aud oyon 
for a timo would scom to haye eclipsed it, and throatoned its on- 
tire deatiuction; but afterwards, from divisions among its tenchors, 
und also in consequence of the superior prowoss of the natiye 
‘princes, who took the side of the Brahmans, Budbism lost! its 
ground on the continent of India, though it still kept tts influence 
in the Island of Geylon, as woll as in Burma, Siam, and othor noigh- 
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bouring countrios, Tt did not mako much progross in China, till {t 
had begnn to decline in somo othor countries, and especially in Indin, 
Tnto those provinces of tho sonth, tho moro warliko Rajas of the north 
and wost of Tudin, the groat patrons of tho Brahmans, and tho real 
promotors of thoir influence, novor oxtonded thoir conquests, oxoopt 
morely in snddon oxpoditions, for tho acquisition of military famo, 
or of plundor. ‘Thoir succosses novor rosulled In tho formation of 
yogular ompires, or pormanont rule, 

Budhism scoms, for a timo, to havo provailed almost universally 
in tho south, aftor Hinduism hai fll possossion of tho north. Those 
provinces would appoar, at last, to havo boon oyorrin and oon 
quorod by tho northern Réjas, who haying, by thoir inroads ac- 
quired tervitorios for thomsclyos, ostablishod ILindoo dynuastiox, in- 
troducod tho Brahmans, and with tho vosowsos which thoy hud 
aoquired by conquest, orootod tho groatost templos now to be found 
in India, and gradually turned the yarious tribes of their conquored 
aubjocts into Ifindoos, Thoso tribos, or onstes of the south, have 
novor, indood, boon rogaided as quite pure, or as roal orthodox 
Ilindoos, as thoy havo still yory many puporstitions nob quilo of 
Mindoo origin, and oven gods not to bo found in tho move vogular 
panthoon, Lhe Brahmans, howovor, having had tho patronage of the 
Réjas, managed to turn tho poople into abject slaves, both Lo thamaclyos 
and thoir oivil rulors, as in addition to thoir roligious charactor thoy 
gonorally hold all tho principal oMcos of tho stato, whilo thoy divided 
with thotr military patrons, most of tho onl property of tho country, 

Bul to voturn to Bonaros. According io tho Budhist accounts, 
us wo havo nlrondy stutod, tho twenty-fourth, or last inoar~ 
tion of Budha took placo at Donuros, Ts uemo was Kaggup, 
or Kassynpa, Tis paronts woro tho Brahman, Bialmadatta and 
his wifo Dhanawati, Tho Gantama of tho samo ora, was tlso 
Brahman of tho numo of Jotipila, It ia, thovofore, worthy of para 
ticular notico, that tho Inst of tho sorios of Budhas, and tho only 
ono that oan bo at oll regarded ax a real historical charactor, all tio * 
rest boing moroly mythologionl, is both by Budlists and Tindoos, 
diatinotly snid to hayo beon a Bonaros Bralunan,—ihat Gauiame—~ 
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who is the Budha of the presont system, was also a Braliman, and 
that, not only does this provo that tho Brahmanical oidey oxisted 
when Badhism arose, or at loast when it agssumod the form in which 
it has come down to modorn times, but also that it first sprang up 
at tho Brahmanical city of Benares, in connexion with that of 
Gaya, in Bahar, among the Brahmans themsclves, by whom 
ohiofly it was first propagated. Whatoyor, therefore, may hava 
heen the antiquity of some of the doctrines of the Budhist system, 
or of those now peculiar to Iinduism, those circumstances coin~ 
bined, afford the strongost prosumption, that Budhism, as now oxist- 
ing, was nothing more at first, than a socossion from the gencral 
roligion of the country, and not a system of religion haying an origin 
outirely indopondont of Hinduism, as practisod in anoiont times, 
thongh moe anciont than many of its presont sacred books, or moro 
recont mythology and idolatrous rites, Tad not Ilindnism, in ono 
form or another, existed boforo Budhism, how could tho Budhists 
themselves, in relating the carly triumphs of their religion, make con- 
stant referonce to their incarnato deity as a Brahman, and algo to the 
Brahmans, the most sacred tiibe of tho Iindoos, as actually ongaged, 
in conjunction with othor Iindoo castos, in tho propagation of Bud- 
hiam in tho neighbouring countrios, though very probably at a 
period long before Iinduism had dovoloped all its present dootrinos, 
and usages, or oven reached anything like maturity, or gonoral 
oxtension over India, 

The fact that, in many parts of India, Bydhistio romains, suoh as 
cave toplos, round towers, &0., aro to be found evidontly of moro 
anoiént dute, than any Iindoo romains in the sumo provinces, is no 
serious objection to the opinion that both systoms co-oxisted for x 
lung timo, and wero merely differont dovelopmonts of «the samo 
genoral, or fundamontal doctrines, divorging wider and wider, og 
affocted by timo and circumstances ; for, whatever theory wo adopt. 
as to the origin of cither religion, it is manifest that Ilindnism and 
Budhism lad both existed for many agos in India, beforo thoy had 
spread over the whole of the country. In ono plago, Budhism might 
have first obtained a footing, and in another, Hinduism ; and while in 
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ono district snocoss attondod tho Budhist toachers, in anathor, tho 
Brahmang gooured the ontiro ascondanoy, ws has boon tho caso with 
Romanism and Protestantism in Huope, Though Budbism may 
not be tho moro anciont form, which tho curly religion of India 
took, itwas no doubt propagated with movo zoal than Linduism, 
and in many provincos, now ontirely Ifindoo, it frst obtnined tho 
ascondoncy, over the moro simple superstitions of tho aboriginal 
nations, ospooially of tho south of India, while, boyand tha limits of 
India propor, it sproad far moro tapidly, and much moro widely, 
than Bratmanical Tindnism over has dono, Booanso it appoars 
ovidont, that, in many parts, Badhism must have boon astablishod 
more anciently than Jlindulam, many have conoluded, that Indu. 
ism did not originate in India, til] Budhism was on tho wane, Jub 
howovor yospoctublo tho namos of some who hold this thoory, wo 
havo not seon any suflciont ovidonco to warrant ith adaption, ax @ 
mode of oxplaining somo diicultios well known to ovist. Tn ow 
opinion, auch a Lhoory has still groator diflenttios in its way than 
tho othor, and is nob neeossary to oxplain tho fact admittod, that, 
in many parts, thoro avo Budhiat monuments undoubtedly moro 
aotont than those of Tinduiam in tho samo places, or provinoos ; 
for, though Tinduism is by us rogarded as tho moro snolont of tho 
two systems, wo think it ovidont, thal it was but ono of tho roli- 
gions of India in carly timos, and that, In many ports of the 
country, its introduction is quito modorn. In somo distriots, eapo- 
vinlly iu tho south, (MTinduism has boon introduced within tho ast 
fow conturies; and oyon sinco tho English obtained possossion of 
tho country, soyoral mountaiuoor tribes, ovon of tho north, have be» 
como ITindoos, who provionsly had only somo rudo, vulgar suporali- 
tions, but-no rogular system of religion at all. 

But thongh tho Tlinduism of somo parts of Tndia may bo quite 
modorn, and the whole system may haye beon greatly altored by 
timo, and variously mtodifted in ils dootrinos, thore enn be little 
doubt, but in all its ossontial principles, it is a religion of vory an- 
clout date, and that the Brahmanioal tribes, among whom ft had 
most, probably beon dovelopod gradually, and who havo always boon 
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its teachors and priesthood, are also of very high antiquity; though 
tho snbjoot of their origin, as a roligions ordor, is too obsoure to 
admit of any thing moro than conjecture. North-wostern India 
would always seom to havo beon tho native soaé and stronghold of 
Brahmanical Hinduism, or at least, the rogion in which, during a 
poriod of perbaps many centuries before the Christian orn, if gra~ 
dually assumed a form nearly similar to that which it now prosonts, 
Bofore, however, it had reached this mature form, Budhiasm sprung 
from it, and for many agos maintained an obstinate strugglo for 
the ascondency ; and being of a moro active and aggrossive nature, 
and loss enoumborod by the unnatural distinctions of caste, it 
spread rapidly ovor India, and eyon into many of tho surrounding 
countries, where tho more complicated, and inort system of Bra~ 
manism has noyer beon ablo to ponotrato, Tho Brahmans, howovor, 
had too firm a hold in tho north of India to bo onsily ovoreomo, and 
liaving the influence of the more poworful ruling dynasties of ITin- 
dustan on thoir sido, they succeded in almost oxtirpating Budhism 
from its native country, but wore uunablo to expell it from the mora 
distant provincos of tho south; whilo in the Island of Goylon, and 
tho regions of Chin India, or tho ultva-Gangotio Kingdoms, it still 
continues to bo, moro or loss, the religion of tho stato, 

But thongh in southorn India, Hinduism in gonoral, is of compn- 
rativoly modern date, it is not so in ovory part of tho sonth, for 
there is abundant ovidonce 10 prove, that somo of tho southern 
Réjas wore Windoos, at » very early period, from thoir having 
built Jorge tomples, and givon oxtonsivo patronage to the Brah- 
mans. But this is no, more a proof, that Tinduism was tho oom 
mon religion of their subjects, than the building of the groat 
masque, at Benares,’ by tho Muhammadan Emporor Aurungzoho, 
proves that Muhammadanism, was at that time tho religion of tho 
holy city of the Ifindoos. Such great religions edifices, are somo- 
times erooted by conquerors, in honour of their own gods, whilo 
the mass of their oonguered subjects, whoso wealth and Inbour ava 
employed in the work, continuo of another roligion, Such was prob- 
ably the origin of the great Tfindoo temples, of tho south of 
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Indian, Tho Rajaa wore, for the most part, tho conquorors of the 
nations over whom thoy ruled; and whothor thelr pooplo woro 
Budhists, or, for tho most part (which is moro likoly) rude ibes, 
ignorant of any particular, or abstract, roligions systom, and aunk 
in low vulgar suporatitions, the mon by whom tho Jtijas thomaolyes 

+ wore moro immadiately surrounded, woro in gonoral Brahmans, and 
warl{ko advonturors, from among tho military, or Khatria tribes of 
tho north, whoso religion was Iinduiam. 'Thoso wore naturally tho 

« supportors of tho northorn dynastios, in conoxion with whogo mili- 
tary oxpoditions, thoy fist migrated to tho south; and through 
thoir influence, tho conquored tribos of those provinces, wero oithor 
intormingled with, or formed into, Iindoo Sudra castes, whilo the 
lowor classes of aborigiones, undor tho gonoral namo of Pahtriag, or 
hill mon, wore ovyon still more doprossod in tho social acalo, so as by 
the orthodox Ilindoos, of the moro rogular tribos, to bo ultimate. 
ly regarded as ontirely unoloan, 

Tlow far Budhism ovor was tho roligion of tho gront mags of tho 
poople, in any part of tho continent of India, it is now diMoult, if 
not impossiblo, to ascortain, but that at ono timo, dining tho first 
forvour of its adhoronts, it ovorran most of tho conntry, apponrs to 
bo Gortain, Tho vory oxistonco of Tlinduism was ondaugorod, aud 
hones tho virnlonco of tho Brahmans against it, and honco also thoi 
charging its professors with absolulo athoism; and tho zoal with 
which all its rogords, and monumouts havo boon cithar consoaled, or 
ostroyod, Somo of tho Jattor havo, howovor, boun pormittod to re« 
main, at Bonaros and othor places; and thongh wo oanuot rogard 
thom as proving that Budhism waa ovor tho roligion of tho wholo 
population, yot thoy show, that at ono time its influonco must have 
Woon vory groat, so that if not the roligion of all tho inhabitants of 
the placo, it had vory likely boon that of thoi rulors, ns such monu- 
monts could not havo, probably, beon of private crection, Tho 
principal Budhistic remains in this nelghbourhood, avo somo ruins 
of round towors, &o. apparently sopulchral monumonts, at a place 
called Shrnith about four miles from the city of Bonaros, Ono of 
those round towors is in 2 stato of almost comploto preservation, 
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while otbors aro fallon inte such a stato of decay, as to appear only 
ag round hills, or mounds, with mero fragmonts of the original 
buildings remaining Tho ono still in the bost state of progorvation, 
might bo about 100 fect in height, aud nearly as much in diamator, 
It ia built of brick faced with hown stones, ‘The bricks of tho outer 
parts of tho building are burnt and of a very durable quality, like 
thogo usually found in tho ruins of othor anciont citios, while those 
of the contro—for the building is ono solid mass, with no 
chambors in it—aro moroly sun driod, but from having been 
so long protected from rain, &o., thoy aro quite hard, Out 
of tho central parts of tho tower, whon it was axcavated, 
many stono images wore dug, somo of which aro above tho 
common sizo of mon. Many of these hayo boon defaced, and carriod 
away, but not a fow of tho most comploto spcciniens havo 
been prosorved by individuals, or by public bodios, They havo a 
groator resemblance to somo figures of tho same kind brought from 
Egypt, than to the monuments of Iindoo art, but thoy do not 
soom to have boon imagos of gods, but ato moro like statuos in 
honour of tho doad of both soxos, and of differont ages. 

Tho wholo neighbourhood, whero thea havo boon found, fg covorod 
over with foundations of similar round towors, and other build- 
ings, from somo of which stono sarcophagi, images, and othor rolios, 
have boon dug. For sovoral milos tho flolds avo full of carved, or 
hewn stones, and bricks, and also pottory of m yory durablo kind. 
There are also numorous mounds, some of them vory large, com- 
posed of the rubbish of doonyed buildings, showing the most ovident 
traces, of the oxistenco, ab somo former poriod, of a large oity, 
though with tho exception of theso fragmonts, and m few scattored 
villages, the ground is now coyerod only with corn flelds, Noithor 
history nor tradition, however, gives ny account, as far as T am 
aware, of tho dostruction at any given timo, of the anciont, and 
riso of the modorn, Bonares. As tho distanco is not groné, it scems 
ratlier probable, that the city has very gradually shifted its sito, 
along tho banks of tho river, to the south-west, 80 that whilo the 
more ancient part of the city, has slowly declined, or that part 
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originally inhabited by tho Budhists; now bnildings hayo risen 
farthor up the Ganges, in tho part most inhabited by tho Brahmans, 
till at Inst tho moro anciont city, has beon left"to mouldor into 
rning, till most of its moro solid matorials havo boon curried away, 
and its sito, for tho most part, has boon turned into corn folds, 

Whon the Muhammadans first took Bonares, in tho reign of nde 
Banir, whosa name is often orroncously supposed to hevo given its 
namo to tho odoin city, (though it had this namo long before he 
was born, and was known by if cyon as fur as tho Island of Coylon, 
hoforo Muhammadanism aroso in Arabia) the citadel of Bonaros, 
to which they laid siege, was situated on the north-eastern ox- 
tremity of what now constitutes tho city, and is still known by the 
namo of the old fort. This was vory likely, at that, timo, in tho 
contro of tho oily, Tho giont massos of ruins still visiblo, consist. 
ing of mounds of docayed foundations, aud partially docomposed 
building materials, with here and there picces of solid masonry, 
coyored over with the debris of ruined adiflces, moro or Loss muiont, 
oloarly prove that thora must horo have stood, probably for many 
agos, & largo and olosoly compacted oily, with all its nocossary 
publio buildings and fortiMoations; for many of tho romaining 
foundations, aio too massy, fo havo boon thoso of privaio dwol+ 
Knga. 

Tho smpll river Barna, alono, divides this part of modern 
Bonares, from tho nonrer portion of tho ruins of tho moro ancient 
clty at Sirnith. This rondors it more probpble that the population 
moved gradually from tho ono to the other, attracted, in pat, by 
tho superior couvonionce of the mosont sito on tho immediate bank 
o* tho Ganges, thau that tho ono city hod first doolimed, or ale 
togothor porished, and thon that anothor had arisen, ontiroly indc- 
pendent of it, within only a fow milos, Tlistory {# indoad silent 
with reapsot to any groat chaugo of sito—though tradition ropre« 
sonts Bonpros, as having boon first built of gold—but afterwards 
rebuilt soveral timos, in the difforont ages of tho world, with mate- 
vials still growing worse and worso, as sin has inoraasod, ‘Tho 
dogline of tho Budhists, was probably attended with tho decline of 
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their part of tho city, and the ruin of their public edifices, This, 
combined with the natural desivo to build farthor up tho riyer, 
would scom sufisions to account for tho chango of position which 
has takon place, dating the last two thousund yoars, that most 
probably hayo clapsod, sinco Budhism was the dominant, thongh not 
the only, roligion at Bonaros, 

Anciont Benaros, is claimed both by the Budhists and the Brah« 
mans, as ono of tho chief sacred places fr om which’ their roapective 
systoma of religion emanated, and oither the birth-place or resi- 
donce of thoir grentost sages, and ab timos, ovon of tho gods them- 
solyos. Both thoir claims aro likely, as far as tho origin of many 
of their doctrines is concerned, to be well founded, for all tradition 
points to this, city, as closoly connected with tho 1ise, and propaga- 
tion, of tho dogmas of bott those colobrated systoms of philosophic 
paganism, Both thoso claims may also vory castly bo admitted, 
and in somo monsure explained, by the principle which wo have 
oro maitttained, that these two roligions, howovyor much they may 
now differ, woro originally not entirely distinct. In tho architectu- 
yal ruins af Strnith, both tho buildings and the imagos avo Budhis« 
tie, but nob so exclusively so, as to presont no ombloms of Bralman- 
jam, This fact is in porfoot accordance, with what has alroady boon 
noticed, that the Inst incarnation of Budha himaolf, was v Brahman, 
born at Bonares; and tho vory fect thet ho was & Bralyuan, sum 
olontly proves, that whatoyor may layo beon the dato of thnt an- 
cient ovent, Bratmanical Tinduism, and tho distinotion of casto, 
according to tho Budhiat annals, alroady oxistod at Benares, whon 
Budhism was first promulgated thero, and whon its divino sugo, 
wont from thoro to proach it to the other nations of India. Tho 
throo last incarnations, according to the Budbiats thompolves, 
having boon Brahmans, and tho last of all, Kasyap Budba, ospo- 
cially, boing « Benaxes Brahman, shows yory naturally, in con- 
noxion with a gront many othor traditions, that Budbism, was, as 
tho “Brahmuns reprosont it, a horesy which sprung up among thom- 
solves, and was, to a largo oxtoul, propagated at its outaal, by 
mornbors of their own body, among whom was its foundor, whom 
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with grout inconsistonoy, thoy admit among tiioty iuonrnations of 
Vishnu, The Brahmans wore, thoroforo, thentsolyosy tho foundors of 
_Budhism, or, at loast, among tho first propagators of its dootrinos, 
Thoso doctrines were, no doubt, r¢garded by thoir brothron, as on« 
thely contrary to thoso usually rveovived by tholy fratornity; and 
uliimately oausod a comploto separation of tho socls, and gayo riso 
to wars aud perscoutions, In the fourth cantury before tho Chris- 
tian ova, howover, this gront hostility betwoon tho scots would not 
appear to have brokon out, and tho Budhisis of Bonavea, and tho 
noighbonring province of Bahar, would scom to hayo beon, many of 
thom, Brahmans, though, liko many of tho modorn goots of Itindoo 
dovoteos, thoy to a cortain oxtont broke through tho 11loa of cnsto, 
and associated with othor tiibes j tnd wore, somo of thom, among 
‘tho principal agents in sproading tho dootrines of tha Budhist evacd, 
oyor tho countries around. 

But, howovoy oxtonsive at ono timo, may havo beon tho influonco 
of Budhism, ab Bonares, and howovor carly, it may hava Leon oatab- 
lished there, it docs not appear oyor to havo had the oxolusivo pos- 
sossion of tho flold, for all Mindoo writings and ‘traditions, about 
tho placo, spopk of it, as in ourly timos, having boon famed as the 
residence of puroly orthodox Brahmana, of the highest reputation. 
This may indeed ho in part tho offect of the cunning policy of the 
Brahmans thomsolvos, who have always boon vory rondy to draw 
the voil of oblivion ovor the carly disputos by which thoir body was 
distracted, oy thoir authority called in quostion. Whatever may be 
tho dato of many of tho Ifindoo Shastors, ax to thoix more composition, 
and thove is no donbt but it is much moro modern than tho Brah- 
mans oro willing to allow, there is little doubt but they iclor to 
traditions of undoubted antiquity. Noarly all of these books refer 
to Bonares, or Kashi, ag tho abode of Brahmans, dovotees, or holy 
sages, by somo of whom sevoral of tho Shastors wore frst uttorad, 
ag well as of some of tho gods thomsolves, at a periud, no doubt, 
long priory to tho appoaranco of the present Pufuns, or more ro- 
cont mythological poema, regarded by tho Iinudoos ns of divine 
ovigin, though possoasod of by uo means equal authority with tho 
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moro anciont books, especially tho Vodgs, Inatoad, thorofore, of 
thinking that Dindnism did not obtain a footing at Bonaros till Bud- 
hism declined, wo ure disposed to conclude, that thero may hayo 
boon a considorablo poriod, during which, in ono form ov another, 
tho two systems oxistod togothor; tho Budhists haying, for a timo, 
the agoondonoy, on thoir losing of which, their part of tho city, (for 
it is yory common for different roligionists in India to occupy so~ 
parate divisions of the samo town) gradually deolined, while that. 
inhabited by tho Hindoos, on tho site of the prosont Benares, or a 
little to the north-east of it, onjoying tho patronage of the Réjus of 
Kashi, so ofton rofored to in the Tindoo Shastors as Tindoos, gra- 
dually roso to distinstion as a sacrod city. Whon Budhism was in 
tho ascondant, and the Rajas of Kashi wore most probably of that 
religion, the Brahmans were, no doubt, in a vory doprossed stato, and 
at this poriod it is rather probable, tho foundation of tho prosont 
Bonares may have been laid, Tho Brahmans thomsclyes say that, 
the ground on which Bonares now stands, was thon a mero wood, or 
jungle, whilo the anciont city was somo miles distant, In this 
jungle, on tho bank of the Ganges, a numbor of holy Bralman as- 
cotios lived, and practised thoir dovotions, By thom, thoy say, 
tomples on a very small seal wore orootod, boaring tho same names, 
and ocoupying tho samo sites, as tho principal tomplos of Bonaros 
atill retain, ‘Tho famo of thoso Brahmans, for pioty and learning, 
sproad into all tho countrios of India, till othor Brahmans, and oven 
princes, sent thoir sons to recolyo tho advantago of thoir instructions. 
Thoir humble cells, or vathor huts, became surrounded by, or 
wore changed for, more substantial buildings. Tho Tomples woro 
robuilé in 2 more pretending atyle, bazdrs wero formed, and at 
last a oity of grout oxtont arose, which from the poculiarity of 
having, in a period so anciont, derived its vory origin from re« 
ligion, haa retained a sacred character to the presont day; while 
tHe Budhists vonorato tho neighbouring ruins of Sirnath, or tho 
moro ancient Kishi, as hallowed by tho carly traditions of thoir 
faith, as the birth-place of Budha, and tho spot whore thoi ro- 
ligion, in its prosont disponsation, was fist proclaimed upon arth. 
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The whole place, from boing rogarded, by Uno TIindoos, moi espn- 
olally, as the early abode, of holy sages, and oven as the apot where 
tho gods thomsolves havo ofton appoarod, and oyon resided in 
anciont times, whon thoir intoroourse wilh mon was more frequont 
and familiar, became, in tho courso of ages, an object of vory proat 
veneration, Tho Gunga, ovdry whore holy, bogan to bo looked on as 
most holy at Késhi, around which, for a oireuit of ton miles tho 
wholo ground was declared by tho Brahmans to bo sacred; and 
pilgrimages from all parts of India wore widortnkon to it, by all 
castes and ranks of mon; with tho fullest confidonco of obtaining 
salvation, as the rosult of bathing in its wators and worshipping at 
at its shrines. I soo no reason to rojoct this account of tho origin 
of that vonoration in which Bonares is hold, both by tlto Indoos, 
and tho Budhists, It is quite in accordance with what is usual 
among othor superstitions nations, and is oatromoly uainral in itself 
A. spot supposod to havo been tho biith-placo of sovmal of tho in- 
carnations of tho Budhist deity, and also to havo boon, in tho most 
anciont times, the choson rosidonco of tho goda, and most holy stgos 
of Ilinduism, could not fail to bo regarded with poouliar yone- 
ration, by tho votarios of both thoso colobratod, and wido sproad, 
forms of auporstition, 

On tho final and absolute split betwoon tho Brahmans and tho 
Budhiats, tho formor obtained tho comploto asdondoney in wl tho 
provinces of northern India, and though tho Jains, nw small soot 
holding Budhist dootrinos, hayo stil] somo tomplos ab xovoral places 
in theso provincos, as woll as in the city of Bonaros, and among 
the ruins of Sirnéth, thoir numbors aro small, and their roligion 
much doapised, ‘Tho Jains still look with rovoronce on tho ring of 
Sirntth, as monuments of tho anciont glory of thoir roligion, Not 
many yours ago thoy orectod a handsomo tomplo, moro in tho atyle 
of an European church, than thoso of tho Tindoos usnally va, 
Tho funds for this woyk, I have boon informed, wero proyiddd by 
a wealthy mombor of tho sect. Tho carving of tho stono work, and 
the painting of the roof and walls, as woll as the marblo images of 
Budha, &4,, aro much admired. 
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Tho Bralmans do not scom now to look with much jealousy on 
those Budhist scotarios, in this attompt to revive the honour of thoi 
ancient religion on this spot, rendored, in their esteem, peouliarly 
sacred, by having been tho birth-placo or residonce of the great 
Budha himself, during his last incarnation on carth, and honoured 
at difforont times by tho prosonee of Gautama, and the great sages 
by whom their religion was taught to tho nations of tho world, 
Thoso vonoiabla ruins aro intorosting, as thoy recall to tho mind 
important movements, of gicat influence in the religious history of 
a great portion of the human raco, at a poriod when not improbably 
Babylon and Tyro, Porsepolis and Eobactana, wore still in their 
glory, and tho tomplo of Jornsalom was still standing on mount 
Zion, and when Rome was yot buta village of little noto on the 
banks of the Tibor, Tho names of tho buildors aro lost in the mists 
of antiquity ; with the exception of tho moro “ transiont mention 


of'a dubious nano”—such as that of Dharmasoka king of Magadh, * 


and Kissu king of Bonares, who, long bofore tho Christian orn, 
wore tho patrons and propagators of a system of religion, which 
atill coyors a largo portion of the eastern world—tho annals of that 
poriod mo lost, or but little known, Thoso solid orections, which 
thoy, doubtloss, imagined would convoy thoir namos and thoir Samo 
down to tho Intost ngos, havo noarly mouldored away, and thotr 
datos, as woll as the objoots for which thoy woro at flrst dosignod, 


aro tho subjoots of learned, but ofton of fruitloss, autiquarian 
rosoareh, 
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Axtord tho multitudes who froquont Bonaros as pilgrims, there are 
many who profess to bo entirely dovoted to roligious pursuits, aud 
who live by tho alng, cithor in food or in monoy, which they ro~ 
coivo from the pooplo, According to the sontinionts oxpressed in 
many of tho ILindoo books, a lifo spont in this way, is moro virtu- 
oud and holy, than ono spont in tho dischargo of scoular duttes ; 
and, consequently, grout mumbors of mon, ospovially of tho olass 
_ Usposod to an idlo and yagiant lifo; join tho difforont fratornitios 
of dovotoos, and wandor about tho country, froquonting, ospocially, 
such places of public vosoré as Bonaros, Thoy aro genorally ontlod 
Faqoors; but this namo, proporly spoaling, is usod only by tho 
Muhammadans, and is appHoablo, both to roligious, and. common 
mondicants, Bunt whothor roligions, or othorwiso, thoy all bog in 
tho namo of God; and ovorywhoro ono’s oars avo atunned in tho 
oily, by thoir voices shouting aloud, “ Givo something in tho, name 
of God to this Faqoor, and God will bloss you!” “May your hit 
ho always firm on your head!” “May you livo from ago to age, 
and all your childron bo for oyor prosporous!” May your lamp 
nover couse to burn!” =“ May your houso bo always inhabited 1” 
The torma used, by tho Iindoos, to dosiguato theso religions mon- 
icant ordors aro quite different, howoyor, from those omployod by 
tho Muhammuadans, and also from those appliod to common boggura, 
A genoral namo, givon to them by the ITindoos, is Sidhu, or Sidh, vin: 
holy mon, They bro algo gomotimos called Sunt, a Sansovit word of 
tho samo meaning, and no doubt, from tho samo root, a8 the Sinatus 
of the Latin, and the Saint of tho Buglish, Thoy aro howovor, more 
commonly distinguished, by the namo of tho different soots, or frax 
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ternitios, to which thoy Dolong, as Baiihgi Gostin, Jogeo, Sanyist, 
Nagi, Banbisi &o,, &0,; namos oxprossive of tho doctrines which 
thoy profoss to hold, or peculiar rites, and austoritios, which thoy 
practiso. Thero aro many subdivisions of those ordors, and o great 
many goats ontirely distinct, which our limits obligo us to overlook 
in this short skotch. A yolumo, not without considerablo interest to 
the studont of Human nature, might bo written on tho sontimonts 
aud disiplino of tho Iindoo devoteo soots, Aft that we hero profoss 
to givo, is meroly a slight notico of somo of thoso religious ordors, 
with whom wo had to como daily into contact, especially at 
Bonares. 

Tho threo orders aboyo mentioned, aro the most numorous, ospe- 
ciully the Bairigoos and Gostins, Tho Bairdgoes profoss to practiso 
groat austoritios, self denial, and sovere ponances, in ordor to re~ 
«strain or anuthilate thoir natural passions and appetites, Tho body, 
it is supposed, is tho sont, and -causo of all sin, ‘To suppross, thoro- | 
fore, or destroy the action of the bodily organs, ia regarded os tho 
best way of acquiring flual omancipation from evil, and in fact from 
bodily sonsation, which iy insoparably connoctod with sin, or with 
tho radioal cvils classed generally by tho Ilindoos ag “Just, wrath, 
aytrico, facination, aud intoxication.” By redusing tho organs of 
sonso 10 complote quiosconco, tho soul gradually osoapos trom tho 
influonco of oxtornal things, and reachos a puroly intelleatunl state 
of oxistonce, in which it is not congoious of bodily pains, or of 
ploasuros, or even of an oxtornal world, cognizablo by tho songsoa, 
Tn.this world man is subject to maya or illusion. Tis songos giyo 
him no trne information, but only deocive and bowilder him. What 
ho supposes that ho sees, hears or feels, avo moro fancies of his own 
imagination, but by tho practice of devotion and austoritios, tho 
powor of this sousual illusion is destroyed, and ho awakos to a now 
intolloctual oxistonce, uncontrolled by his sonsos, and [roo from thoi 
darkoning and deceptive inlaenco, Ilo thus attains tho state of “ Bi- 
vag”— without passions.’— which the Bairégi dooa not always pretend 
to have actually roached, but which is that atato, to which ho aspires, 
and" from which ho doriyos his appollation, Ioenco the Bairigeo, 
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whatoyor, at times, may bo the inconsistency of his practice, pro- 
fossos to scok tho subjugation of his bodily organs, by exposing his 

body to tho hardships of cold and hont, hungor and thirst, and othor 
tartures of varions kinds, I have secon somo of thom pinch thoir 

flosh with iron pincors, which thoy carry for the purposo, and cut! 
thomsolvos with kniyos, till tho blood siroamed ovor thoir wholo 

bodies. I have soon thom also suspond thomselves, or rather allow 

thomselyos to bo snaponded, from tho branchos of troos, with thoir 

heads downwards, whilo somo of thoir companions havo swung thom 

backwards and forwards ovor a slow firo. Many oyon of tho most 

diMoult of theso austoritios, aro no doubt, practisod morcly to obtain 

a namo for dovotion among tho pooplo, or for their liboral poonniary 

support, which is gonovally Invishly bostowod on mon of goat vopu- 

tation for sanctity, but from what I know of thom, T havo no doubt, 

but many of them aro fanatical boliovors in tho virtue of such 

practices, 

Most of tho Bairfgoos, go almost in a stato of nudity, baying 
moroly & vory small picco of cloth passed through botweon thoir 
logs, and fixod af cach ond 10 a rope, or sometimes to an iron 
chain, worn asa girdlo round their loins, hoir hair is loft to 
grow to any Tongth t0 may, and is allowod to hang flthy and’ 
mattod togothor, ovor thoir shouldors, so as oconsionally nlmost to 
yonoh tholr limbs; but gomotimes itis plaited and twistod round the 
hoad liko x turban, holt faces ave gonorally stroakod with yollow 
paint, and ns woll as thoir wholo bodios, aro bosmoared ovor 
with cow dung ashos, which aro rogarded as pooulialy holy. 
A numbor of thom goated round a fro in the flolds, in a 
dark night, thoir gaunt aid hideous noked figures, and long 
matted hair rollooted dimly through tho suoko, as thoy aro 
ongoged in cooking thoir suppor, prosonta to tho mind the idon of 
« company of flonds stirring up tho flros of Lophot, Did ono not 
know somothing of thom bofore, ho would scarcely tako thom for a 
company of hwman boings. 

As to any actual praction, by the groator pari of tho Bni- 
yaigoos, of any groat self daniel, apart from tho mero as 
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sumption of tho degrading and apparontly ponitential costume, 
and wandering habits of the ordor, thero is genorally, vory little 
evidonco; as from the fatnoss and plumpnoss of their bodios, it is 
protty clear, that, many of thom spond moro time in fousting, than 
in fasting; some of thom, howeyvor, havo a yory omaciatod ap- 
pearanco; and othors, from tho strong roligioua feelings of which 
thoy appear at timos to bo suscoptible, may, very probably, bo 
quite sincore in regarding their comse of lifo as really leading 
to futwio blessednoss, As they are a suporstitious aud ima 
ginative people, there is much in tho gonoral mysticiam of 
tho syatom, to intorest, and at the samo timo, to bowildor thoir 
minds. I have ofton noticed, that among the Bairigees, aud othor 
roligious orders of dovotecs, there ae many individuals, whose in- 
telleots would scum to bo in somo moasuro doranged, or subject 
toa sort of monomania, Madmon, or at loast porsons of a somo- 
what unsound mind, whoso imagination is much groater than 
their judgment, aro tho bost fanatical devotees in all systema of 
aupoistition ; espocially whore doctrinos of a mysterious, or rathor 
wystical character, fori the basis of the recolyed orced. ‘Thoir imagi- 
uitions, suablo thom oasily to disponso with all ordinary roy 
soning, and furnish thom at onco with an ideal world, in which 
thoy may livo und speculate, far beyond tho influenco of tho 
present stato of things, and utterly indopendent of its storn 
roalitios, ‘Tho various hallucinations, and wild, droamy spoou- 
Tntions of thoir somotimos poworful, but misconstruoted minds, 
often geom to their superstitious countiymon 1o be tho dictates 
of inspiration, cithor from tho gods or tho domons, Thoy * dyoam 
dreams and goo visions; and as thoy thamsclyes often bolicye them 
to be supeimatmal, thoy rolato them with all the earnestness of 
tiuth; and they aro gouorally recoived as such by the people, whoso 
ciedulous minds aro oyerawed by the mysterious pretensions of 
inen, whose whole Hyves svem to be so far removed from tho common 
seoularitios of lifo, and who appear to hayo,,as thoy often profoss, 
soma strange, and familiar intercourse with tho unseon world, 

Thore pun be no doubt, however, but the main bedy of tho 
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Bairageos, as well as of other religious agcotic ordors, in India, is 
shiefly composed of lazy rascals, who will not work, and aro not 
ashamed to bog. Bogging, howover, with the more complaint of 
povorty, is not, in gonoral, » very profiable omployment for ablo 
Dowliod mon, and they find it nocossary to have somo othor protonce 
than actual want, and that of boing holy mon, who havo abandoned 
all carthly pmisiits, in order to giyo thémsclyes up entirely to dovo~ 
tion, thoy find to be a plea, both convoniont and proftable, The 
blossing of such holy men is supposed, by tho ignorant poople, to bo 
of gront valuo, and thgir ourse to bo tho cortain ouuse of groat 
misfortunes, ospocially, if, as is often the caso,in addition to boing 
devotees, they aro also Brahmans, ‘These doyotco sccts aro come 
posod of mon of yarions cagies; tho ordinary rules of caste boing 
suporsoded by thd common bond of union among thom, as mombors 
of a roligious fraternity, ‘Tho Bairigoos, wo, perliaps, tho most 
mumorous of thoso ordors of dovotoos, and aro always to be soon in 
groat numbers, about tho ghits and tomples of Bonavos, and othor 
snored places of public vosort. Thoy ofton travorso the country, 
oithor singly, or in partios, sonictimes of oight or ten, and are 
blamod for not unfrequontly oxtorting monoy, or food, from tho, 
villagers ; on whom thoy onforco thoi domands, not moroly by 
promising Dblossings, or throatomtng cursos, ‘bub cyon by tho moro 
powerful argumonts of olub law, ‘This, of course, they raroly atx 
tempt when now magisterial authority, but thoy avo snid to bo vory 
overbearing in the more romoto parts of the country, in consequonco 
of which, tho pooplo stand in grout droad of thoir visits, though 
they aro always ready to flattor thom, and as fur as possthlo to 
conciliato thoir fayour. ‘Tho sumo may bo said oyon of the common 
Brahmans, who, in country places, aro often acousod of grout tyranny 
ovor the common poople; of tho moans of which, in tho largor towns, 
and in tho ‘yicinity of tho British authorilics, thoy aro onlirely 


doprived. 
Noxt to tho Bairigeos, may bo ranked the Gosiins. ‘This fra- 


tornity is porhaps wore numerous at Bonaros, and in tho sur. 
ronnding districts than any of tho others, though it may not 
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probably bo so oxtonsively diffused over tho country in genoral, 
as that of tho Bairigeos. There aro no monns, howovoer, of 
obtaining certainty as it rospocts the relative numbors of any 
of these scots. Tho Gostins ac not so ontirely soparated from 
seottlar affairs, as most of tho other religious ordors, Thoir gon- 
eval sentimonts eyo beon considood as having a strong ro 
semblance to Budhiam, and their discipline would seam to be some- 
what of tho samo natwo; and before tho- groat split botweon 
tho Budhists and Brehmans, tho formor wore, probably, a sect 
of somewhat tho samo character as the modern Gostins. The 
Gosdins aro, in goneral, distinguishod by tho colour of thoir 
clothes, which is a sort of saflron. <A small triangular flag of 
tho samo colour, gonerally fixed to tho ond of a bamboo, is also 
plaocd over thoir temples and monasiaies, (for they have houses 
of rosort which may bo so callod) and sometimes on thoir privato 
houses, ond likowiso ovor tho stations whoo any ono of thom 
usually sits, or porforms his devotions, Theso stations aro, 
gonorally, small huts, or shods at tho foot of somo Poepul treo, 
At ono of thoso, a devotee sits, often ongagod professodly in 
devotion, or absovbod in moditntion; but sometimes ongagod in 
reading or toashing the doctrinos of tho soct. Ilo obtains his 
aubsistenco in alms from tho people, Many of thom hayo their 
stations by wolls, undor tho shado of troos by tho sides of 
roads, or thoroughfares, whore thoy diaw water and givo to 
‘thirsty travollors, This is yory naturally rogardod, in a hot 
country, as an act of yirtno, especially as the wolls are often 
dug by tho dovoteos thomsolyos, or at loast at thoiy own ox- 
ponso, or that of their admirers. In this way somo of thom 
rondor thomselyos yory usoful, and aro often muoh respected 
by the pooplo, many of whom give thom small gratuitios as 
they pass. Many of tho Gostins, howoyer, travel ‘tho country 
in tho samo manner as tho Bairigoos, and may bo said to bo 
among the principal instructors of the common people, in tho 
doctrines, mythology, and rites of Tlinduism. They aro also 
the principal missionaries by whom Hinduism has boon, and 
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atill ig boing, propagated in tha oxtonsivo lilly rogions of 
northern and central India, inhabited by tho xrndo aboriginal 
tiibos. For, though in all thoso parts whoro Tindnism has beon 
long ostablished, it has gradually assumed tho form of a systom of 
hereditary castos, into which no ono of another yvace can hbo 
admitted as om proselyto, howover much ho may conform to ils 
octrinos or usages; tho system is much moo plastic in thoso 
districts, in which it is a now religion, It voquires morely 
that tho Brahman ecasto, bo imported with somo degros of purity, 
(and in somo distiiots ovon this has only boon pavlially at- 
tended to), and thon tho othor common Iindoo castos, aro onsily, 
and gradually formed out of tho oxisting, or aboriginal tribes, 
or families of tho district; and thus, in tho course of a fow 
gonorations, thoy became ontiioly Tinduizod, so as nob to bo 
vory oasily distingnishod from thoso eastos, that aro descended 
from tho more anciont and true Uindoo stock, Tho Brahmans, 
in gonoral, tako eno to prosorve a considerable dogroo of 
purity of blood, in thoir own tribo, lost thoir priostly lnoago 
bolng vitiatod, thoir apostolic descont from tho primoyal Rishis 
or patrlarchal sagos, should bo questioned, aud thoir sanotity 
and authority, in consoqtonco bo doprociated; but whore thoi 
sysiom is now, thoy can manufacture Sudva crates out of any 
matorials that may oxist among their now diseiplos. 

Many of tho Cosins aro Brahmans, and avo thoroforo looked 
upon as doubly sacred. Tho doctrines professed by thom sro a 
species of Panthoiam, haying somo points of considorablo ro- 
somblanos to that of tho Budhists. Tho word Goséin, by which the 
seot is known, is used as a common namo of God, and ity application 
to thomsolyos is oxpressive of tho dootrino hold by thom—that tho 
Tuman soul, or, as they oxpross it, “ that which speaks,” or thinks, 
is God. To the quostion, What is Gol? tho common answor ts, 
“This that sponks is God.” Spooch, or tho faculty of spoech, or 
ronson, like the Logos of the Greeks, is the only recognizable atiri- 
buto of deity. Tho human soul, of which speoch, or reason, is tho 
prorogative, is therefore God, To tho quoation, “ Did you mako the 
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sun, the moon, the stays, and the earth?’ T have often howd 
thom answer, “ Yes.” It is necessary to remark, howovor, that by 
this they do not mean that oach individual man ts possossed of the 
divine attributes, but that cach living boing is an integral portion 
of that, which, in tho aggrogato, constitiitos the deity. In common 
with tho Budhists, they boliove that tho Divino Boing ia not sopn- ; 
vato from, but is himself tho univorso, so that all its conatituont 
parts aio bnt patts of himself, Tho difforent doitios, therefore, 
wwho, at cortain times, have becomo incarnate on carth, as well as 
mon, and other creatures, are morcly portions of the same ossential 
Godhoad. Thoy may bo superior, or inferior, in power, but all are 
limited in their naturo and faculties, and may rule over or restrain 
onch othor in various ways; for oyon mon may, by exalted dovotion, 
acquire an influonce over tho gods to which thoy ave obliged to sub- 
mit, howoyer roluctantly, The dootrino of maya, or illusion, held 
by tho othor Tindoo sects, is also profossed by the Gosdins, and is, 
in fact, almost indispensable to every form of Panthoism, If wo 
avo all portions of the doity, it would soem natural that wo should, 
all bo conscious of being so, which wo know wo aro not, But to 
solyo this diMloulty, the Gootrino of illusion comes in vory op- 
portunoly, According to this doctrine, gods and mon avo un- 
conscious of what thoy really aro, till, by an olevated and abstract 
devotion, thoy broak through tho illustons of tho sonsos, and oxonpo 
ontiroly from all the blinding influencos of tho passious, and thus 
riso to that state of supromo boatitudo, in which thoy will have no 
consciousnoss of oxistonce, apart from the divine ossonce, A con- 
aolousnoss of soparato oxistonce is, therofors, an illusion—all that is 
apart from God is only apparent avistence, which, like a moro phan« 
tasmagoria, shall soon pass away. Tho whole univorse is but one 
gront illusion, by which gods and mot aro doccived and be« 
wilderod, 


‘ But lke an niry pageant vani¥hing, 
‘Tho clond capt towors, the gorgeous palacos, 
‘Tho solomn temples, yon, this gront globe itself, 
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And ol} that it inhorlt, shall thssolve, 
And like tho baseless fabric of a vision, 
Loave not a rack bohind.—” 


Lyon the gods thomsolves, as woll as tho uniyorso which they havo 
apparently formed, and rwod, aro dostined to sink into unconsolous- 
‘naga of acparate boing, and to bo swallowod up and lost in that 
inconccivable and boundloss essonco, from which thoy all originally 
wore ovolyed, As the waters of tho Gunga flow to tho sea and are 
lost in its briny waves, so tho mighty and over moying stroam of 
this living univorse, iolls along into tho gront ocean of tho divine, 
and incomprehonsiblo essouco, till the wholo aystom slwll bo absor~ 
pod in doity, and ho alono oxist in a state of puro intolloctnal boing 
or niryun—that is, an ossonce, without any concotyablo, or do« 
xortbable attributes, 

Thoso of the Goshins who travel over tho country, gonerally live, 
in somo moasuro, by tho practice of music. They ofton act tho part 
of baids, liko thoso of tho Ooltic and othor wostorn nations, wd 
liko thom sometimes mako protonsions, to a apooios of inspiration, 
or auporumural powor; or wh oust to wu poouliar poolion onagy, 
aoguited by tho devout uttoranco of cortain invocations, Though 
thoy ofton trayol singly, thoy alao yory froquontly go in partion, of 
five or Aix, oarrying with thom musionl inglraments, on which 
thoy play gonorally vory simplo ails; whilo they accompany them 
with thoir yoicos—in hymns in honour of tho Ilindoo gods. Many 
of tho airs aro vory beautiful, and tho yorses, though genorally in w 
atylo of Janguago, which fow Europonns can fully understand, uo 
often vory fino speoimons of lyric pootry, a spocios of composition, 
in which the poots of India, lave perhaps, acarecly boon surpassed 
by thoso of any othor nation; though from tho vory naturo of auch 
pootry, and the poonlarity of Indinn habits and foolings, it is 
uttorly impossiblo that it can ovor bo translated into tho langungos 
of Europe, without iis spirif, being completely’ lost. A. loarnod 
European writor, woll acquainted with tho poolry of all tho most 
colobrated nations, both of Europo and Asia, romarks, that “in the 
tondornoss of amatory foaliug, in the description of fomalo boauty, 
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of the character and domostic relations of woman, the Indian pootry 
may bo compared to the purost and noblest effusions of Christian 
poosy.” This praise ig, I am convinced, not too high, when applicd 
to many of the specimens of the Hindoo lyrics usually snug by tho 
Goating, though it must bo allowed, that many of thom aro spoiled 
by consiant voforonces to dootrines of a yory myatieal nature, and 
of a more than doubtful moral tendency. 

Many of tho pieces sung by thom, are also illustrative of thoir 
own peculiar doctrinos, and are often in tho form of legends, of 
colobrated Tindoo saints, Thoy are often sung in passing along 
tho stioots, or in placos of public rosort in tho towns, and also at 
the molas, or public assomblies, held gonovally, for both roligious 
and commercial purposos, Not morcly common hymns, or lyrics, 
but even the long mythological opic pooms are sung, or channtod, in 
tho samo way, ospecially at tho great annual assomblics at Ilardwar, 
Bonares, Allahabad, &o. Tho Ramayan, a fine Epio poom, which 
records tho oxploits of thoir favourite deity, Ram Chander, is often 
rocitod, or sung, in this way; and also during o festival callod tho 
Ram Loola, it is usually actod as a drama. On ono occasion I saw 
a Costin, by no monus a contomptible performor, sing, as I undor- 
atood, tho whole of the Ramiyan. It took him about ton days sing» 
ing, or sathor channting, in a yory ploasing style, to go over this 
Jago opie poom, but ho had a good, and apparently dolightod 
audionco all tho timo; for though T did not stay to hoar yory much 
of it, at onco, [ had occasion to pass him almost overy day during 
his performance, and to lear it in part, Thoro was something yory 
interesting, and almost inspived like, in his appoarance, as turning 
up his oyes like ono quite abstracted from all around him, ho struck 
his small instrumont, a soit of guitar, somotimos varying tho tuno 
to suit bis subject, from tho tumultuous baitlo sconos, to tho soft 
and plaintive Jamontations of tho onptive Soota, and tho griof of 
Ram, ovor his beantiful, bué lost bridg—and thon varying tho notes 
,to anit tho doscriptions of sconory, strango advontures, and. docds of 
daving, till they gradually viso 40 the triumphs of victory, when 
the monster Réwan is slain, and the chaste Sacta is rescued, and 
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hor spotless purity of character, publicly vindicated, by hor ane- 
cossful passage through tho flery ordoal. Ilinduism is tho religon 
of rominisconco, Ohristianity is tho religion of hope, Divootod, ns 
on minds constantly aro, to tho future, it is impossible for us to 
voalizo tho intensity with which the Tlindoo mind dwolls on thd 
‘past; and tho dificulty of withdrawing tho Indian mind, from ao 
mystorious and pootical, but at tho samo timo an apparently, wiso 
antiquity, to fix it not merely on tho present, and practicable, but on 
tho future, promisod, and possible regonoration, not morely of indi- 
viduals, but of tho raco; no doubl, constitutos tho grand oxtornal 
obataole to the Christianization of India, 

Tho largor pooms recited in this way aro almost oxclusivoly 
mythological, roforring chiofly to tho victorioy of tho gods oyor tho 
domous, or that groat strngglo of good and oyil prinoiplos in tho 
primitive world, more or loss dimly shadowod forth in tho carly 
mnythologios of all gront hoathon uations, Many of thom, howovor, 
rolato moroly to oyonts in tho anciont history of Iintustan, and to 
the various, Lut often conflicting dynastios that ruled ovor fis dit- 
foront kingdoma or provincos, bofovo its soil was owsed by tho 
trond of tho Moslom, So mauy opisodos and passagos of various 
kinds are, howover, intorsporsed, in which the most diMeult abstract 
thoological and philosophionl doctrines aro discussod, for tho most 
part, in dinlogues, which aro introduced as having passod botioon, 
tho most colobratod sagos and heroos of antiquity, that those pooms 
bocamo the principal yolhiclo through which all the dogmas and 
autos of tho Jlindoo religion, as woll as ita motaphysioal anbtloties, 
aro taught, and that in an attractive manor, to tho masses of the 
people, Ilenco it is, that in, porkaps, no othor part of the world 
arg tho common pooplo moro inclined to abstract Qootrines than in 
India, While almost every thing recoived by them in tho shapo of 
yoligious instruction, is mixed up with tho grossost fublos, and 
olothod in a dross which is af tho gamo timo both motaphysioal 
and poctical, thore rung through tho wholo such a voin of abstract 
vonsoning, combined with the most bewildering and transoondon- 
tal spoculations, about tho divine essonce and modes of oxistonoo— 
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pathoistio quibbles, and paradoxes, abonf the naturo, of this 
universe of living boings, whethor animal or vogetablo, visible 
or invisible, suporior or inferior, matorial or spivitual—as well 
respecting its origin and dostiny, ns its presont stato and aspoot, 
that the Ilindoo mind, more than that of any other poople, is in« 
clined to what is both intangiblo and incomprehonsiblo by man.’ 
The mysteries of tho invisiblo world, assumo @ prosonce and 
1oality to the mind of the truo Dindoo, which, with all our ad- 
vantages of divine revelation, they raroly do to us, 

It has often beon regarded as matter of surpriso, that a people 
so slnowd, and sometimes eyon profound in thoir reasonings, aid 
possessod of go many abstract notions, should, in gono.al, follow 
modos of worship, so gross and oarthly, as thoso usually practised 
in India; but a considoration of the pantheistic basis of tho whole 
system, which easily admits of tho doification, of any or every 
object, or phonomenon, without any ono deity being regarded 
as supremo, will at once romoyo much of our surprise, for if, as 
is maintained, by almost evory Tindoo soot, the supromo 
essonce is itself ontirely inactive, bub that all living dotive ox- 
istonces, aro moroly portions of that ossonce individualizod for 
atimo, thora can bo no inconsistency in yonerating m comprohen~ 
sible part, instead of tho incomprehonsiblo wholo; nor does tho 
worship of any uumbor of suporior boings—all omanations 
from tho samo inconcolvablo ossonco—oxoludo tho idea of 
tho oxistonce and supromaocy of tho essential deity, himself tho 
substance or basis of all existenco; and if all oxistences aro morely 
parts of the Supreme, tho hononr paid by ono being to another is 
morely ono form of that regard, which Doity has to its own mani- 
fostations. Tho Ilindoo almost always dofenda his worship of tho 
various gods, on the ground that thoy aro parts of tha Supreme 
Boing, who, in his ossontial naturo, is a puro Iypostasis—whiol 
cannot bo an objost of any dofinite concoption, or knowledge, and, 
therefore cannot bo an objoot of worship—but in worshipping « 
part, wo acknowledge the whole, All thut oxists, or is concolyablo 
is God, and, therefore, worship what wo may, wo can only worship 
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God; and though it quay soon to ua, that this dootiino strikos at 
tho root of nll worship, as wo might just as woll worship oursolvos 
as any thing elso, the Gostins, and many othors, do not shrink from 
this consoquonco, but ofton spoak of thoir own souls, as the only 
deity to whom thoy address thoir worship. Othors maintain that 
oxtornal worship is only a contrivance of the ignorant, and fit only 
for such; while tho truly wiso, thoso possossod of Gyin—or, as 
the Ghooks callod it, gnosis, (knowledge)—seok for baatitnde in 
abstract moditation on tho deity, not as manifosted in nature, which 
is only an illusion of tho sonsos, but in his essontial character as 
the otoinal Solf-cvistent, 

Unlike most of the othor religious orders, the Goshins do not, ag 
a body, ontircly abandon scoular afairs, though o great mony of 
Vhom doso. On tho contrary, though thoy all wour, in part at loast, 
the usual costnmo of tho scot, many of thom hold landod proporty, 
or cultivate tho soll, whilo, perhaps, a still giontor mumbor is onguged 
in commoroial pursuits. By no moans an inconsidorable part of the 
trado of tho Gungos is in thoir hands, At Mirznpur ond other oom- 
morolal dilios, aomo of thom carry on morcantilo oporations on rathor 
an oxtonstyo solo, and not a fuw of thom havo amasgod largo fora 
tunoa, ‘Thoy aro ownors of yossola of ovory sort, used on tho rivor, 
in whioh thoy oxport a grout deal of the produco of the uppor prov 
vinoos to Bongal, oithoy for loonl consumption, or for shipmont to 
Buropo, and in votun, biing up tho vivor oithor English manufae- 
tures, or the productions of tho moro tropionl distilots of Bongal 
and tho const; which thoy disporso ovor tho country. ‘Thoso socular 
Gostins, avo novor considerod so holy ay those who livo on alms, 
and doyoto thomsolyos entirely to roligion ; but Ukoy nro moro usoful, 
and probably, iu gonoral, a bettor class of men. Many of tho moro 
saorod mombers of tho fratornity, I have always understood, 1o- 
coive considorablo advantage from tho industry of thoso lay bre- 
thren, and though thoro is not among thom any community of 
goods, tho itinorant Gostins aro vory often fod and lodged, ab tho 
exponko of thoso who ongago in seoular business, Both in thoir 
doctrine and maunors, as well as in tho sacred colawr of thoir dross 
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—a sort of sallron—and in othor partioulars, the Gostius bear no 
small resemblance to the Budhist soots; and I am inclined to think 
that o, full investigation of their sentimonts, and history, might show, 
that though they acknowledgo, genorally, tho common mythology of 
the country, they form, in roality, msort of counosting Tink botweon 
THinduism and Budhism. Thoro aro several branch socts of Gosting, 
among whom the peouliavitios of thoir gonoral dooirines, aro moro : 
or loss modificd, or differently dovoloped. 

Tho third class of doyotoes, to which wo havo roferred, is the 
Yogoos, or as tho word is usually pronounced, Jogocs, This class 
is not so numerous, as that cithor of the Bairigoos or Goghins, nor 
has it apparontly, liko thom, such an organization, or an influence 
among tho people, Tho word jog, or yoy,—junotion—refors to » modo 
of abstract devotion, by the practise and andurance of some auste- 
vitios and mystorions rites, through which tho human soul acquires 
auporlhuman powors, and beconios disontangled from tho body, and 
joined to God. Tho Jogeos, theroforo, profess to practise, many 
kinds of austeritios, as woll as mystoricus rites and ooromonios, 
whioh, for the most part, ought to be gone through, not in towns or 
citios, but in remote and gloomy dosoit places, ‘This rulo, howevor, 
is not always attonded to, and many of thom aro constantly to bo 
soon in tho city of Bonaros, and othor places of public resort, 
Thoir dross and appomanco, aro gonerally vory fantastic, Thetr 
hair is usually twisted, aud plaited in various ways, thoir bodies 
rubbed over with cow ding ashos, and stroakod with paint of 
yarious colours, but chfolly red and yollow, with thoir hoads, &o. 
decked with party coloured rags and feathors. hoy carry in ono 
hand a dried gomd sholl, or sometimes a human skull, in which 
thoy 1eccive thoir food; and in tho othor thoy usually baye a largo 
stick, to bo used, no doubt, as occasion may require, to stimulate 
Nborality, if not charitable feelings, in tho minds of tho niggardly. 

The practice of Jog, is, somotimos, tho rogulté of n vow mado by 
4 Rgrson, who supposes that lto lias committed somo grout sin, in tho 
Samp. way,aa in Roman Oatholic countries, mon whose consolonces 
areRbirdened by somq orimg, havo mado vows to lead 1 monastic 
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life, There oan bo little doubt, howovor, that not wu few of tho 
Jogoos are very great villains, who wish to conceal a lifo of wickod- 
noss undor a religious garb. If tho popular stories respooting thom 
havo any foundation in fact,—and that thoy express the gonoral 
opinion, for which thoro is alvays aomo roason—is ooilain; thoro is 
no specios of crimo, not oven oxcepting thet of cannibalism, of 
which gomo of tho Jogoos havo not boon found guilty; and no 
dosoription of devilish arls, which thoy oithor do not practiso, or 
protond to, in order to work on tho suporstitions torrors of tho 
pooplo, Most of tho popular stories about thom, howovor, have too 
much in them of the marvellous to bo truo; but tho orimos of which 
many of thom havo boou publicly convicted, in comts of Inw, aro 
sufficiont to prove that, in gonoral, thoy aro exocodingly dopraved. 
But in consoquonce of tho dreaded influence of tho supornatural 
powors, which thoy are, by tho common peoplo at loast, bolioved to 
possoss, and tho dinbolionl, or magical arls, which thoy aro sup- 
posed to practiso, thoy obtain yory gioat impunity in orimo, os fow 
havo tho courage to aconso thom, or to boar witness against them 
poforo tho magistrates, whothor Turopoan or native. Hyon tho 
nativo magistrates and tho police, boing gonorally Windoos, hayo 
too many snporstilious fours, 40 bo yory activo in entoling wrotohes, 
whom thoy bolioyo, ofthor to bo in Toaguo with the doyil, o to havo 
powor oyor all tho domons of darkness, 

Thoro is moro mystory connected with thig class of dovotoos than 
with almost any othor, and, thoroforo any thing liko anthontio 
information respooting thoir practices, is not easily found, ,If 
so bad ag thoy ave somotimes represented to be, their scorat 
ritos avo not likely to bo offon royonlod; and tho compact 
among wickod wrotchos conscious of being guilty of slamoful 
practioos, is nob likely to be rashly infringed. “Devil with 
dovil damnod, firm concord holds.” Aftor all, thoy may not 
bo so bad, as the suporstitious imaginations of tho poople ro- 
prosont them to bo; but that thoy affoot soorecy, havo myato- 
Nous symbols, and protend to havo intoreonrso with oyil spirvila 
&o, thoro oan be no doubt; and that somo of thom aro men 
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of vory imaginative, and even doranged intallects, who may 
actually bolioye in somo of the mysterios which they profess, 
is very far from improbable. 

From tho gonoral accounts that I havo revsived, those who 
aro initiated into this order, havo to pass through somo miysto- 
vious ordeal, and to rocoivye in ® sooret manner, somo wateh- 
word, or symbol, never to bo dommiunicated to otters, and not 
evon yory intelligiblo to thomsclyes. Ono of tho modes of int- 
titation, montionod to mo, is as follows, though, from tho na- 
turo of tho case, it is obvious that I cannot vouch for tho ac- 
curacy of my information, any moro than one who has nover 
boon initintod to tho mystorios of frco masonry, can pretend to 
doscribo tho sccrots of that, somowhat hoathonish Jooking fra- 
tornity. 

Tho person wishing to bo received into tho Brothorhood, ia takon 
into a junglo, or waste placo, tho haunt of tigors, bonrs, hyonas, 
jackals, and othor wild beasts and roptilos, Thore ho is placed, in 
the middle of a circlo, formod of human skulls, and bones, A 
small charcoal flro is lightod boforo him, on which is placod a Lot, 
or small brazon yossel, and into this a number of mystorious look- 
ing ingrodionts is put, in ordor to form n sort of charm. A. small 
stick is placed in his hand, with which ho is ordored to koop atin 
ing tho ingrodionis in tho vessel, kooping both his eyos and his 
mind fixed on it, without paying any attention to tho howling of 
the wild boasts, or any other sights, or sounds around him, Tf ho 
porsoveres in this, or some similar procoss, with af fixed mind, not 
allowing Tis moditations to bo disturbed, either by bodily suffering, 
or by the sights, or sounds of horror around him—tho soorot sym- 
bols, which he wishos, will bo in somo mystorious way communica- 
tod to him, boforo tho morning, and ho will bo ondowod with 
éupernatural powers. Ono of tho most common of thoso powers is 
said to bo that of assuming diffrent forma at ploaswo, or of pasa- 
ing at will, from his own body, into any dofunct body, which, for 
any purpgxe, he may choose to occupy, ab loast for a time. Joxoos 
aro, therefore, génerally supposed to hava much intorcoursd with 
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evil spirits; aud in ordor to accomplish thoir purposes, whatovor 
theso may bo (and they aro seldom represented as good) to bo oapa- 
blo of assuming, at ploasuro, tho forms oithor of mon or of animals, 
and somotimes oven of demons. They aro cvon spoken of as somo-~ 
timos devouring tho putiid bodios of tho dond; and in many of tho 
current storios of tho country, tho Jognoes, espocially, or female 
Jogoos, are roprosonted as holding thoir orgios in burying grounds, 
and foasting on human careassos, dug from tho graves, (liko tho 
ghils of tho Muhammadans) in tho congonial socioty of a sort of 
witchos, called Kalkancos. They are also supposod, ut timos, to 
oo-habit with ovil spirits, or domons of darknogs, who meot thom in 
tho night al unholy places, suolt as tho ghéts whore tho doad aro 
burned, or undor tioes, whoro oxooutod oviminals aro hung in chains, 
Tho progeny bogation in theso unearthly ombraces, aro supposed to 
bo of a mixed character, noither won nor demons, but beings somo- 
what like tho Daorgs, or Dwarfs, of tho mythology of uorthorn 
Ettropo. 

The Jogoos, probably, encourage, and oven propagato theso stories 
about thomsolyos, in order 10 oxolto 1 mystorions terror in tho 
minds of tho common pooplo, which thoy know yory wall how to 
tin 10 thoir own account, hoy aio not indood tho only devotoos 
who protond to bo in tho posscasion of oconlt ails, bub thoir pro- 
tonsions, aro moro oponly mado, and moro fully bolived in, by tho 
pooplo, than thoso of most of tho othor seots, Thoro aro strong 
yongons to boliovo that, somo of thom at least, aro well aoquaintod 
with tho practice of vontriloquism, and porhups, with what fs now 
callod mosmorism, as well ag othor arts, especially those of juggolry-— 
ill moro or loss ouloulatod to support their protonsions to supernatural 
powor, It would bo onsy to fll a yolumo with stories of fonts por- 
formod by thom, supposed to be supornatural, and cortaiuly by no 
moans onay to oxplain; but among & poople go oredulous ng tho Tlin- 
doog, oven tho most respectable tostimony, on such subjects, is too 
suspicious, to be recoived as of any real weight, Somo Europoan 
officara howovor, whose evidence soomed unimpoachable, a fow yours 
ago, asgurtod in writing, that thoy saw ono of those devotees put him- 
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solf voluntarily into some sort of swoon or syncopo after giving 
directions what thoy woro to do with him, and that in this stato 
having boon sowed into a bag, and thon fixed into a box, ho was 
buried in a tomb, and built over with solid brickwork. Tho door of 
tho tomb was thon builé up, and souled, and sontrios placed, and 
aftor a whole month, he was again dug out of tho vault. TIis month, 
as he proviously dirocted, was forcoably opened, his teoth having 
boon clenched togothor, and a little milk being poured into it, though 
ho had not had any food, drink, or air, for a month, ho rovived and 
sat up, and was able next day to mount a camel and sot out on a 
journoy, oxprossing himsolf in yory indignant terms against tho 
partios who had put him to tho tost, for not romunorating him moro 
Jiborally for his trouble, I read only a fow wooks ago, in an Indian 
papor, thet the same doyoteo had repeated tho samo font, at somo 
other placa, with oqual suocess, but I havo not soon any atiompt at 
an oxplanation, of tho modo in which it was accomplishod, 

It is not unusual in India, to hoar of Togoos, as woll ag othor do- 
yotocs, being Aotootod in acts of robbory. In somo instances, how- 
oyor, those avo not roal mombors of tho religious fratornitios, bub 
Thugs, and othor miscreants, who havo assumed the habit of dovotoos, 
or of' pilgrims, whon proceoding on thoty prodatory journeys, 'Thoso 
vobbors and assassins, known by tho namo of 'hugs—a namo signify- 
ing deeoivors, tho vigorous suppression of whoso horrid associations 
in Tndia, by the Biitish anthoritios, a fow yours ago, oxoltod so much 
intorost—ofton assumed tho disguiso of Jogeos, or othor dovotoos, 
ag yory convoniont for thoir nefarious objects. Thoir practice was 
ofton to trayol in small partios, gonorally professing to bo on pil- 
grimago to holy places, such as Bonaros, Gaya, Mardwir, &. In 
tho towns, villagos, or serais, at which they lodged, it was thoty 
practice to make up with travollers going tho samo way, whom 
they enticed to ncoompany thom, for the sako of socloty on the 
road, Appearing often as light hoarted follows, thoy would boguilo 
tho way with songs, &e., till reaching somo socluded spot, provi- 
ously agreod on by thom, at a signal givon by tho leader of the 
geng, a noose, formed of a small cord, was instantanoously thrown 
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round tho neck of oach of their unconscions victims, aud in a mo- 
mont thoy wore all strangled, not a drop of blood boing shed to 
mark the spot whore their doath had taken place. ‘Their bodios, 
aftor boing vifllod of ovory thing worth taking, woro onvofully, 
buried in some socrot spot, choson for tho pnrposo; ilo graves 
boing somotimes ovon dug beforshand, by an advanced party of the 
assassing, to provent delay, and tho ground was afterwards smoothod 
ovor, 80,28 to presont no marks of agrayo, ‘Tho party thon prococded 
in quest of othor victims, as if nothing had happoned; ov if there was 
any particular dangor of the murdered parties boing missed at the 
noxt town, they either changod tho course of their journey, or suddon- 
ly disporsod in various diroctions, haying made an appointmont to 
moet again for anothor advyonturo, at somo place whero thoro was 
no danger of thoir boing recognized. aving tholr confedoratos 
soattored about tho country, they could easily obtain information 
respecting persons proceeding on journeys, and who wove likely to 
carry with thom cithor money or jowols; so that they woro often 
woll informod as to the oxact valuo of tho proporty in possession of 
their intondod victims, and could onsily lay thoir plans for joining 
thom, ov intercopting them, at any convenient point in tho rond 
Protonding to bo Jogoos, or any other class of religions mondicanta, 
gavo thom overy facility for moving about through the country in 
any direotion, without boing suspootod, and of frooly introducing 
thomsolvos to trayollors of overy dosoription, as woll aa of finding 
out the destination and purpose of thoir journeys, or whothor or not 
they had property about thom, worth killing thom fur, So little did 
thoy rogard human life, that somo of thom, on thoir trials, confoased 
to having murdered porsons, when thoy actually know that all they 
had ou thom, was not of moro yaluo than a sixponos, Whatovor 
was tho valuo of tho booty, it was always a particular point with 
them, to murdor oyery ono whom thoy robbed, and that in such a 
way a8 to prevont all doteation, 

The lato Rey. W. Bowloy, a missionary of the church so- 
oioty at Clundy, somo yoars ago iold mo tho following olrown- 
slances, as related to him by ono of his convorts, and which he 
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said happonod to himself bofore his conversion to Christianity, 
Tn omy lifo ho had boon an officer in tho army of tho king of 
Oudho, but after his baptism, ho was for years a useful and con- 


,gistent membor of Mr, B’s, uatiyo church, Whon ho was a 


soldier, being once on a journey, he said ho had occasion to stop 
& day at tho town of Chnndy, and having nothing to do, aftor 
strolling for somotime abont the bazér, he went into o shop 
and sat down to rest himsolf. While there, one of those devo- 
teos camo in, and joined in a conversation, which happened to 
bo going on; and which some way or othor, porhaps a8 ouu+ 
ningly directed by the Jogoo, took a turn to tho subject of black 
arf, or supernatural powers, supposcd to bo possessed by num- 
bors of his fraternity. Taying a great doal of onriosity abont 
this subject, tho soldicr oxpressed his desiro of boing mado ac- 
quainted with its seorets, or to have its powers conferred upon 
himself. Toro tho mattor dropped, After Jeaving tho shop, 
however, tho samo dovoteo stopped up to him on the stroot, 
and whispored in his car, that if he would moot him alono at a cer- 
tain hour in tho evening, after if was dark, on tho sands bolow 
the fort, near tho bank of the Cangos, ho would communicate to 
him that mystorious knowlodgo, which ho seomed so mucli to do« 
siro, Tho soldier readily accopted tho offer, and thoy partod, 
promising to moot in tho night, at tho timo, and place appoin- 
ted. Lato in tho ovoning ho accordingly wont and mot thu do» 
yotao, who conducted him to a place at a considerable distance, 
where they wore not likely to moot with any intorruption, in 
tho mystorious rites which ho said must bo porformed. TTaving 
selected a placo to lis mind, ho struck a light and kindled a 
small firo, on which he placed a little Lota, ov brazen yossol, hay- 
ing oast into it somo ingredionts, like drugs of difforont kinds. 
Tie then gave the soldior a small stick into his hand, tolling him 
to continue to stir tho ingrodionts in tho pot, looking intontly 
into it all tho time, without for an instant looking round, or 
Mlowing his mind to bo diverted from it till tho chan should 
be completsd, and then the mysterious revelations, wished by him, 
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would bo roooiyod. In tho meantimo, howovor, ho said ho must 
loayo him alono for a little, bnt would soon roturn, when tho 
magidal rite would bo porfoctod. So saying, ho vanishod in tho 
surrounding darkness, leaving his dupo alone, who continued asew 
siduously stirring the contents of tho little pot, and anxiously 
und intontly peoring into its mouth, through tho smoko and atoam, 
expecting every momont to 00 somo strango apparition arise to 
unfold to him tho hollish soorets, that ho so much wished to pone~ 
trato. Alono, howoyer, in such a placo, under such olroumsinncos, 
at tho doad of night, his noryes began to quiver aud his suspicions 
to riso; but still as ho had beon assured, that looking round, or 
withdrawing his attontion from his task, would spoil tho whole 
coromony, and be attended with awful dangor to himaolf, ho 
porsavored in his offorts to flx his oyos and his mind, on tho cook~ 
ory in which he had engaged, At last, howover, ho hoard somo- 
thing creeping stoallhily bohind him, and his patienco at onco 
gavo way Uo instantly clapped his haud on his sword, and 
was in tho aot of gpringing up, when ho felt tho nooso of tho 
Thug thrown over his hoad; but ho being in sudden motion at 
tho timo, it did hot roach is throat, but was tightoned ronnd 
his face, Boing a poworful man, and inwtantancously roused, 
to a stato of groab oxcitomont, ho broke looso at once, and with 
ona stroke of his sword out down his assailant, whom ho lad 
not evon had timo to soe. On dragging the body, howoyor, to 
tho glimmoring light of tho small fire, ho found it 40 bo that of 
the protondod devotoo, who had ontvapped him by tho promiso 
of instructing him in tho knowlodgo of oconll arts, Boing yory 
much afraid that ho might bo arrested and triod for murder, ho 
dug holo in tho sand and dopositod tho body, nud loaving 
Chunir, as soon as possiblo, ho procooded on his journey, no doubt, 
aomowhat cured of lis love for magicnl arts. Lo kopt tho ad- 
yonture sooret, til] 2 mumber of yoars afterwards, whon ho had 
beon conyortod to Christianity, aud reiurmed to Clinir, whore 
ho related it to Mr. Bowley, by whom ho was baptized, 

‘Tho auporstitious crodulity of the people gonvrally, gives gront 
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facility to imposture of ovory kind, on tho part of suoh protonders 
to supernatural powor, as the Jogoos, and other ascotios, uanelly aro, 
‘Womon, ng woll us mon, ofton profoss to bo in commuuication with 
spirits who aro supposed to tako full possossion of thom at certain 
times, and through thom, to communicate information, about such 
matters as are thought to require for thoir discovery, tlio oxoreiso of 
somo supernatural power. On ous occasion, at Bonares, I saw a 
specimen of this sort of protendod divination. Somo partios, it 
scomad, had wished to obtain information about stolon goods, An 
old woman from among thoso devoteos, supposed to bo skilled in 
occult arts, was brought out of the city, and soated in an open fleld, 
near my house in the suburbs, Sho was placed on the ground, and 
tho partios, who wished to intorrogato hor, seated thomsolyoes around 
hor, Sho thon began to roll horself about in a curious mannor, 
gradually becoming moro and more violont in hor action, but I was 
not near enough to hear if what sho muttored was at all intelligible. 
At last, throwing hersolf quite into a paroxysm of excitement, slo 
rolled on tho ground, and soomed conyulsod., In this state, thoy 
said, she told thom whore the stolon articles wore to bo found, but 
bofora sho could be oxoroisod, or tho domon, supposed to bo spoaling 
through hor, mado to tako his doparturo, a kid, or goat, had to bo 
presented. I hayo undorstood that, on such ocansions, a fowl is 
sometimes used for tho samo purpose, Llow for this oracle turned 
ont to be truo, I had no means of ascorinining. The pooplo, how- 
ever, generally bolicve in the powor of thoso old hnags, 10 obtain 
from domons, or, as they aro called, Bhits, the knowledgo of any 
seorots whatever, As oraclos and ordenls of all kinds aro fully bo- 
lieved in by tho poople, they are no doubt very oasily docoivod ; and 
those oxport practitioners of mystorions arts, aro vory successful in 
convincing thom, that thoy are actually in possession of superhuman 
powers, Nor is oyon the most sooptical Europoan always capable of 
detecting, or exposing, tho roguery of somo of thoir protonded, but 
ingenionsly contrived miraclos. 
An English gentleman, an old friond of mino, who died at Bonares 
some years ago, at an ndyanced agd, after having ‘livotl in Indin for 
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moro than fifty yoara, during tho latter part of whieh ho had bocomo 
a sinooro Christian, told mo of an instance of professed divination, that 
ocourved in his own houso, and which puzzled him net a little, bub of 
which ho nover conld obinin any oxphwation, TLo was in the habit of 
sponding some timo ovory morning, in roading tho soripturos, In a small 
room, to which nosto, but tho sorvanta who attondod him, bad accoss, 
Ono morning haying left his gold spectaclos on his dosk, on his return 
they had disappoared, and after tho most porsoyoring sonrch thoy 
could not bo found, fo was conyingod that no one could lave boon 
there, but his own servants, ‘Thoso wore all mon, Afteon or sixtoen 
in number, oven tho youngest of whom had boon with bim for many 
yours, Ilis speotaclos woro yaluablo to him, as he could not road 
without thom, nor oasily got anothor pair, Io thorofore, mustored 
all his servants and told thom, that tho nature of tho caso was such, 
that ho was fully convinced that ono of thom must bo tho thiol; 
and that wiloss they could find him ont, ant produco tho missing 
apoctroles, ho should cortainly take logal stops to havo the wholo of 
thom arrestod, ‘Moy all, to & man, stoutly maintained thoiy ine 
noconasa. Somo of thom, howovor, ingistod that to oloat tho oha~ 
ractor of tho innocent aud dotoct tho thiof, if ho wore auongat 
thom, thoy should call in a Brahman, or doyotoo, skillod in tho 
magicnl modes of discovering such secrets. Whey accordingly 
brought ono of thoso mon to the houso, who procaaded to wok at 
once, in the following manner. Ilaying agsombled the whole house- 
hold in tho hall, which was a vory largo room, my old friond hin 
solf boing prosont to look on, ho arranged all tho soryants oll ono 
sido, with thoir backs to the wall, while ho himsolf took his own 
stution in the contre, Ifo thon set down m small brazen vessel in 
tho middlo of tho room, ropoating somo short prayors, or charms, 
Yhou loaying tho, yossol, ho declared, that if the thiof woro in tho 
room, it would, of ilself, move towards lim. To the grout astonish- 
mont of all, the yossol scou began to moye, with no‘ yisiblo hand 
near it, and gliding apparently of its own accord, wlong tho floor, 
wont straight to ono of tho soryants prosont. All partios protested 
that he must be tho thief, and what is most singular, he confossed 
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that ho was so, and produced, wftorwards, tho missing spootaclos. 
My good old friond was no belioyor in tho supormatural powors 
claimed by theso mon, but ho was quite confounded by tho result, 
and could novor yonturo an oxplanation of tho curious afair, 2 
think it, howovor, not unlikely, that tho sorvants, finding tho matter 
yory sorions, may huvo invostigated it among thomsolyca, and hay+ 
ing reason to think that ono of thoir numbor was guilty, had in- 
formed the devotes of him, and porhaps assisted in pulling the Lota 
towards him, by moans of hairs, or silk throads, not easily soon in a 
room not very woll lighted, as is gonorally tho case in India, whore 
the rooms aro much shaded from tho sun, for tho sako of coolnoss; 
and that tho dolinquont, ove whelmod by his own suporstitious 
terrors, tb onco confossod what he had confidently donicd beforo, 
It is not likely that ho was himself a party to tho trick, as by it, 
ho lost a good situation, and tho moans of lifo. 

An incident that occured in another friond’s at Bonaros, suggos- 
tod this solution of tho diMiculty, at least so far as the confession of 
guilt is concornod, A thofl had takon placo, of which ho strongly 
suspectod somo of his sorvants. Ifo oalled thom all before him, 
and oloscly quostionod thom, but thoy all confidontly doniod any 
knowledge of tho aifair, Winding uo olud to discover the efonder, 
ho stationed himsolf noar tho door, and malo thom all pass, ono 
by ono, so that he might stare ouch in tho face, and soo if any ono 
of thom botrayod, by his looks, any indications of conscious guilt, 
All passed the ordeal, without in tho lonst winoing under his oye, 
til] it camo to tho turn of the awoepor,—tho Jowost servant in tho 
house. his was a rathor stont, and hoavy man, and having to pass 
over a trap door, above a small ecllar under the room, the bars 
supporting it gave way, when down lo went with a crash into the 
collar bolow, among a quantity of old dishes, bottlos, and other 
lumbor, receiving in his fall somo vory sevore brnises, All ex- 
claimed with one voico, “This is tho thief! this is tho thiol!’ ‘Tho 
poor fellow was hoisted up ina wooftl plight, and groaning with 
pain, actually confossod that ho was tho thiof, restoring tho stolon 
artiolo, and Tosing his place nnd character, at tho samo time, To 
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and his follow sorvants, I havé no doubt, most fully believed that 
tho affair was no acofdont, but a roal and diroot intorposition of 
somo invisible power, to detect a ovine, ‘ 
The constant prosonee, and intoiferenco of invisible beings, in all 
Haman aftnirs, whothor important or insignificant, is oyor recognized 
» by the Tlindoos of all classes, and in almost overy conceivable form, 
This givos a poouliarly roligious charactor, to tho langnago and phra~ 
soology in constant uso among tho people gonainlly, and an air of pious 
resignation to the will of God, and an ostensible acknowledgement of 
tho divine prosonoe and providence, not usually to be found, to so 
groat ostent, oven among nations professing Christianity. Theso 
common phrases and modes of oxprossion, however, though thoy 
may scom very solomn and appropriate, are, in gonoral, ugod with- 
out tho loast sorionsnoss ; and tho recognition of tho prosonco of (od, 
thongh in ono form or anothor, constantly on thoir lips, has little, 
or no, obsorvablo offoct on thoir moral condust., Nor doos it soom 
that the acknowledgment of a future state of rewards und punish- 
monts, mado on all ocoasions, by ovory class of pooplo in Tndin, has 
any considorablo iniluonce on tho morals of tho Tlindoos, Many of 
thoso by whom this roforonco to a futuro state ia most froquontly, 
and most solomnly mado, are ofton 10 bo found among tho most de- 
pravod of tho community. No doubt the future punishment of sing, 
oommittod in thia life, is very ofton not sortously belioved, and 
whoro it is boliovod, it is rogardod as not of otornal, but of tompo- 
rovy duration, and not always of any vory grout intonsity; and, 
thoroforo, not a thing in itself to bo yory soriously foarod by a 
bravo man. Ifonoo tho utmost indifference is often oxpressgod, in 
the prospoct oven of immediate doath, by mon who profoss fully bo 
bolfovo in a futuyo state. Au Enropoan magistrate ofico related, 
that haying & numbor of Thugs under his charge, who had boon 
xontenced to death, ho wont into the jail the night before thelr 
iutonded oxooution, to seo ifany of them had any request to make, 
boforo Ieaving the world. On onioring, he was surprisod to fad 
thom laughing and joking. One of them, who was a Iiudoo, whose 
rolos of casto did not pormit him to cat, or smoke, with tho rost, 
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was asked to take a whiff of ono of tholr pipos, but at frat doutined 
doing so, a8 contrary to his onste. On this tho rest, burating into bh 
Jond laugh at his oxponso, said, “0, nevor mind that now 3 in 
Jahannampur (ltorally, holl town) whore wo aro all going to- 
morrow morning, hove will bo no caste.” On this he took the pipa, 
and bogan to amoke like the reat. 

To tho Hindoo sentimont, so univorsally provalont, that no future 
punishment is of anything like pormancnt duration, much of tho 
apathy of that people with respect to doath, may bo attributed. 
Tlonco also the frequoncy with which thoy commit suicide, on moot~ 
ing with oalamitios, or social disgrace, rospecting which, onsto 
feolings mako tho moro rospoctable classes exceotingly sonsitive. 
“Womon ospodially, vory ofton commit suicide. Tho most common 
way in which itis dono, is hy jumping into wolls, which in north- 
western India are, gonorally, so deop, as to vondor doath almost 
cortnin, to any persons who may fall into thom, oithor by accidont 
or dosign. 

Suicido is often committod ala, from roligions motivos, or from 
tho influonce of fanatical delusions, In such oases it is not ro» 
garded as a vico, but asa virtuo, as in tho caso of Sutteo, and tho 
solf-immolaiions somotimos practised at Jaggatnith and olsowhoro, 
This sort of suisido, takos placo most fraquontly among tho different 
olasses of roligious dovotcos, of whom wo linvo boon sponking, and 
ooours oftonost on occasion of partioular fostivals, and nb corfnin 
placos, supposad to bo holy, ‘Thoy avo not common in tho country 
gonorally, Jn consoquonos, now, of tho offorts of tho British 
govornmont, to proyont such ocourronces, aud to punish nny povsons 
who may bo concorned in assisting and oncournging them, they aro 
vory 1u0; and though tho solf-inflictod tortures of the dovotocs 
gannot woll bo provontod, thoro can bo little doubt, but tho want of 
respeot shown to such charactors, by tho public functionarios, is 
gradually loworing thoir crodit with tho common people. 

Bosidos tho Bairigoos, Goshins, and Jogoos, thore aro many othor 
fratornitios of ascotivs, of difforont kinds, both travelling and sta- 
tionary, Somo of thoso may be regardod as entirely indopendont 
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soots, and others merely as off-shoots, or separatists from tho largor 
anos, their sontiments aud habits being ossentially the samo, Ono 
lass of thom, known usually by the namo of Naga, go outivaly 
naked, and scom, in geuoral, oxccedingly fanatical; as woll as 
anothor, who take tho namo of Paramhans, that is, “ Suprome 
, Boing.” Those appoar in tho samo Adamio costume as tho founcr, 
indicative of thoir protonsions to sinless purity. All thoso unked 
classes of devotees, or, as tho Crooks anlled them, whon thoy first 
say thom in India, in the army of Aloxander the Groat, Gymnoso- 
phists, profess, by meditation, mortification, and abstract dovotion, 
to havo complotely oxtinguished all soxual passions; and that, in 
gonoral, thoy have rendered thomaclyes physioally incapablo of in- 
dulging them is no doubt tne, it boing woll known that artificial 
means aro omployed for this purpose, though actual mutilation is 
not practised, as that would groatly lossdu tho supposed virtuo, 
which consists in tho ontiro absonce of passion. Somo of thom pro- 
foss noyor, of thomsclyes, fo take sithor food or drink; put thoir 
disciplos and admivors do not allew thom to starva, but often foad 
thom well, by stuffing thoir mouths with tho most savoury food, 
thinking thomselvos not a little honowrod whon thoy condogeond to 
swallow it, attor it has boon put into thoir mouths. T havo hoard 
avon of monoy boing givon thom, to induce thom to swallow sweol- 
motutls which woro prosontod to thom. Some of thom pvrofoas to bo 
quito unoouscious of what is going on around them, and always 
either sit in one place, or stalk about, never minding whore they go, 
as if thoy wore in a stato of ontiro abstraction. 

Thoy are not always, howovor, so much above the world as they 
protond, Ono of thom, who, for many yoars, sab at tho foot of a 
treo, near tho junction of tho Gangos and Jumma, in a state of on- 
tire nudity, exposod to all tho vicissitudes of sun and wind, rain 
and cold, was obsorvod never to look ni, or touch any monoy Jaid 
down before him by tho passors by, but still, in somo way ox othor, 
tho monoy disappeared. At last, a gang of thioves, whose love of 
plundor was groater than thoir venoration for such a holy man, wont 
to him one night, and soizing hold of him very rudely, throntoned 
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to heat him to doath, if he did not tell them where his tronsure was 

hid, of tho real oxistence of which they had no doubt, After 

all his protestations and romonstrances lind failed, being quito 

beyond the roach of lelp, and finding, at last, that thoy were no 

longer to be trifled with, ho pointed to a spot near tho troe, whore 

they au and found an ample reward for their pains, The story, 
took wind, and dissipated the odour of his sanctity. Tis oraglit for 

being suporior to the world was lost, and ho thonght it prudent soon 

to decamp from the place, 

Ono of the most rigid, of these devotoo sects, is onlled Sanyfiggg, 
who, according to their proper rules, ought to live only in desert 
placos, and subsist entirely on roots and wild fruits. Many of them, 
howevor, are to bo met with in Bonares and other large towns. ‘Thero 
is one branch also of the Gostin sect called Dandi, or rod-bearors, 
in consequence of their being distinguished by carrying a long 
straight rod, called Dand—on which they sometimes have fixed 

*apsmall yellowish, or saffron flag, like that of tho rognlar Goshins, 
Thoy live generally in small fratornities or monastries, and go 
out, especially, on certain days, to beg for their subsistence, visi- 
ting, for this purpose, the houses of their supporters, but not, I 
think, begging indiscriminately, like many of the other dovo- 
teos. From the appearance of the places whore they live, in 
Bonares, I suspect that they aro far from being poor, but thoir 
demeanour is much more graye, and dignified, than that of most 
other seots. Their sentiments aro gonerally of an nbstract, and 
rather mystical natnro, relating much to the deotrine of maya, or illi- 
sion, and in somo points, not unlike those of the Budhist soots, ‘Thoy 
usually have a Guru, or spiritnal guide, at the head of each small 
fraternity. On one oooasion a party of them who lived on the banka 
of the river, noar Boenaies, a few yours ago, gave a curious ox. 
hibition of the faith which thoy sometimes put in tho wordy of 
their Guru, The Gura of this party was an old man, named 
Tulsi, Dag, who had a considerable reputation among them for 
sanctity, It would scew that he had told his disciples, some of 
whom I knew, that he was not, like other mon, doomod fo dio, or 
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that if ho died, his sonl would roturn to his body, so that it would 
soon risb again. They were not, therefore, to disposo of it in the 
usual way, Tis disciples belioved this, and when tho old man at 
last diod, they set down his body, according to his diroations, on the 
sbank of tho river, and watched it night and day for a considaablo 
stime, till it bocamo almost entirely decomposed, and all hopes of its 
roviving were eatinguished, 

Bosidos these sccts of deyotoos, alroady noticod, thor aro many 
others, more or loss numerous, some of thom widoly diffused ovor the 
country, but othors of a moro local charactor, and to bo found only 
in cortain districts. Evon whon thoy aro, as far as thoir dodtrines 
aro concerned, ossontially the samo scots, some of thom huyo different 
uames in difforent provinces. Thoso of the south of India, ospocially, 
oven whon actually the same, aro known by other names than those 
which thoy bear inthe north, Some of thom, liko tho Gogtins, on- 
gago in sooular pursuits, but others aro puroly ascotio, and religious, 
Somo of thom ontiroly ropudiato marriago, as an unholy stato, 
while othors fully admit of it, their womon, gonorally, boing also 
deyotoos. Ono of theso soots has the ourious custom of rejoicing 
at tho death of any of tholr iumbor, and honco a funoral among 
thom is conduotod somowhat liko a marriago, I havo soon thom 
carry tho dond to tho giavo-——for thoy do not burn thom liko 
ordinary DWindoos—with cheorful songs, and instrumontal musia, 
Doath, they say, is not an oyil, but a groat blessing, us it is tho 
ofnancipation of the soul from tho prison of tho body, and from tho 
banoful influenco of the ovil passions by which it is tortured in this 
life. ‘'I’o weep over the doath of a friond, is, thoreforo, no mark of 
tfeotion, but tho roverse; whilo 10 oxprons joy at his having ob- 
taitiad salvation, is a token of much more respoct to his momory, 
and worth. 

Among the smaller soots, found, generally, only in some particu- 
lar district, there are some who hold thoir mectings in seorot, and 
and aro acoused, by goneral roport, of the most dotestablo crimos, 
though on what tangible grounds it is diMoult. to say. hoy aro 
nowhere, however, vory numorous, One soot, ospocially, is suid to 

Qn 
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hold the opinion, that the best way of escaping from the passions, 
ospocially those of a soxual nature, is to indulgo thom to excoss, til] 
they bo destroyed. Men and womon, professing fo hold thoao sonti- 
monts, are said to moet in parties in sooret, to cclebrato thelr 
mystories, in which they indulge, to the utmost of their powor, in 
the most keastly intercourse, It is to bo foared that tho aconsn, 
tions of this nature brought against thom, are by no means ground- 
loss, though thoy may be exaggerated. The vory mystical doctrines 
taught by this, and several othor of the minor sects, aro naturally 
calonlated to oxeroise the most pernicious influenco on tho orvnal 
mind; thongh, as often expressed meroly in books, thoy may scom 
4o inculcate nothing but tho most trancendental spiritualism. 

Some of tho deyotce sects do not offor up worship to tho images 
of the gods, but most of thom do, though thoy ofton praotiso idola- 
trous rites somewhat diferent from thoso most usnally observed hy 
tha common people. Indocd, several of the larger bodies of devotees 
may bo regarded as tho most poworful partizaus of tho Brahmans, 
and the most zealous supporters of the gross system of popular ido- 
latry. In this thoy aro like tho religious orders in tho Catholio 
countries of Enrope, who, although thoy havo their own soparato 
and apparently independent organizations, aro tho groatost po. 
motors of tho Romish suporstitions, and tho best supportors of tho 
papal power. Tho want of similar ordorg, rondored the tdolatroys 
systems of Greoco and Romo, with all thoir popular mythologies 
and poctical attractions, comparatively poworless, and easily over- 
thrown. They had no hold on the philosophical mind—they neyor 
reached the depths of human nature, and tho infant Hoeroules, 
Cluistianity, strangled them in its cradle, whilo its contest with tho 
far more poweiful, aud many fornied monster, Hinduism, was yo- 
served for its more mature years. 

Many of the Ifindoo devoteos have, no doubt, a good deal of reli- 
gious fecling, and a considerablo amount of bewildered thought 
about God, and invisiblo things, mingled with ingenious philogo- 
phical dogmas, This I havo generally found to havo been the caso 
with individuals, from among thom, who have boon converted to 
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Christianity, and it may, thoreforo, also bo presumed to bo so with 
many more of the samo class. An onthusinstio, and fanationl tun 
of mind, is vory naturally intorestod in tho envious speotlations, on 
which most of tho convorsation of many of those dovotoos tnrns, 
and the wandoring and romantic life usually lod by thom, is liked, 
son account of its varioty and intorost, by a certain class of rathor 
poworful, but cecontric minds, loneo, among the convorts from 
these devotee socts, we havo mot with a considerable amount of 
talont, and versatility, but vory often accompaniad with a wildness, 
and unstoadiness of disposition and conduct, as woll as a strong 
disinolination to all rogular pursuits, probably, in soma dogroo, 
both the causo and the sonsequonce of tho singular lifo which they 
had Jed, boforo coming under tho inflnonco of Christian truth. Still 
ibis a gratifying faot, that a number of tho bost native proachors, 
in many of tho Indian missions, aro converts from among those 
ascetics, or dovoteo socts, and tho tondoncios of mind, which would 
seom at first to have induced them to botako thomsolyos to m roli- 
gions lifo, have aftorwards had no small influonco in disposing them 
to listen to the gospol, and seriously fo consider its olaims, 
A great many of thom, howovor, avo punning roguos, and grent 
impostors, and whethor Brahmans or not thomsolyes, thoy aro 
always ready to lond thoir influonce and testimony to koop up tho 
popularity of tho idols, and iho prospority of tho tomplos, Vor 
this purposo thoy rohcarse oyorywhoro tho oxtraordinary bonolils to 
bo obtained, by pilgrimagos to cortain holy places, such as Bonnres, 
or by gifts, and worship, presonted at holy shrines, Thoy sing tho 
praises of the gods, and somotimos aid, with all thoir ingouuity, in 
gotting up protondod miracles, in order to ativact pooplo in crowds 
to prosont offorings af certain tomples, Tho following apooimon of 
“gp miracle illustrates thoir ingonnity in this rogpoct, Ono of thono 
pretended holy mon profoased to hayo had a dream, tliat at a parti- 
cular spot, on a certain day, an imago of ono of the gods—TI think 
of Mahadeo himsclf—would emorgo, in a miiaoulons way, from the 
oatth; and that tho god had ordered, that on the spot whore it 
should appear, a temple should bo bulit, his worship established, 
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and offerings presonted by tho poople. This oxpected advont 
yas announced by the Brahmans and dovoteos, far and near; and 
onthe day when the miraclo was expected, a grent multitnde as- 
sombled at tho place indicated. The crowd was arranged round tho 
spot pointed out, the Brahmans aud tho dovoteos boing, of corse, 
prosent, within the ofrclo, to do all dno reverones to the god,, 
whon coming up,from the lower rogions of P&tAl, he should show 
himself above ground. After the peoplo had waited for a considor- 
able time, under intengo excitement, the symptoms of the god’s ad- 
vent began to appoar. ‘Tho ground which befora was level, began, 
though at first almost imperceptibly, to rise, and swell gradually 
into 4 hillock, After increasing for m considerable time, the hillock 
burst at the top, and revealed to the admiring and astonished 
eyes of the eager and superstitions multitude, a large stone imago 
of the expected god. Tho miracle was ovidont to all, No ono 
conld muster courage to express a single donbt, The joyful shouts 
of tho poople rose on every sido, and a resolution was instantnno- 
ously formed, to build a temple and spread the famo of this newly 
manifosted deity, as widely as possiblo; and tho Brahmans and tholr 
coadjutors mado quite sure of a golden harvest. The crowd, how- 
ever, no doubt woary and hungry, disporsed, and night came on; 
when a man, in whoso cranium tho bump of inoredulity, would 
seom to haye beon more strongly dovoloped, than in those of hig 
neighbours, determined to go back, and oxamine the spot more filly 
than any of them had dono, Taking with him the nesossary imple- 
monta, he dug into the ground where tho god had appepted, and 
“nndotered by consciontions qualms,” examined tho whole place, 
To soon found out the secret. The mon who had announcod tha 
god’s advent, had dug‘a deep well, which they had filled up nearly 
to the top with dry barley, over which some oarth had boon firmly 
trampled down. On this the stone image had been placo, and then 
covered over with earth, so as to make tho whole appear level with 
the rest of tho ground. As the water continued increasing in tho 
newly dug well, the barley becoming soaked, of courgo swolled, and 
sonséquently heaved up the superincumbent earth, till tho image, 
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imbedded in it, was raised above tho ground, about the timo whon 
they had caloulaiod, and announced that it would appear, This 
Paul Pry, by his unhallowed omiosity, spoiled their whole plan, 
after it had so nearly snococded, by oalling tho attontion of tho poo- 
ple noxt morning to the machinery they had employod ; and tho 
Jniracle workers wore obliged to got out of tho way, 1s fast ns pos- 
sible, Tad this discovory, howovor, not boon mado, tho famo of tho 
miraculous appearance of tho imag, and consequently of the tom 
ple containing it, would no doubt haya bocomo gront, and it might 
hayo, like othors, whoso fame rests upon similar logonds, becomo a 
place of much vosort, and a source of yast proflé to its contrivers, 

A volume, by no means dostituic of intorest to tho student of 
human nature, might bo writton on tho doctrines, practices, and 
organization, of the Hindoo dovoteo sects; but such a work would, 
to be truly yaluablo, require to be writton in India, whore alono 
authentio materials, and vive voce, information can bo found 
through actual intercourse, with thoso singular fratermtios, All 
that IT intended, or have attompted in this chapter, has boon only 
to givo some gonoral notices, of some of the principal scots, morely 
aa vosults of my gonoral rocollootions of yoars of daily intorconrso 
with thom, during my missionary lxbours at Bonaros, It would bo 
ousy to oxtond thos notidos, but porhaps my rondors may thik 
thom alroady too long. 
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To give anything like a full description of the various classes of 
people, inhabiting, or frequonting Benares, or to give any gonoral 
account of their mannors, customs, religions sentiments, and usages, 
would require a work of great ovtont; and would, in fact, have to 
embrace an account of noarly all tho nations of India; for thore is 
somocly a province of the country, that is not more or less repro- 
sonted in this poculiar city. All that we can do, is morely to take 
a glance at somo of the principal classes. The genoral basis of tho 
population of the city, is, of course, the same ag that of the sur- 
rouuding conniry ; both Hindoos and Muhammadans boing ordinary 
Tiindustanees, Tho Muhammadans, generally, speak the Urdt 
language, while the Hindni is most nsed by tho rest of the pooplo, 
A good many of tho Tlindoos, howevor, spoak UrdG, and, wnlogs 
aniong the Brahmans, the HWindui is usually spokon, with a oo 
siderable admixturo of Urdti words. Tho ILindui, howover, which 
derives most of its words from tho Sansorit, though in gonoral not 
yory purely spoken, may still bo said to bo tho language of the ity, 
agit isused by tho great mass of tho [indoos, who constitute tho 
groat majority of the poople; whilo Urdt, which derives most of its 
words fiom the Arabio and Porsian languages, is not much used, in 
any considerable degree of purity, except among tho Muhammadans, 
who do not likely form above a sixth, or sovonth, of tho onthe 
population. Tho Uid, howevor, is usod bya small body of 
. Hindoos, mostly of tho writer caste, many of whom aro employed 
in,the governmont, and other public offices, 
Among tho strangers from other parts of India, nanally vosidgnt 
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at Bonares, tho Bengalees, Mahrattas, and Gujoratoes, ave tho most 
numerous, Besides the"great numbors constantly coming and going, 
on pilgrimage, the Bougaloos rosidont in Bonares, havo boon ostinated 
a about ton thousand. A. good many of them aro mon of some pro- 
perty, Who como here to livo and dio, in tho snered ofty, in tho bolfof 
sthat they will receive some great blossing, through so doing, in tho 
future state, A good many of thoso sojourners avo Brahmans. Most 
of the Bengaloes live in ono distriot of the city, towards tho wost ond, 
which is honco callod the “Bengaloo Tola,” or division; and asimi- 
Jav neighbow hood is occupied by tho Mahrattas, and the poople from 
Gujorat, so that, though there is a genoinl intermixturo of tho classes, 
corbin natioas propondorate, in particular parts of tho town. 

As a good many of tho inhabitants, both strangers and nativos, 
are possossed of considerable woalth, not a fow of their honsos 
avo large and lofty buildings. ‘Tho groat height of the honses, 
and the stoop, narrow stono stairs loading up to thoir flat tor- 
aaced roofs, through yory dark Jnbyrinths, and tho absonco of 
all windows towards tho stroots, give them tho appoaanco, gone- 
rally, of tho old castlos in Europe, Thoy all opon to tho in~ 
sido, into a gourt, which is groat or small, according to tho sizo of 
tho house, and towards which thore aro gallorios on onch story, 
from which all tho rooms avo onterod by soparate doors. n yory 
hot wenthor, 2 canopy, usually mado of a very thick and atrong, 
striped cloth, is drawn over tho top, to keop out the rays of tho sun 
from the court below, aud the rooms which open into it, In tho 
gospola we aro informod of a sick man, who was brought on a 
sotch to ow Saviour to bo hoalod, boing carriod up to tho top of 
tho honso, in consequence of the crowd assomblod about tho door, 
and then lot down by inking off the roof. This procesding to ua 
nooms vory strange, and rather unroasonable; and tho ownor of tho 
house, might naturally have tukon offence ab geting his roof 
spoiled, ‘Thoro can bo little doubt, howovor, that tho procociing 
was porfectly reasonablo, and that no damage, whatovor, was dono 
tothe building; as they morely had taken up tho pationt, on his 
couch, by an outor staivoaso, to tho flat torraced roof, and romoving 
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the edge of the cloth drawn over the central hall, or open cont of 
the building, let him down at once into tho midst of the peoplo, 
there assembled to listen to our Saviour’s instructions; instead of 
making a disturbance by prossing through the crowd, Tho houses 
in Palestine were, and still aro, built on nearly the samo gonoral 
plan, as those of Bonares. 

The great uumber of yvory steep stairs, both in tho insido of 
the houses, and at tho public ghits on tho river, is often, spokon 
of as one of tho great plagues of Bonares. According to 2 pro- 
verb current among the natives, its three greatest plaguos aro 
“ Widows, Brahman: Bulls, and stairs.” Tho reason for classing 
widows, as equal plagues, with difficult stairs, and Brahmani Bulls, 
tho greatest common obstructors to progress in this crowded city, 
arises, unfortunately from so largo a portion of the women of Jooso 
character, being really, or protondedly of the class of widows. 
As the rules of most of the castos, and especially of the highor, 
are opposed to tho marriage of widows; and eyon girls aro counted 
so who have merely been betrothed, and that often in childhood; 
but have never lived with their husbands; a graat many AUG 
young widows, aro cut off from all hopo of honourable marriago, 
and being looked on as a burden by thoir relatives, thoy aro 
often made family drudgos, and vory badly troated. Many of 
them in theso circumstances, become quite reckloss of charactor, 
and, therefore, an easy proy to seducors, and consoquontly thoy 
swoll the ranks of women of bad famo, in oyery place, but most 
of all in such cities as Bonares, where thero is such a constant ro- 
sort of strangers of all classes, Many of thom, ospecially tho 
moro handsome, aro also kept as mistresses, in a stylo of con- 
siderable luxury, chiefly by men whose families aro not rogidont, 

Tho morals of tho Muhammadans, in this respect, aro excecd~ 
ingly loose. If residont for a timo at a placo, a Muhammadan 
will form a sort of marriage connexion with somo woman of this 
description, and will treat her as his wife whilo he , romnins, 
though ho has a wife and family elsowhoro; but on going away 
he in general leaves hor destitute, whether.she has any ohild. 
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yon to him or not. Tho Muhammadan religion, though it nlows 
of a plarality of wives, doos not, proporly speaking, pormit any 
thing liko this practice; as it limits polygamy, by binding a 
man both to live with, and to support cach of his wives, and oven 
slavo girls, whom ho may hayo taken to his bod. In this respoot 
tho Muhanmadan code is superior to that of some of tho so callod 
Chrigtian states of North America, whoso {roo citizons aro allowed 
by law, to cohabit with slavyo wowon, without onfrauchising them, 
and then soll both mother and ohild—tho lattor tho fruit of thoir 
own freo born Dbodies—in tho public markot, as they would a 
common gruntor born in their pig-sty, Tho practice amoug the 
tho Muhammadans of forming this socondary sort of marriago 
connoxion, whon residont for porhaps only a comparatively short 
time in a neighbourhood, is by no means uncommon, ospocially 
among tho lowor olasses, and has necossavily a most pornicions 
influencd on tho charactor of women, and ospocially on that of 
young widows, who, as far as I hayo obsorvod, avo tho aspocial 
yietims of theso temporary marriages; for thongh IHindoos, thoy 
ofton loaye their oasto in ordor to form thom, and thus bocomo 
Mussulmanees; but whon forsnkon by their tomporary husbands, 
thoy often becomo at Inst common prostitutes, 

Tho dograded sinte of fomalo sooloty in Iniin, is tho sonrao 
of many of tho worst ovils, and immotdlitios, oxisting among 
tho poople, and is itself tho result of a system of trining, or 
rather of noglect, nocossarily arising from tho voy low ostimate 
of the fomale charactor, to @ vory great extent incaloulated both 
by Muhammadanism and Tinduism, In this rospeot Muhammad. 
anism, contrary to what might have been expocted, from its noaroy 
connoxion with Christianity, instoad of boing bettor, if is ovyon 
worse thon Hinduism, which in overy way gives more real honowy, 
at least to virtuous womon, though not always to tho sox in 
gonoral, many of tho Indian sagos boing cortainly very far trom 
boing first-rate modols of gollantry, Women aro not indeed, 
according to eithor system, reprosented as, in all instances, on- 
tirely incapable of real goodness or virtue, but sitll thoy aro 
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anpposed to bo so radically woak and-worthloss, as if respects all 
moral restraint on their passions and tempers, that to trust to 
any thing liko principle in them, would be tho most extravagant 
folly. ‘They aro represented by the groat Ilindoo sage, Manu, 
as influenced chiofly by “A love of their bed, of their sent, and 
of ornaments, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexibility, dosiro 
of mischiof, ‘and pad conduct, and as foul as falsohood itself,” 
Tho woakness of tho femalo charactor is supposed to be such, that, 
to preserve tho honour of a respectable woman, it is considered 
necessary that she should have no gocial intercourse with tho 
other sox, unless with those who aro very near relatives. In this 
idea of propiioty, the women themselyes universally concur, 
yogarding itas a mark of low vulgarity, if not of absolute light- 
ness of character, to be soen on the streets unless yoiled, and at- 
tonded, by femalo frionds, and ospecially' by those of maturo age, 
and undoubted respectability. 

The lower orders of women, who require to work for thoir bread, 
are not subject to any such restrictions of etiquette, but appear as 
freely in public as European women of the same rank; though tho 
youngar of thom oxhibit a coyishness not obsoryable among the 
samo classes in Europe, Blderly women, however, ayo no such Yo- 
sorye, and aro oxtromoly noisy and talkative, and, porhaps, un- 
iivalled in their powors for scolding, I have often soon & woman 
continuo to pour forth volley aftor volloy of abuso on hor hnaband 
for five or six hours, without, apparently, oyor stopping to take 
breath, or being at a loss either for matter or for words. Nothing 
could equal her volubility, except it wore his matchless power of 
enduranee, Instead of the meek, abject creature that a Tindoo 
wifo is often represented to be, I haye often soon one of thom 
firmly giasping her husband’s hair with her loft hand, while, with 
her right, sho belaboured him about the ears; when, for four of tho 
disgiace of openly striking a woman, he has forborne to roturmn a 
blow. Forbearance is nob, howovor, gonorally carried so far; and 
to chastiso ono’s own wifo is, by 4 groat many, considered no 
diagraco, if her conduct only deseryes it, An nglish eoclosiasti- 
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oal judgo in London, of vory high authority, has recontly docidod 
from the bonch, that a man who boats hig wife is not thoreby dis- 
qualified from being a schoolmaster in a Church of England school, 
and, thorofore, a pattorn of morals aftox which tho English youth 
may form thomsolyos, if ho only does it in a somewhat docont and 
private manner, We need nob, thovefors, congratulate ourselves, 
ag a pooplo, on having, in respect to this subject, roached any vory 
much highor standard than that of tho Hindoos, who, as woll as 
oursclves, are, for tho most part, roady to admit, that to beat a 
woman is both wrong and cowardly. Tho troatmont of women, 
however, in Bougal, is, in general, vory much worso than it is in 
Tlinduston, Thore they scom to bo more dograded into moro 
seryauts or drudgos, even whera poyerty docs not roquiro thom to 
Inbour; and thoy geom much logs the companions and ailvisors of 
their husbands than in upper India, whore tho fointlo sox, though 
much dograded, is not, in gonoral, ill usod, nox destitnto of social 
influence, 

Notwithstanding tho genoral woakness of tho fomale charactor in 
India, thero is often much to bo goon that is nmiablo and affoction- 
ato in tho conduot of tho womon, both as wives and mothers, Tho 
laborious dare and tondorness with which a Iindoo woman will at- 
tond and watch her sick husband, and the tears of sympathy that 
sho will often shed over his suflorings, as sho omploys ovory moans 
aho oan think of to slloviato his pains and rostoro him to hoalth, avo 
more than sufficiont 10 convinco any roasonable porson that sho is 
by no moans that hoartloss and apathetic creature that she has offon 
boon roprosontod to bo, by strangers in India, unacquainted with her 
yon charactor, Sho is naturally mild, but lively, and susooptiblo of 
great improvoment, wero real pains taken to oultivate hor undor- 
standing and heart; but her education is so complotoly noglootod, 
unless in so far ag it respects tho simplost domestic dutios, and 
obodioncs to hor paronts, and othor relatives, that it is the groatest 
wonder that her goneral character is not much worso thu it 
actually appoars to be. Tho great distunco required to bo main 
tuinod botwoon tho ysoxes, in public, nocossavily doprives tho womon 
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of all the more general advantages of converso with ordinary 
society, and almost forees them to herd together in gossipping 
coteries, and, for want of more interesting subjects, to spond most of 
their time in silly chatterings, singing foolish, and sometimes oven 
indecent songs, and talking scandal, or, as thoy oxpross it them- 
selvos, “Putting their ladle into evory one’s pot.” The wo 
mon of the very lowest odors, in gonoral, work hard, those of 
them who liye in the country being employed in oultiyating tho 
fields, and carrying their yarious kinds of produco to markot, and 
those in the towns, in honsehold duties, and in spinning, keeping 
shops or stalls, or assisting their husbands in any business in which 
they may bo engaged. Many of thoso of tho lower ordors are eyen 
to be seon carrying burdens, as coolies, or porters, and yen climbing 
up ladders, with loads of bricks and limo, &o., a8 assistants to 
masons or bricklayers. Tho moro respectable women, however, aro 
tho most complete idlors in tho world, sitting often tho wholo day 
with their hands folded over each othor, or talking, smoking, or 
lounging on couches, haying female servants to fan them, or rub 
their mms and limbs, and supply thom with all tho gossip of tho 
neighbourhood. 

On ocoasion of somo of tho publio fostivals, many rathor respoota~ 
ble womon, of tho middlo classes, appear among tho crowds, ab 
the difteront molas. ‘Those, howovor, aro goverally in groupos, and 
though not actually in company with, avo within immediate ronoh, 
of, their molo relations, by whom thoy may be guarded from insults, 
Some of these fostivala, howover, axo oplobratod by tho more vopoo~ 
table womon, only within doors, as thoy nre publicly conducted in 
away, not regayded aa at all consistont with fomalo delicacy. On 
some such occasions, the songs, and gonoral ribaldry of the crowds, 
going about in processions with music &c., aro considered too gross 
for the ens of persous of chainoter, ospecially of the fomalo sox. 
Maltitudes of wonton of the lowor classes, howoyer, as woll as of those 
ackfiowledgedly of loose morals, join frooly in such colobrationa, and 
especially in that of the Hali, avery popular festival, in north. 
western Indja, which fakes place at the beginning of the hot senson, 
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and lasts for albout twonty days. This is by far tho worst period of 
dissipation in Beharos, aid in tho surrounding proyindos, gonorally. 
Though thero aro a good many diferont logonds connected with 
it,--tho common and no doubt the correct ono, is, that it is hold in 
memoty of the gambols of the god Krishna, during his youth, whon 
incarnate among tho shophords, or hordsmon of Gokul and Bind- 
raban, beforo ho wont to accomplish tho groat objoot of his incarna- 
tion»—the dostruction of the domon giant Kans, tho tyrant of 
Mathura; and also during a temporary return to tho sylvan sconos 
of his youth, when ho is roprosented as having danced and gam 
holled with his former companions, the milkmaids, and ospooially 
with his favourite, or sweetheart, Radha; all of whom, though 
ofter! made aware of his doity, aro sopresonted in all tho logonds, 
as so completely facinated by tho attractions and pranks of this sin- 
gular god, that thoy forgot his divinity, and fall dosporately in 
Jove with him, as & handsome shepherd youth. 

During this remarkablo festival, tho women olaim tho right, with- 
out giving any offence, of slapping and oufiug thoir husbands, and 
othor malo rolatives, and Jonding thom with ovory abusive opithot, 
and at tho samo thine, of throwing over thom a sort of rod powdor 
proparod for tho ooension. ‘Whon thoy aro almost covered with this 
from head to Coot, they dolugo thom with wator, which dissolves tho 
powdor, till all their clothes, as woll as their bodios, aro so bax 
amoarod, that thoy soom as if dronohod with blood, In this stnto 
of gront oxoitomont, crowds of mon and women, parade tho stroots, 
night and day, with music and singing, making all sorts of noisos, 
so that noarly tho wholo population appoars to havo gone mad, 
Many of the grayor sort of people, shut themselyos wp in thoir 
honsos, to oscapo tho ridfoulo and buifoting, which thoy avo snro to 
rooolve if thoy, go out among tho rabblomont in tho stroots. Tho 
lowar orders of women, are the principal ringloadora in all this 
misohiof. Parading the principal stroots and thoroughfares, thoy 
sing In chorus, as loud as thoy ato able, such popular songs, as aro 
intondod for tho occasion, Somé of those aro, no doubt, of an in« 
elfcato nature; but though I hayo collected a good many of thom, 
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I did not find tem to be generally so, at least at Benares, as far 
ag those most sung in public were concerned. They, of course, ge- 
nerally refer to the feats, gambols, and gallantries of tho god 
Krishna, who is the favoutite deity of the lower orders of Hindoo 
women, and it is to be feared even of the higher. The following 
song is a specimen of those usnally sung by them, during this festi- 
val, Thoy aro generally sung as a sort of chorus, in the intervals 
botweon the very rude music of the hired musicians, who ara moatly 
Barbers, employed to head the clamorous processions, Krishna is 
always tho object of praise, in these ditties, but more in his very 
popular charactor of a hero, and a lover, than in that of a god. 
Eyen the popular god Ram, called Ram Raghn Beer—that is Ram 
the horo of the race of Raghu, a8 woll as his brother Lakshman, 
is often disadvantagcously compared with this favourite god of tho 
wouren; though both of thom incaraations of the great god Vistnu. 
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Coun toll us of Krishna the god of tho herds, 
Tow he roams in the groon woods of Bindraban doar, 
Tow ho dances along, to the milkmaid’s song, 
And wo caro not for Lakshman or Rim Raghu Beor, 


O sweot sings the Bulbul, in Gokul’s gay woods, 
And fair blooms the Jasmine in Dindvaban dear, 
While ho dancos slong, to tho milkmaid’s song, 
More graceful than Lakshman or Ram Raghu Beer 


Proud Kans lie has slain, once Mathuva’s dread, 
But now ho roturns to his Bindraban dear, 

Whero ha dancos along, to tho milkmaid’s song, 
More glorious than Lakshman or Rim Raghu Beer. 


Now leart-stricken Radha has wandered astray, 
She woops for her love, and she trombles with fear, 
Whilo he dances along, to the milkmaid’s song, 
More joyous than Lakshman or Ram Raghu Beor, 
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Fair Radha, lament not, your love will como back— 

Ifo but humblos your pride, while ho thinks you moro doar ; 
Though ho dances along, to tho4milkmnid’s song, 

Yot ho’s faithful as Lakshman or Rim Raghu Boer. 


At the sound of his finto, all tho woodlands are mnto, 
And the songsters* above thoy all liston to hoar, 
While ho dances along, to the milkmaid’s song, 

Moro beautcous than Likslnman or Rim Raghu Boor, 


Kriahna is not much worshipped in novth-wostorn India, though 
tho books and gongs in colobration of his oxploits, many of which 
are very absurd, are oxacedingly numorous and popular, A great 
many of thom aro of a character onlewlated to havo a most per~ 
nisious influouco on tho minds of both soxos, and no festival has 
acknowlodgodly a groater tendency to coirupt tho morals of all 
olnases, than tho Wali, dwing which tho Hoontious gambols of 
that rakish, and libidinous god, ave colebrated by songs and yo- 
volry, bacohannlian orgics and uproarious processions, in which 
crowds of mon and womon indulgo in tho most oatravagant folly. 
In Bongal, whoro tho mauttors of tho poople are ovon wore offominate 
aud voluptuous than in ITindustan, Krishna and tho fomalo doitios, 
ospooially tho common forms of Durga and Kaleo, sre muoh wor- 
shippod, but unless as grouped with othors, thoy aro not so mnolt 
adored at Bonares Though tho various forms of Vishna, espocially 
those of Krishna and Rim Chander (for tho word Rim by itself 
ig ofton usod merely in the sonso of God) avo vory much invoked 
in ordinary discourse, yot tho worship mosb practised at Bonaros, 


* Pho Songstors Above’ Those nro the Gundharbas, or heavenly chorlaters, 
Broat troops of whom attond upon the gods In ‘tho heaven of Tnilra, and ara aftan rox 
prosonted, as woll ng the Apsaras, and othor colastial beings, as tnking a gront interest 
in Krishna duumg his incarnation, and also as being mightily plensed with his fonte and 
gambols, daring his youth, These boings occupy a sort of middie place between gods 
and mou, and thelr moral charactor, is also, accurding io Hindoo mythology, a mix» 
ture of good and avil, 
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and in tho north-westeru provinces gonerally, is that of Shiva, 
but as hero moie commonly called, Mahadeo, images and other 
emblems of whom are everywhoro to be seen, both in tho temples 
and in the open air. 

Tho IfGli fostival, however, is in honour of Krishna, but has 
searecly any thing connected with it of a religious charactor, It is 
a mere Saturnalia, and is allowed by al] the move sensiblo of the 
heathen themselves, to be both a disgrace, and a curso to tho 
country, and, especially, caloulated to demoralize the female portion 
of the community. Hence the time when it is hold, is usually called 
the “days of madness.” The Muhammadans have an especial dis- 
like to it, as, during its continuance, they are often insulted by the 
Ilindoos, who throw the red powder on all whom they moot, 
whothor thoy aio of their own party or not. ‘This tho tne 
pelievers of the Muhammadan creed, look on with yery groat 
abhorrence as a maik of joining in idolatrous rites; and not only 
the great quarrel at Benares, of which wo havo already spoken, 
but many other faction fights, in different parts of tho country, 
have been occasioned by collisions betwoen the Iindoo processions, 
during the Hali and thoso of the Muhammadans, whon they lave 
happonod to bo celebrating the Muhnrram, which is occasionally 
held at the same time, I have seen the younger Muhammadans 
somotimes join for a little in tho amusomont of throwing about the 
yed powder, whon mot by Uindoo processions, but by tho giayo, 
long white bearded soniors, and especially the Maulyees, the wholo 
thing is looked on, as au awful and idolatrous pollution, caloulated 
to bung on tho people, the curse of God. 

Tho state of female sovicty in India, is always a diMoult subjoot 
for an European, either to speak, or write upon; as ho can vory 
rarely have any intimate acquaintance with native women of re- 
speotability, unless with such as aro of mixed origin, and who aro 
not true specimens of natiyo fomalo society, as many of their hnbits, 
audsaonkimente, me, in somo measure at Jeast, Nyropeau, He shay 

ingedd: know & great deal about thé characters of the women ofthe 
three ordéts, but i} would not be fair to make them the stint 
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dard, by which to judge of thoso classes of women, who though no 
doubt vory imporfoctly instructed, havo been caréfully kopt, all 
their days, in quiet family rotiremont;,and have noyer been oxpos- 
64.10 tho vitiating influonco of tho common bazir, and of tho mosb 
Promisonous association with all classes, not oyen oxcepting tho 
nost depraved, in a heathen community. It is but 1are indeed, 
that an European can have any conversation with women of tho 
higher olaasoa in India; but the fow instances in which I have boon 
introduced to thom, made a favourable impression on my mind, with 
rospoot to their good songo, and gonoral intelligence. Though they 
do not mix in ordinary soolety, and raroly convorso with the other 
sox, boyond tho limits of thoir own families, yot thoir means of 
information, with respect to the world at Jargo, aro much gieater, 
than might at first bo supposcd possiblo, from thoi secluded way 
of life, 

Boing naturally shrowd and inquisitive, thoy manago through 
means of thoir sorvants, and fomate confidanty, as woll as through 
thoir husbands, sons, and othor malo relatives, to keap thomsolvos 
woll informed about what is going on outside, in tho world around, 
from tho smallost talk, and gossip of a neighbourhood, up to 
the highest matters of pinto, “From the most ancionb times to 
tho present day, tha Indios of Indin have always had mueh in- 
fluence in public and political affairs, Thrones hayo been catab~ 
Nishod, and overthrown by thoir intrigues, in ovory age of Indian 
history, and thongh they are seldom seou in public, their in- 
Auonoo is overywhoro folt aud acknowledged, ‘The two last and 
most sovious wars in which Britain has boon engaged, thoso of 
Gwalior and the Panjab, wars rarely aurpassod in modern times, 
for dosporate fighting and bloodshed, wore to a considerable ox- 
tont, oconsionod by two Tlindoo Jadios, who, fox tho time, wora 
rulers of thelr vespestiye countries. 

Women, whilo young, in India, havo gonorally not much in- 
fluonco, oxcopt it bo ovor their husbands; but after thoy aro 
somewhat advanood in lifo, their power over tho porsons and pro- 
porty of their families, somotimos cyen to tho third and fouvklye 
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genoration, is very great, Tho system of carly marriagos and 
the custom of the younger married people, still remaining u- 
dor the parontal roof, and authority, throw all domostic power 
into hands of tho grand, or even great grand parents, whilo tho 
younger married people, continue even after they havo large 
families, to bo troated, in many respects, as minors; for thongh 
vho law does not count thom such, it is nob considered honour 
able in a son to withdraw himself and children from his father's 
authority, unless some peculiar circumstances, such as boing 
obliged to romove to somo distanco for the moans of life—should 
vender it necessary; but not even thon without the genoral 
consent of the family. Individual independonco, ns soon as a 
youth is ablo to earn hig own broad, as claimed by tho rising 
generation in Britain, cannot bo aspired to in India, without 
subjecting the aspirant to loss of caste, and entire dogradation, 
® degradation, which not eyon parental indulgence can ayort; 
for a father who does not enforce on his son or grand-son, tho 
proper rules of famity order, as practised in Ins tribo, runs, at 
all times, the risk of being oxpolled from his caste. 

Tho laws of tho Ilindoos, instead of boing degrading to womon 
as it respects the rights of property, may bo regarded as more 
indulgent than thoso of most nations. Honoo in almost evory 
transaction, respocting family proporty, tho women have grent 
influence, and show considerable tact and aptitude for businosa, 
and "are not yory cusily outwitted by the cunning tricks about 
title deods &., in which the Indian lawyors are often better 
yorsed, than in the simpler rules of common honesty, AS tho 
women have legal rights to certain parte of all real family 
proporty, very few bargains can bo ‘made about it, without 
their consent, The same may be said with xrospect to all mar- 
viago transactions, affecting not morely thoir own children, but 
also their grand-children; and a man applying for tho hand of 
damsel, either for himself, or his son, makes perfectly sure 
that il ig right, if he has once got the consent of the grand- 

site, As far as the elderly women, in gonoral, are concerned, 
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it may be safely stated, that scarecly any important stop, af- 
footing the family interosts, can be taken, cithor by thoir sons, or 
husbands, without thoir consont, 

That thore is a gvoat want of gallantry and of oxternal at- 
tontion to fomales in India, ospodially in DBongal, (whero tho 
mon being, oven for India, provorbinlly dostitute of manlinoss, are no- 
torions for thoir harsh treatment of womon), there can be no doubt, 
but that Indian women, generally, are so ontiroly deprived of all 
social influence, and syon common respect, ag somo writers, whoso 
observation has beon confnod chioily to Bengal, havo represon- 
ted, is ontirely contrary to all my oxporioncoe, in thoso parts 
of India where I havo resided, Thoy do not indocd appear so 
much on the open stago of life, as their moro priviloged, and 
bettor instructed sisters in Huropo, but their influence behind tho 
scones, is not less powerful, as every ono who has much to do 
with native society, soon bocomes aware, Indeod, very seldom 
can a man complete any ongagoment, or important businoss trans- 
auction, unjoss ho is a very common business man, without frst 
having sottled tho affair with his privy cownoil, in tho fomalo 
upartmonts of his house, In Indian, as in Europe, a mun oither 
rospocts his wifo’s judgmont suilciontly to mato him wish to, 
hoye hor advice, or ho stands in such nwo of her rosontmont, ag to 
make him vory reluctant to procood in any onuso opposod to 
hot will, Ifonco in India, it is no unnsual thing to find a many 
who so far from boing ashamod of tho idea of being midor pot« 
ticont governmout, that he will platuly say that ho caunot come to 
a decision on somo particular business, till he has obtained the opi- 
nion of lis mother and sistors, or of his wifo; if not of all of thont 
combinod, ‘Tho share which woman have in family proporty, would 
of course, rounder many transactions ontirely void, if not carriod on 
with their consont, and in almost all family affairs, whothor secular 
or roligious, their influence ia very great, if not almost suprome, 
That of the olderly women, if they happen to bé possessed of 
cousidorable sagacity, is not unfrequontly even greator than that 
of the mon, but the younger womon being usually trontod very 
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much ay children, even after they aro marvied, and have young 
children of their own, have not nearly so much influenco as women of 
the same age in Europe, being almost ontiroly under the anthovity 
of thoir mothors-in-law, who claim, and exorcise over them, and 
their childron, the samo authority as ovor thoir own unmarried 
daughters, Marviago movely transfers authority, over a very young 
woman, from her own parents, to hor parents-in-law, to whom her 
husband also, is sti, to 2 Jarge oxtont, subject. 

Young women in India are kept wndor much greater restraint, 
whother married, or unmarried, than those of Europe, being kept 
in greater subjection by their iclatives, especially by thoir pa- 
rents, and parents-in-law ; but this is not the caso with those women 
who are past tho prime of life, Tho Tatter, Iam convinced, have 
aa much, if not even greater influence, and certainly much more 
despotic power in their families, than the samo class of women in 
Bnropean society. In fact, uearly all the power, of which tho fa~ 
mily system in India deprives the youuger womon, is tvans- 
ferred, not, as is sometimes supposed, to the mon, whether fa- 
thers, brothers, or husbands, but to the eldoy female montbors of 
their familios, on cithor side. Unless where polygamy is practised, 
whioh is only the caso amoung a fow of tho wealthior classes, tho 
“oustom of womon of respectability being oxcluded, or of excluding 
thomsolvea, from publio society, instead of diminishing fomalo jnilu- 
once, groatly increases it, by concontrating tho active and untiring 
enorgies of woman, more directly, nud constantly, on domestic and 
family affairs. The sphere of femalo activity being much con- 
tracted, it naturally acts with moro intonsity, If it is ciroumsoribed 
to comparatively fewer objects, these fow aro pursued with the 
greater avidity; aud, consequontly, the evergies that, in European 
fomale sogicty, find scope abroad, ave, in (Indian life, entively spent 
at home, and, thorefore, giye a woman of ordinary natural endow- 
monts, a greater influence in her own hougo and family, than is nan- 
«Ally possessed by an European woman, though, out of doors, tho 
Jatter may have a higher charactor, and more important privileges, 

Jt is most evident, from the ancient Hindoo books, that in former 
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times, their women of rauk, especially, ontored much more into go- 
cloty, and mingled much more in public affairs, not by aogret, iu 
trigne, but in a more gonoral way than their present oustoma, and 
fomale etiquette, pormit. The expressions usod in the Shasters, ro« 
specting women, are ofton most complimontary, ospceintly in the 
most ancient writings; and the roveronoo for them is placed on a 
religions basis, as in the following linos of an oarly Iindoo poot :-— 


* Woman is man’s bettor half, 
Woman is man’s bosom friend, 
Woman 13 redemption's sourus— 


Frum woman comes th liberator,” 


Thisshas a vesomblanco to the colobratod passage, “Lhe sood of the‘ 
‘woman shall bruiso the hoad of the sorpont.” It would bo rash, 
howover, to assort, that tho above quotution, fram an carly Iindoo 
pook, actually rofors to tho first promiso of tho Mosslah, though it 
is not impossiblo that it may do so; but, at any rato, it answors tho 
purposo for which it is hore adducod, and shows that MWindniam 
Goas not necessarily inculeata diavespoot to womankind, By the 
Jiberator boing from woman, is oxprossod tho goneral primoval ldon 
of tho son, or aced, being appointod to deliver tho soul of his father, 
by means of prayors and sacrifices. Rospect for womon is yo 
strongly oxpressed in tho following words from tho Uindoo 
Shastors, Women are tho filonds of the solitary; they solace him 
with thei: swoot converse; hko to a fathor in the discharge of duty, 
consoling as a mothor in affliction.” Constant roforonco is mado, in 
wlmost all the early Lfindoo books, to tho presonvo of womon on 
publio occasions, whore it would now bo cousidored indolionte, 
Tho wore leaned Brahmans, with whom I hayo conversed on this 
point, havo always, in accordance with thoir carly boola, main. 
tatnod, that the seclusion of women was not practised in India, till 
tho custom was introduced by its Muhammadan conquorors, who 
came from Porsia, and other parts of weslorn Asia, whore it had 
proviously provailed, and whero it is oyen now moro rigidly ob- 
served than in India. hoy say, and most probably in accordancs 
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with fact, that tho oustom was not introduced among the [indoos 
in imitation of the Mulhammadans, but in consequence of tho ingults 
to which thei: women wore exposed, from! thoir tyrannionl invaders, 
aud especially from their habit of forcibly seizing tho most bonuti- 
ful women, ospocially tho daughtors of the more rospootablo classes, 
in ordor to supply the harems of their chiofs, among whom poly~ 
gamy, in its grossest forms, was provalent. In order to avold in- 
sults, therefore, tho most rospectable ladies shut themselyes up at 
home, till seclusion became both a fashion and a habit. This, vory 
naturally, led ultimately to tho genoral establishmont of the opi- 
nion, that female modesty requires, that women of character, 
whoreyer it can be-afforded, onghté to romain, as inuch as possible, 
concealed from tho public gaze, ~ 
The custom of fomalo geolusion, as practised by the moro roapoo- 
tablo classes in the oast, is often, if not almost uniyorsally, spoken 
of in Burope, as one of an entirely inyoluntary nature on the part 
of the women, or as forced upon them, exclusively, by tho jealousy 
of tho mon. ‘This certainly is not the onse now, at any rate not in 
India, whatever opinion may be formed of the origin of the custom, 
Ivory much doubt if it originated anywhere with the men, unloss 
with voferonce to captive women, or slave girls, no doubt often 
+ detained as concubines. The custom would soom to have originatad 
in oarly times among tho warlike tribes of contral Asia, from whom 
the Grooks also had it. Ata subsequent poriod, whon those tribas 
overran Porgia, Mesopotamia, and othor countries, they no doubt 
froquontly took by foroo, and made many of tho mosh boautifal wo- 
mont conoubinos and slaves, ‘This practico prevailed oth in Europe 
and Asin from the carliest ages; but such women, however, luxnri- 
ously kept, wero still, in a cortain sonso, regarded as slaves, and 
therefore, kept undor a cortitin degroo of rostraint. Thero is no 
oyidenco, however, that men putany suoh vostraint on their lawful, 
and hononrablo wivog, genorally born of families of equal rank with 
themsolyes, "Lo yoil themsolyes, howover, and shun the publio 
B20; eyon Whore no actual Ia was imposed on thom by thoir hus- 
bands, or others, aud to avoid general converse with the other sex, 
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wore, from tho most ancient times, regarded as marks of modosty, 
and fominine gontility, among all tho oldor nations, till at longth a 
aystom of fomalo etiquotte was gradually ostablished, according to 
the oxtromo viows of which, in most conntrios of tho coast, it was 
considered indocent for & woman of rank, or respoctability, to show 
hovself in public at all. This systom of fomalo soclusion, nover 
becamo, as scoms often to bo thought, universal in Asia, many 
oxcoptions boing to bo mot with, in various castorn countrios. Tho 
dootrinos and yulos of Muhammadanism havo fayoured ié most, and 
given ita sort of legitimacy in Muhammadan countries; but on 
Tlinduism and somo othor Asiatio roligions, it has only beon par- 
tially ingraftod. This fashion, like all othors, introduced by tho 
greatyhas boon extensively imitatod by tho middlo olassog, though 
it conld not by them bo cithor so onsily, or at any timo, so strlotly 
obgorved. But though it has no doubt had a considerablo influonco 
on the characters and mannors of tho women of the lower ordors, 
it was quite impossible that tho custom of seclusion could bo 
adopted by thom. Laying to work hard for their bread, that sousi« 
tivo delicacy, which roquires good honsos, and covered carviagos, 
in ordor to shiold them from tho publio gazo, could not bo indulged 
in, ‘Cho gontility, howover, comoctud with boing a “ parda nashin,” 
or “sitter bohind tho scroon,” is as much an objoot of ambition to 
tho wife of a prosporous grain dealor, or shopkoopor in Bonaros, as 
a houso at tho west ond, with a carviago and livery sorvants, aro to 
a tradosman’s wife in London; aud bolonging to a family, the frcos 
of whose fomalo mombora, hayo neyor beon soon in public, is as 
much a matter of respectability, as keoping ono’s own carringo is fu 
England. . 

The womon of the higher olasses in India, ave not indood outiroly 
without omploymont, ns they havo tho caro of thelr children to 
ongross thoir attontion, ‘Che girls aro, of cowrao, brought up on- 
tively undor their cure; and the education, such as it is, even of tho 
tho boys, is committod to thom, till they approach adolosconce, 
whon a more manly aducation is thought nocessary, and thoy aro 
romoyed from the fomale apartments and pub under the charge of 
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mon, oither hired tutors, or ordinary servants, supposed to be trast. 
worthy, Tn some families a Brahman Pandit, or Gurn, (spiritual 
guide) is kept, who has genorally much to do in tho ednoation of 
{he young; and among tho woalthy Muhammadans a Monlyeo is 
employed, who not only acts as tutor, but has a great influence even 
over the female mombers of tho family, whom be instructs, more or 
Jess, in all religions matters, The groat ovil in Indian fomole 
society, even ‘among the better classes, is he want of anything that, 
properly speaking, can be called education. ory fow of them can 
eyon read, though somo of them onan; and the things that aro occa- 
sionally read to thom, are, for the mést part, silly stories, not 
always of tho most, decent kind, Many of them are poomg and 
sovgs, descriptive of the exploits of the gods, or the inerodible 
adyontures of imaginary heroos, interspersed often with amatory 
ditties, epigrams, &, Wild stories, such as the Arabian tales, ara 
constantly recited, and believed to be all matter of fact, by many of 
the listeners, who receive throngh moans of them, the most fantasti- 
cal ideas of the world, Within tho narrow limits of their own 
apartments, they live in a world purely imaginary, even without 
“putting the saddle on the horse of the imagination,”—a phrase 
which they uso to describe the practice of eating opium, which is 
said to be yory common in tho housos of tho rich; but thoir know- 
lodgo of tho world in which thoy actually livo, unless as it roapeots 
their own family affairs, and tho gossip of the neighbourheod, is 
yory limited and imperfect, 

Femulo education in India, is a work of the yory greatost impor- 
tance, but a8 compared with that of cduontion gonerally, its pro- 
gress has hitherto been small, Tho greatost diMoultios, howevor, in 
tho way of female ednoation, have in somo parts of India, at loast, 
beou in some measmie oyorcome, and it is now muking a dogreo of 
progress, much greator than could havo reasonably been anticipated 
some years ago, It is not now go much opposed by the natives, as 
it onco was, and, in some parts of the country, they aro thomsclyes 
taking an intorest in the subject, and have formed fomale schools, 
a thing which only afow yoara ago, thoy would have deemed por 
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‘sotly absurd. It is also to be hoped, that bottor opportunites may 
yoon bo obiainad, for communicating the knowlodgo of reading, and 
ispecially of the sacred soriptures, fo tho ladies of tho higher 
wid more influential classes, whom we cannot roach by our school, 

Tn tho prosont state of things, porhaps, no agency could bo found 
nore suitablo than that of native womon, cduoated in our sohools. 
These might be omployod as roadors, among tho natiyo Indios, and 
also in toaching those of thom, who might be disposed to learn in 
their own houses, They would obtain access to familios, whore thoy 
might road the scriptures, and other Christian books, to tho ladios, 
who, I have no doubé would, in many instanocs, bo disposed to 
receive thom. ‘The plan has been already carvied into practice, in 
somo of the vory highest families in India, In tho houso of ono of 
tho Princes of tho Royal family of Dilhi, tho soriptures thayo, in 
this way, been read rogularly for yoars, by a native Christian wo- 
nan, and I hayo undorstood that tho ladies, took great intorost in 
thom, and also road thom for thomselyos, European womon aro 
tot 80 likely to suocood well in this work, but native womon, would 
Ind easy acooss, both to toach reading to tho youngor, and to road 
Youd to tho eldor, and in this way oarry in both tho word of God, 
md other Christian books, to thoso who bhomsolyos oan road, for 
nany of the Muhanmadan Indios cnn rond woll, and somo ave pos 
yossod of considorublo literary tasto and talout, though tho oduen 
tion of omen in general, is so much noglooted. 

Ewropoan Jadios aro not likely to got regular and froo accoss to 
aative families, but woll trained natiyo Christian womon, I luwyvo 
no doubt, would do much good, and there is now w largo numbor of 
voll odieatod girls, tho daughtors of native Christians, and aso 
rphan girls brought up in our gohools, of whom, not a fow havo 
mado e profession of religion already, who may bo found qualiflod 
for this useful employmont., yon tho honthon girls, who hayo 
learned to read wall iu our schools, have, somotimes, boon called in 
by the pooplo thomsolyos, to road in their familios, und boon paid 
for thoi paina, .On ono occasion a gir] was absont from tho school, 
for samo fimo, and on her roturn, being asked tho reason, sho gaid 
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that she lad been called in, to read to somo Brahman families, who 
paid her, so that sho had not been able to come, and that she could 
make moro by reading, than by anything else, A class of such fe- 
male 1eadors, might be raised up in connexion with the missions, 
and be regularly employed, receiving a small salary, to etable them 
to give their timo to the work, They ought, howovar, to be married 
women, and to be themselves woll instructed in what thoy read, so 
as to be able to give some general eaplanations, where needful; and 
when auy questions might be put to them, which they felt incompe- 
tent io auswor, they could come to the missionaries, or to their 
wives, to havo thom solyed. In this way, also, a sort of correspon- 
dence, on religions subjects, might be established, and an intorest 
oxolted, whoro tho missionary cannot porsonally obtam access, and 
where, cyen an Emopean lady, would bo looked on, with too much 
suspicion, were she to go often, Native female readers would also, 
in all probability, sometimos, open the way for the intioduction of 
tho missionary’s wifo, if not of tho missionary himself, 

As native prejudices give way in India, facilities are constantly 
incteasing, for the propagation of the gospel, among the female 
population, without the regonoation of which, Chviationity can 
neyor take a deep hold on the mind of the people. In somo places, 
alroady, tho natives aro much more fayomable to tho oducation of 
tho femalo part of tho community, and aro boginning to take somo, 
thongh feeblo, stops towards its promotion, It is only Christianity, 
howevor, that cithor will, or can thoroughly oducate womankind, 
and raise her fo hor propor station in society, and we trust that the 
time is not far distant, when tho women of India, so improyablo by 
nature, will be clevated by Christian knowledge, and ovangelical 
piety, to a high station, and « pure charactor, Tho work, 
howéyver, is great, and will require much pains, and porseverance 
in its promoters, as wellas great wisdom, in its managomont, but 
the results, though they may ho slow in appoaring, will be of tho 
highest importance, in their bearing on tho Christianization of 
India, At present, the women of India, taken as a whole, aro 
more anperstitious, and more under the influence of tho Brahmans, 
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than tho mon generally avo, ‘This gives tho Brahman a gront 
advantago ovor the missionary. Io has full access to the highest, 
as woll ag tho lowest in fomale sooloty, and his influonco is usually 
muoh groater over thom, than over tho othor sox, to whom alone tho 
“missionary has full accoss. ‘Chis great disndyantago will no doubt 
be gradually overcome, and uothing would tond moro to its com- 
plote removal, than tho assistance of a good, oflciont, pious and 
sonsiblo, femulo agency, undor tho gonoral diroction of tho mission- 
ary body. 


CHAPTER XIX 


ORTGIN OF MORAL BENTIMONTS AMONG THD HINDOOS AND OTHFR CLVILIZED 
HEATHEN NATIONS.~-THEIR OONNEXION WITH THR EARLY SEATS OF Paw 
TRIARCHAL REVELATION.-—DISTINCTION BFT WEN SAVAGE AND CLYILIZ4 1) 
PAGAN NATIONS,—CARLY MIGRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL RACKS.-—-THD 
KNGWLUDGE OF GOD, AND OF DIVINE NORAL LAWS, NEVER LOST BY CLVILIZED 


NATIONS, THOUGH GREATLY OBSCURLD, 


Fro sundiy remarks made in the preceding chapters, on the 
charactor and opinions of tho Hindoos, and other inhabitants of 
India, and. the incidental notices of their habits of Info, religious 
sentiments, and social economy, it will be oyident to every intolli- 
gent reader, that, though they are not possessed of the same soit of 
civilization as that provalont in Europe, thoy are neither a rude, 
ignorant people, nor a nation sunk in savage barbarism, but that, 
from early uges, they have practised the ordinary arts of lifo, and 
been possessed, not only of the knowledge of lottois, but, of writton 
systoms of religion, and of morals, as well as of philosophy and 
civil Jaw. 

Tho quostion, thorofore, as to the origin of this stato of things, bar 
comes important, and intorosting. IZad tho poople of India nover 
any basis of divino reyolation, on whigh to build their systems of 
law, morals, and social order? Aro their moral gontimonts, 
religious rites, and domestic institutions, as well as their codes of 
jurisprudence (all professedly of divine ovigin, though in vory many 
veapects co1upted and defective), not in some measure, at least, do- 
lived fiom, or combined with the fragments of that primoval system 
of religious and moral law, which the notices contained in tho carlier 
books of scripture, ovidontly show was possessed by tho patriarchs 
of the human race, before tho nations, gouorally, apostatized entirely 
from the true God, and pervorted tho original knowledge, which 
thoy possessed, from diyino rovolatiou, respecting his charactor and 
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tho modes of his worship, into systems of gross delusion, and polluting 
idolatry 4 

That tho human mind ig so constituted as to bo naturally capable 
of religion, and of distinguishing betwoon right and wrong, is, in 
general, admitted. Somo have supposed that it has a powor of moral 

‘disorimination, ontively indopondont of all tonching; or a sort of 
moral senso, insoparable from its other facultios, by which it in- 
tuitively distinguishes betwoon moral good or oyil, in human actions, 
in gome such way as tho palato distinguishos divorsitios in taste, 
Others have rogardod onr moral sontimonts, as originating in our 
perception of the good or ovil consequences of cortain actions, oithor 
to oursclyos or othors, deriving, gradually, strongth and refnomont, 
from oducation, oxporicnco, and example, combined with tho con- 
stant oxoreiso of our reasoning faculties, on moral subjects, Ono 
thing is certain, that whethor man originally has, or has not, any 
distinctive porception of moral good or ovil, or any instinctive dis- 
orinination respecting it, ho nover has beon found in a state in 
which such a faculty could havo beon oxorcised, indopondently of 
instruction dorived from othors. 

Man fs necossarily a sovitl being, and socloty, ovon in its most 
imporfeot forms, cannot oxist, without somo individul solf-rosiraint, 
and respect for the rights of othors, Oortain rnlos, of a moral na- 
duro must bo recognised, as tho busis of all social intorcourso, or 
combination, oven in tho lowest states of suvago lifo ; and thus oyon 
tho most imporfeat forms of society must impose oo tain rulos on 
the individual, giving him a specios of moral education, to fit him, 
in somo dogroo, for tho dutios of sooial life. In ontoring tho world, 
thoreforo, oven in tho most rndo and simplo forms of society, ovory 
nian is, for a timo, the pupil of that sooioty, and is oduonted, fu 
some way or othgr, by it, in its most ossential rulos, till lo fa un- 
consciously assimilated to it in his sontimonts and habits, and in 
his turn becomes tho modinm of communicating thom to othera, In 
all our reagonings, therefore, about mat’s ability, or inability, to 
form rules fot tho direction of his moral conduct, or to judge ao- 
ontately on points of moral duty, wo must romombor that no indi- 
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* 
vidual man, if wo beliovo revelation, not ovon tho first, was evor 


called on to judge or act for himsolf, without having proviously re- 
ceiyed some measure of instruction; and no man evor lad to oxer- 
cise his own individual judgment, either on his own moral conduct, 
or on that of his fellow mon, without that judgment boing, in some do. 
gree, influenced, if not enlightened, by the onrrent sentiments and 
Jaws of the community in which ho lived, howover small, or rude, 
that community might be, and howeyer imperfectly its moral opl- 
nious might be oither embodied, or expressed. , 

OF all creatures inhabiting this world, man alono is capable of 
judging of actions, as morally good or bad, irrespective of their im- 
mediate results, cither to himsolf or others. Ife can, and docs 
judge, cither of his own, or his néighbows conduot, and has certain 
principlos, though he may not always be ablo to define thom, on 
which he grounds cither his approval or disapproval, whothor that 
conduct is, or is not to himself, the immediate cause of either plea- 
sure or pain; and whatever may be the consequences of an notion, 
ho almost instantly forms an opinion of its goodness or badness, with- 
out waiting to trace, or oven so think of its offects, as dosirable or un- 
desirable, ITonco it is, that he is at times, satisfied with somo of his 
own actions, whon they aro most disadvantagoous to his own intorosts, 
and. at othor times disapproves them, though they were tho immo- 
(into cause of pleasure, or profit, to himsolf. A. course of conduat 
also, which caused immodiate pain, or syon permanent ineonvor 
nienco, becomes often to him the source of continued satisfaction ; 
in consequence of the moral character with which, in his mind, it 
has become invested; and honoe a generous action, or deed, which 
he regards as morally good, and would like others to’ porform to 
himself, is reflocted on with pleasure, while tho contrary is tho 
source, to him, of chagrin, remorse, or self-disapprobation ; though 
it may have greatly advanced somo object which ho had in viow. 
Eyon an action, or course of conduct, immediately followed by re- 
sults of a painful nature to himself, is at times the occasion of groat 
self satisfaction, from the moral aspect alone, in which it is ro- 
gardod, 
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That in various parts of the world, different opinions have bean held 
on some points of morality, is a well kuown fact. This faot has, 
however, boon greatly magnifled by writers aufriondly to Ohris- 
tlanity, thongh it is difionls to porosive how this could have 
promoted their object, the deprociation, of tho scriptures, unless it 
conld bo shown, that thoy containod in thomsolyes, moral principlos 
subversive of cach other, The oxistonce of orror, on any subjoct, 
oan noyer prove the non-oxistonco of truth, Somo actions aro ro- 
gardod as sinful in ono country, that, in another, aro looked on as 
indifforont, if not ovon innocent, and infidel writers Kayo nesumed 
that this is the caso with respoot to important or ossential points of 
morality. This, howovor, is not tho fact, though among the rder 
nations it may bo partially so; and though among all heathen na- 
tions there ard, no doubt, great porversions on some points, not 
unimportant to. morals in gonoral, and to tho roal woll-boing of 
sacioty, But the points on which such mistakes and orrors oxist, 
aro far from numerous; and in reforonco to all the principal virtues, 
aa well as vices, tho sontimonts of all tho principal heathon nations, 
avo not only noarly uniform among thomaolves, but not ossontially 
difforont from thoso usually hold, by tho nations acknowlodgod to bo, 
moro or loas, in the possession of divine revelation. T'rom tho carliost 
ages to the presont, motaphysical spoculationa about virtuo and vico 
havo abounded among thinking mon of all civilized nations,—-and 
* What is truth?? and “ What is good ?” havo always boon qnes+ 
tions of carnost disoussion, in roferonea to moral subjects, But 
whatovor may havo been the sontimonts on auch points, advancod 
or taught by philosophors, cither in Christian or heathon countrics, 
in oither anciont or modern times, tho groat masses of mankind in 
all civilized communities, have in all agos, on ovory point of im- 
portance in morality, hold an uniformity of sontiments next to uni- 
yersal, Various philosophionl systoms havo boon formod in India, in 
which the distinstion between virtue and vice has boen donied; and 
it is vather romarkable that, tho origin of such systems among the 
ancient Grooks, was by thom traced t¢ India, as oll as tho doctrine 
of tho motempsychosis derived from tho same sourdo, and propagated 
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in Greece by Pythagoras and others. India, porhaps, is the only 
country where, from the peouliar tendency of the national mind, 
metaphysical speculations, and opinions about tho abstract nature 
of virtue and yice, were aver, to any extont, proynlent among the 
common people. The Tlindoos, as a pooplo, are oxceedingly ad- 
icfed to such speculations, bit even among them, they aro not 
regarded as applicable to the ordinary business of life, but as very 
conyeniont in furnishing materials for ingenious and subtle argu- 
mentation, and quibbling, of which thoy aro oxcossively fond. Of 
ml the hundreds of Brahmans, and others, with whom I have dis- 
cussed such subjects in public, I never met one, who did not ac 
knowledgo in private, that after all, tho distinction betwoon yirtue 
and vice, was of an essoutial nature, though with respect to it, 
muny vain and bowildering reflnomonts, might bo advanced, both 
pornicious, as well as puzzling to yulgar minds, 

Tlowover dofective the standard of morality may be in India, it 
is not so low as some have imagined, though it must be confessed, 
that the practice of morality is vory deficient, and vice fearfully 
prevalent, This is not, howovor, in consequence of any want of the 
knowledgo of what is right and wrong; but may be accounted for 
by tho nature of the common roligion, which, instead of bringing its 
sanctions, in genoral, to tho support of sound morality, lends yico 
its powerful aid, in supplanting it, by substituting coremonial ob- 
soryances, for obedience to well known moral laws. ‘Thoro is 
scarcely atything that would ba rogarded as a crime in England, 
that would not be regarded in tho samo light in India, Murder, 
theft, falschood, hatred, strife, and violence, as well as adultory, 
fornication, incest, slandor, and calumny, are universally condomned 
as sinful, and deserving of punishment, while on tho other hand, 
benevolence, tomporanco, humility, truthfulnoss, honosty, fidelity, 
charity, obedionce to parents and other suporiors, ave inculeated by 
Tlindoo moralists, ag well as by Christian, and the strict performance 
of all the duties arising out of theso virtues, is as much approved, 
by the general seutiments of the people of India, as by thoso of the 
pooplo of England, 
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Tho moral state of the people of India, must therefore, be judged 
of by ontiroly different principlos, from those applicable io such 
idolatod tribes of savages as have boon found in some parts of tho 
world; iud-who have boen reported ns #0 dogradod in point of 
moral knowledgo, that scarcoly a trace of any systom of moral son- 

' tlnonts, or laws, wes to be found amoug thom, Still the groat 
readiness with which so many of such savages, have imbibed and 
understood, the moral inttructions communicated to them by our 
missionary brethren, rather leads mo to suspect, that their moral 
porcoplions were not quite so defective, as thoy have beon supposed 
to be; though from their barbarous and disorganized state, thoy 
had never boon ablo to ombody them in any system of laws, or evon 
to give thom any clear or dofintto oxpression, in snoh language as 
might make them distinctly intelligible to othors, 

Savages, in goneral, are unable fully to explain tho principles on 
which thoy act. They are not accustomed to dofine the reasons of 
their conduct, oven whon their practice is the vosult of rulos, ov 
maxima, very ourrent among themselves, and clearly apprehended 
in thoir own minds, A moral sontimont may often exist, and to a 
certain oxtont, bo practically operative, whoro tho power of om- 
bodying it in Jangungo, olenrly intolligible, may bo nttorly wanting ; 
and customs may exist, founded on maxims of Inw, whoro tho 
maxims themselves aro all rathor undorstood than expressed, Even 
among ourselves, many fudividuals of the uneducated classes, know, 
and foel, a goat doal moro than thoy can uttor in words, aud how 
mach move must this be tho case among thoso small scattored tribes 
of savages, whoso intercourso with thoir follow mon must Do ox+ 
tremely raro, and, in gonoral, have roference only to tho sinplost 
affairs of lumtn life, in tho most uncomplicated, and inarfiflofal 
state of society. In this state of savage lifo, a great many of the 
actions of men saem to be Httlo undor the control of roason, and 
Jess wider that of conscience, and to bo ofton, apparontly nt least, 
almost entirely tho result of unrostrained passion, and animal im- 
pulso. It must, however, bo confessed, that but a yory modified do~ 
pendones can bo placed on some of the representations givon us of 
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the actual, and unmixed sentimonts, of such tribes of savages, Of 
their awful and brutal ferocity, no doubt can be entertained, but 
still it must be admitted, that yery few qualified persons have ovdr 
been able freely to conyorso with them in their original state, or 
before their opinions, at least, had recciyed sonto slight modifica- 
tion from intercourse with other, and better instructed, men. Aftor 
thoy had reecived new opinions, they could not yory easily spoak 
with ontivo accuracy respecting their old ones, and their new light, 
being such a contrast to their former darkness, thoy may, uncon- 
sciously, have had a disposition to describe their former state, as 
one of even greater destitution of evory thing like moral know- 
ledge than it really was, Perhaps it wonld have been next to im- 
possible for thom to‘haye exaggerated, with rospect to thoir awful 
practical degradation ; for it scoms almost impossiblo to goncoivo 
of human nature oycr becoming more brutalized, than it was found 
to be among some of those savage tribes, to whom the gospol has como 
as a regenerating power; but still, it is porfeotly possible, that 
when thoy experienced such a remarkable change, the state of their 
own feolings may have Jed thom to regard, and represont, their for- 
mor state, as to the moro theoretic knowlodgo of 1ight and wrong, 
as actually lowor than it really was. 

Be this as if may, tho oxtent of moral knowledge, among such 
tribes of uncivilized mon, is not our subjoct of inquiry, as wo are trent. 
ing of tho Tindoos 3 & people nover soparated from the groat body of 
the human race, by whom divine traditions have undoubtedly beon 
proseryed, thongh corrupted. Tho state of such tribes, howaver, is 
not unimportant to our subject, as it shows the downward course of 
human nature, when loft to pursue its own way without divine interpo- 
sition, But in estimating the goncral moral state of tho moro impor- 
tant hoathon nations, we must not confound it, with that of a few 
broken down fiagmonts of savage tribes, to be found in isolated posi- 
tions, or on the advanced frontiors of our colonies. Those are gene- 
ially migratory in their habits, and for the most part, exiles from the 
more ancient seats of their national traditions, most of which have 
boon forgotten in their wanderings, in quost of tho mere moans of 
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rubsistonce. Fow in number, seattered, and unscttlod in their 
habits, and constantly in a state of warfare, thoy haye seareoly any 
forms or instlintions, in which mythological, historical, or othioal 
knowlodgo, could bo presorvod, during the oxigoncios of » lifo spont 
in hunting, ov being huuted, over pathloss desoits, or tho still moro 
trackless ocoan. Among snoh tribes, only vory indistinot notions 
of God, and of morality, may be expootod, and as many of thom are 
not in the habit of spoaking on such subjects at all, it mevy often bo 
difficult to find out what thoy roally think. Thoy lavo vory fow 
abstract ideas, on any subject, and on movals it is wilikely that 
they should havo any, Though certain actions are disapproved and 
punished, at least occasionally, there is little discrimination as to 
thoir real character. It is not oyon from any senso of justico, that 
norime is punished, but from a fooling of rovenge, and heneo the 
punishment is not proportioned to tho magnitude of tho orimo, but 
to the powor, or wrath, of the offonded party, who is gonorally al- 
lowed to act, both as judge and oxeeutionor, 

Still, howovor, oven in such rado statos of socioty, if socloty it 
dan be called, which has no dofinito authority, oithor legislutivo 
or executive, there aro some moral sontiments though imporfeotly 
doyoloped, ill exprossed, and outhely nmoduced to systom. Law 
exists, thongh not in any consistent form, ombodiod, or onnctod, 
by any competent authority, Its onforcomont is at all timos un- 
certain and capricious, The strong avo always ablo to rosist it, 
and ovon with respect to tho weak, thero is little consistoney or unt. 
formity in its administration, Whon the onlprit is cither a fa. 
yourito, or powerful cnough to bo an object of fear, tho law, oven 
whore if is gonorally undorstood, is ovaded, or allowed to romain 
in abeyanco; but whon he happons to bo disliked, and not powor- 
fal enough to be foared, it is often enforced with undue rigour 
or becomes the mero instrument, cither of public, or of private re- 
youga, , 

In- such imperfectly organized communitios, aceurate moral dis- 
crimination, cannot bo expected. A malignant action is, vory 
often, not distinguished from ono purely accidental, or unavoidable, 
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Honeo murder and manslaughter, aro somotimos visited by the 
game prnishment; or a sort of asylum, afforded, especially to the 
latter, is the first step of progrossion to a transfer of punishment, 
from private hands, to a public tribunal, The rights of property, 
aye generally ill dofined, and even on the most trifling exigencies, 
ave constantly violated; and stealing is regarded as quito venial, * 
especially, if the article stolen, is not of absolute importance to fis 
owner, “ho institution of marriage, which is the great foundation 
of civilized socioty, as well as of domestic happinoss, oxists in a 
very imperfect form, if, in any proper.sense, it can be said to ox~ 
ist at oll; and in general the obligations arising from family re- 
Jationships, ave but little felt; and social dutios only so far per- 
formed, as they may coincide with the temporary interests, or 
prosont feelings, and inclinations of individuals. In this very 
defective state of human socicty, though thero is nothing that can 
ba called an institution, there is still something like moral dis- 
crimination. Tho motives of actions, though often overlooked, 
aro sometimes taken into account, so that an action casontially 
tha samo, as viewed by itself, is differently jnilged of, according Fé 
circumstances. Thus, for instance, the man who kills anothor, who 
has merely provoked him by a fow hasty words, would not be ap-. 
proved of; while ho who puts anothor to death, who has plundered 
his proporty and slain his defoncoless family, would be regardad 
as doing no wrong, but, on tho contrary, as morely inflicting a do- 
served punishment. In tho former case, tho tribe, génerally, 
would, vary probably, even expel the offender, or allow him to, 
be put to death by the frionds of the deconsed, unless he were a 
peouliar favourite, while the act of the latter, would be regarded 
as ono of just retribution, Among such rude tribes, there aro many 
crimes constantly occurring with impunity ; but their perpotrators 
are not regarded as ontirely blameloss. In small communities, the 
spivit of pavtizanship, often, affords protootion to the greatost crimt- 
ual. Moral feelings are perverted by faction, But, apart from 
this, the organization of sooicty is imporfect—the laws are ill 
dofined; and there is not snfficiont authority, either in the com- 
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munity, ov in individuals, to inflict such punishmont as tho gon- 
oral sentimonts would approve, or to shelter the infliotor of it 
from private revenge, The passions of the tribo aro also in gen- 
eral, too much interosted, for, or against tho culprit, so that tho 
judges are too rendily swayed by thoir feclings, to admit of any 
thing like practical impartiality; but still, amidst all these unfe- 
yourablo influences, even. tho rudest barbarians do not scom to bo 
ontirely destitute of moral perceptions; though sometimes ignorant 
of any thing like the sanctions, derived from the knowledge, and 
belief, of a future stato. Thoy aro, theroforo, ablo to distinguish 
botweon right and wrong, with respect to somo important parts, 
at least, of their moral conduct, 

Such barbarous communities aro so often in a stato of oxtornal 
war, ov of internal foud and disorganization, that no suflciont 
anthority anywhore oxists, for tho enforooment of any law whatever. 
The grehtest c1iminals may romain unpunished, or retiro with im- 
punity beyond tho limits of tho tiibo, or district ; and whon sorious 
attempts aro mado to punish orimo, thoy degoncrate into mutnal re~ 

« ptaliation, which somotimes becomes so gonoval, that wholo tribos dis- 
appear, not so much oxtorminated by Corcign onomios, aa moltod 
away by tho firos of intornal discord, ,Thoro is, in fact, no evideuco 
that any tribo, in tte lowest grado of savage lifo, tas maininined, 
for any longth of time, a separate and indopondont oxistonco as a 
community, whilo in that stato, Almost all such tribes, known to 
exist at present, avo evidontly tho fragmonts of brokon up nitions, 
once in a highor stato of civilization, but who hayo boon driyon, by 
war, from their own country, or in consequence of a long sories of 
troubles and misfortunes, have dwindled in mmmbers and retrograded 
in knowledge, aud in the practice of tho arts, till they havo sunk 
too low to havo any power of risiug again, unloss by oxtornal in- 
fluence. This is, in genoral, thoir own account of tho matter; 
aud many of tho laws and customs, as well as languages, 
found amongst thom, cvidontly show that thoy onco miust have 
belonged to communities in a much higher stato of civilization, 
The rapid disappearasico of all such tribes, from the fuco of the 
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earth, uot by absorption into more civilized communities, though 
this, to a small extent, has taken place, but chiofly from a prine- 
ciple of internal decay and self-destruction, is a subject of pain» 
fal intorest at present, when tho colonizing energies of civilized 
nations, are beating down before them, neatly all the rnder and 
more igolated families of men. The almost entite incapacity of 
such tiibes for amalgamation with the highor civilized 1aces, ron- 
ders thoir extirpation, at loast as distinct races, almost certain, 
though many philantlnopio efforts are heing made to provont {t+ 
and there scems to be but little doubt, that before long, almost 
every existing uncivilized tribe will become extinct, As moro 
organized commnnities pros’ upon thom, and on their imporfect 
means of subsistence, they must porish; and unless some more 
effectual moans than haye beon hitherto tried, be found out, not 
for securing their separate existence, but for promoting thoir ab- 
sorption into our colonies, there seems to be little hope of presery- 
ing oven the Inst fragments of inccs, that at ono timo seem to have 
occupied extensive regions. 

Botieon tho stato of such savage tribes, and that of the Tindoos, 
as it respeots moral knowledge, and consequent moral responsibi- 
lity, the distance is immense, But still the quostion has often been 
asked respecting cyen tho latter, “Iave thoy any moral law, whish 
can bo considorod as sufliciontly distinot in its announcomonts, to 
sonstituto, for all practical purposes, a sufficiont rule of lifo, or of 
moral conduct? “Does that Jaw, whother wiitte or oral, dis- 
tinguish, with goneral acouracy, between virtue and vice, so as to 
direct the popular judgment corrootly, in its verdiot respecting the 
moral actions of mon? Taye the poople a conscience, capable in 
goneal of “acousing or excusing” them, with sufficient accuracy 
to render thom reasonably responsible for their ordinary actions ? 

Hore it is taken for granted, that whore there is no moral 
perception, there can be no moial accountablnoss, ‘Whoro thore 
is no law, there oan be no transgression of the Iaiy; and a Taw that 
is unknown, is the same, as far as tho person ignorant of it is 
concerned, as if if did not exist, The ignorance of its enactment, 
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however, may bo cithor dircotly or indirectly yoluntary, and yolun- 
tary ignoranod of a duty, is voluntary noglect of a duty, and is, of it- 
self culpable, on account of the disposition from which it springs, I 
am, thoreforo, hold as bound to oboy tho laws of my country, whothar 
Iknow thom or not; bocanso, as theso Jaws havo boon publicly 
made, and gonorally promulgated, I had tho samo opportunity, had. 
Limproved it, ag others, of bocoming acquaintod with thom; and to 
have duly informod mysolf respecting thom, was pait of my duty, 
as a goad and loyal subject. 

Cases, however, may, and often do occur, iu which ignorance 
may be involuntary, and consoquontly, in anch casos, though it may 
be necessary that laws should bo onforced, to maintain thoir 
dignity, and regularfty of administiation, an infeingomont of thom 
from such ignorance, may not bo a direct moral dolinquenoy, Tt 
is obvious, howovor, that this can bo tho caso in 1ofsionco to sugh 
actious only, as proviously to some dofinile onacimont, wore not 
hold to be illegal, or morally wrong, But thore wo many actions, 
that inftingo on moral laws, so universally known, aud undorstood, 
that no positive onactmonts are required to oxpross thom, as it is 
utterly impossible that ignoranco, oan ovor bo ploadod rospogting 
thom, mnlogss in such cases of montal derangoment, ag aro uniyor~ 
sally believed to losson guilt, if not eyon ontirely to absolyo from 
moral sccountablouoss, 

Tt da not, howevor, ofton, that want of information respeoting an 
oxisting law, can bo safoly admitted, as a ploa oven in mitigation of 
tha guilt of its violation ; for wero if so admitted, tha ill disposed, 
would not only pload ignoranco of thoix duty, but purposely romain 
ignorant, by refusing to road, or inform thomsolves of, tho Tay. 
A knowledge of the law, instead of boing oulfiyated, would bo 
avoided, in order that at tomo timo, ignorance might bo ploadod, as 
an excuse for iransgrogsion, The nequisition of auch knowledge, 
as may bo required for the performance of his ordinary dutios, 
bocomes therefore, an important, and necessary part of every man’s 
duty; and unless it can bo shown, that ignoranco of duty was 
unavoidable, cyen aftor the most stronuous offorts for its 1omoval, 
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it must be regarded as wilfully chosen, or at least wilfully sub- 
mitted io, and therefore, the rosalt of a blameworthy state of 
mind, But mon very rarely, in any state of civilized society, plend 
ignorance of any important principlo of 1ight or wrong, though 
thoy may often do so with truth, in respoct to positive atatute lates, 
on subjects of accondary importaxfod, or of circumstantial, or 
foitipormy utility. Such laws are not, in thoir nature, cither of 
universal, or permanent obligation; and though often useful to 
soolety, are essential, neither to its existence, nor well-being, The 
repeal or modification, may sometimes be desirable, and though 
obsdience to them, while they are in force, becomos a moral duty, 
to evory individual living in society, they can nevor occupy tho 
game placo in his conscionce, which is claimed, by Jaws of a mora 
essential charactor, founded on the very first principles of truth and 
virtue; and without which it would bo impossible for mon to liva 
with safety, or comfort, in communities of considerable extent; or 
to onjoy the benefit «f gonoral social combination. 

Tlence it is, that, in no civilized country, is the idea of pleading 
ignorance of right or wrong, on any important moral subject, over 
for & moment ontertained, Such oxcuses as aro grounddd on al- 
lodged ignorance of important moral distinctions, are so palpably 
inadmissible, that uo ono, convicted of ome, ever brings them for- 
ward in golf-dofonco. Io may, and often doos, plead the force of 
numerous tomplations, and of many circumstances peculiar to his 
oago, in mitigation*of£ his guilt, but ho novor maintains, that, in 
conuitting murder, robbery, or theft, he was ignorant of suoh 
actions being evil, or contrary to Jaw. His conscience may ho 
ever so il] informed, and his heart may be oyor so much har- 
dened by crime, but if he lias violated any such essential moral 
law, he can never, in his own mind, thoroughly approve of what ho 
has donc, Sometimes, indeed, when he may have acted undor tho 
influence of feelings of long cherished hatred, or revenge, or evan of 
national or factional animosity, ho may continue to be so misled by 
such passions, or sentiments, as to attempt to justify what ho has 
Gono, or even 10 rejoice in the porpotration of deads, regarded by 
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others as in,tho highost degree criminal ; bit, on sobor rofleotion, it 
‘is impossible for him not to feel, that in somo way or other his con- 
Auicé is vil, and justly rondors him an object of punishmont, IMs 
passions may be so oxcited that ho may oven chooso to boar tho po- 
nalty of a crime, rathor than not accomplish his object; but, after 
due time for reflection, he is soldom free from solfroproach, Tlonca 
it not unfroquonily happens, that crimes, aftor boing long oon 
cealed, aro voluntarily confessed by criminals thomaclyes, who havo 
suffered so much from the stings of consciouco, that thoy have pre- 
forred ovon ignominy and death, to that state of mental agony which 
guilt lad ontailed upon thom. A. courso of orimo long protracted, 
may gvoatly harden tho hoart, and dostroy métal sonsibility, but is 
soldom or never sufficiont, ontirely to eradicato from tho mind a 
goneral fooling of self-condemnation. 

Tt, thorefore, becomes ® question of somo intorest, whothor or not 
such moral sentimonts and feolings aro ossential to me ag suoh. 
It has been maintained by some, that moral sentimonts avo dorivod 
ontively from royolution; whilo, by others, man has been vopre- 
souted, not only as a boing naturally capablo of pordciving and ap- 
procinting correct moral sontimonts, but as haying himsolf ovyolyed 
thom out of tho principles of his own nature, so a8 not to havo, at 
any timo, beon dopendont on divino illumination, or divootién, for his 
knowloige of good or oyil. Man is, by such, supposed bo bo ao con- 
atitutod, that, howeyor much ho may bo porvorted and domoralized, 
ho still has, in his own mind, a cortuin standird by which, if ho 
chooses to apply it, ho may judgo corroctly of moral actions, and 
which will bo quite suiliciont to direct him in the way of obedionce 
to eyory universal law of God, without any oxtrancons teaching, or 
direot divine revelation, 

That moral feolings and sontiments exist univorsally amoung mon, 
ina state of more or leas deyolopmont, is now gonorally acknow~ 
lodged, thongh among o fow suvags tribes, they are vory impor- 
feotly manifested, and hay, therefore, by some, been supposed not 
to oxist at all, Indood tho human mind scems to bo so constituted, 
that those feolings oan scurcely cyor bo ontirely absont, unlons 
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where there is a dogros of mental imbesility. This soems to be tho 
docirine of scripture on the subject, as well as that of tho most 
judicious writers on morals. The apostle Paul speaks of tha 
Gontiles as having “the work of the law written upon thoir hearts, 
so that their consoienco boars witness, and their thoughts ncougo, or 
excuse one anothor.” But how far this conscience of good and ovil 
inf moral actions, is itsolf the rosult of teaching, or that of tho natu- 
val oxerciso of the human understanding, on moral subjects, it is 
impossible to determine, as no individual of the human race, could 
ever have been led to 1oason on such subjects at all, without his 
being first in society, and more or less instructed, and influenced, by 
the sentiments and practice of others, Mon nover could haye had 
moral sontiments, but as mombers of socioty, and such could not, 
thoroforo, havo originated in any single mind, so as to have boon 
conyoyed from that mind to others. Tho first elomonts, at least, of 
moral sontimonts, must haye beon either inherent in the nature of 
man, or communicated to him in some form or othor, by an original 
revelation from his Croator; and it seoms most likely that not only 
was man created with faculties naturally adapted to the percoption 
of moral truth, but that the groat outlinos of moral law, wore 
directly, and authoritatively, communicated by divino rovelation, 
both before tho fall, and afterwards, in tho primeval agos of the 
world, 80 that, from tho first, tho highost sanction was given to 
evory important principle of morals; a sanotion, which continued to 
bo gonerally acknowledged among all the important nations of 
antiquity, and is still to be traced in the mythological origin 
assigned to all their ancient codes of laws and moral prodepts, 
though the original, or previons, forms of the earliest, or patriarghal 
system, have beon univorsally lost, or forgotton. 

This view of the subject scems to agree, naturally, with the sorip- 
tural account of the original state of man, Adam had direct com- 
munications fiom heayon, both before and after tho fall, Beforo 
that event, there can bo little doubt, but a divine law was givon him, 
for the goneral direction of hia conduct, with which, in his original 
state of pmity, his nature was in complote Harmony. It is not 
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yery natural to suppose, that tho only law, or injunotior, ovor given 
to Adam, in a stato of innocence, was, that positive ono which 
rolated to the troo of knowledge, and which alono is recordod, on 
account of its violation, and tho awful consequencos by which it was 
followed. Tt scems highly probable, that ho had moro to direct him 
than the mero afinitios of his nature, howover puro thoso alinitios, 
or inclinations, may have been, and howovor much avorso from ovil, 
and disposed towards good; for asa boing of limited capacity, no 
dispositions, however pure, could of thomselvos, in all conceivable 
circumstances, hayo formod an infallible rule of moral conduct. 
Apart, therefore, from his own natural todoncios, in a stato of 
innoconce, ib is in tho highest degree probable, that ho had rules of 
lifo given him by divino inspiration, or enjoined by revelation; and 
though, by tho fall, his moral naturo was outircly vitiated, it is not 
natural to anpposo, that tho vory knowlodgo of tho divine moral 
law, which ho had received, and on which ho had acted, and 
thought, bofore ho sinned, should hayo become at once entirely 
erased from his mind, Tho disposition to oboy tho divine law, had 
judecd boon lost, but the mere knowlodge of the law itsolf, must 
havo, to a considerablo oxtont, romained, and beon in somo measure 
transmitted to future gonorations, though constantly loatug its 
hold on tho cousciouce, and becoming moro and moro corrupt, or 
obsctiro, 

It is not here nocossary to supposo tho oxistonce of a writton law, 
or oven of an oral law, of an extousiye, minuto, or complicated 
naturo; but that man was, in somo way or othor, instructed in tho 
will of his Oreator, with respoct to right or wrong, in his actlons— 
or moral good and ovil—in his conduct, as a rational boing, natwry 
ally oapablo of cithor, seems almost coriain from tho rovoalgd faot, 
that he had direct communioations from God, both bofora tho fll, 
and immediatoly after, In faot tho very knowlodge, whiol! it is pro~ 
sumod he had, of tho divine oxistonco and charactor, necossnrily 
involves the knowledge of what is morally right. To know tho 
attributes of God, is to know what ia truco, puro, and good; and 
thorefore, while sin might bo unknown to sinless Adam, holinesa 
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could not bo unknown; nor could tho subsequent knowledge and 
practice of moral ovil, obliterate from his mind the actual know- 
ledge of what was morally good, though he had ceased to love, or to 
practise it, The mind of the first man must, therefore, have beon 
tho dopository of all the principal cloments of moral truth, and it is 
natural to suppose, that these elements nust have beon, in ono form 
or another, however imperfectly, transmitted to his descendants, 
many generations of whom had risen to maturity, before he re. 
turned to the dust, from which he was formed. 

Tho first crime of which we are informed, after the fall, was fra- 
tricide. In this caso, by a direct divine decision, no doubt commu- 
nicated in a manner sufficiently impressive and intelligible to the 
tiuman family, then few in number, the criminal was condomued to 
be an oxile and vagabond, excluded from all the protection, and 
privileges of socioty, We seo hero, in tho case of murder, tho di- 
vino promulgation, and onforcoment, of a law absolutely necessary 
to tho safety and existence of all organized human society; and is 
it not probable, that, in the infancy of the world, men wore, oova- 
sionally at least, in other instances, directed by the suprome judgo, 
in dociding on cases of crimes affecting the vory oxistence of socicty, 
and the safety and woll-being of human life? In tho first agos of 
the world, tho laws of divine appointment may havo been very fow 
and simplo, and directed merely to tho prevention of somo of tho | 
most outragoous crimes; but even if they reforred to murder alono, 
in its various forms, they must have contained in thom the gorm, 
and principle, of all moral institutes. A law, meroly for the sup- 
pression, aud punishment of murder, naturally loads to the esta- 
blishment and recoguition of an authority iu society, ar in the 
moral sentiments of men, for the prevention of murder at loast; 
and, consequently, of other crimes connected with, or leading to its 
perpetiation, and tho eaporience of society would soon lead it to 
visit with the samo, or with mitigated penaltios, the various offoncos 
ont of which that greatosé of all orimos, already so marked out by 
the divine vengeance, is genorally found to procecd. 

Without, therefore, supposing the oxisignee, at an early period, of 
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any oxtensive revelation of a diyino moral law, forming tho basia 
of all humat moral knowledge, wo havo at loast, in the divine do- 
cision in the cage of the eldest son of tho first man, a fundamental 
moral law, both tho enactment and onforcomont of which, must havo 
boon known to overy ono of tho human family, as tho ooonsion of it 
must have mado an indolible improssion on tho minds of all; and 
tho brand fixod on tho first murderor, must have mavkod, in a man- 
nor, novor to bo cffaced from the human mind, the divino indignation 
against his crimo. Tho sinfulness of murdor, and of tho crimes and 
passions loading to it, could not fail to bo perceived, and thus a 
conscience, cithor accusing or excusing, with respect to them, must 
have at once boon prodiced in tho human mind, The fact, that Adant 
had divino communications before the fall, seoms not only to imply 
‘that he had information about right and wrong, but thaé he had also 
recoiyed directions about divine worship, But whothor ho had thon 
received any such diroctions or not, it svoms noxt to cottain, that he 
must have done so soon aftor tho fall; as tho carly institution of 
aucrifices proves, that, with rospect to thom, at lonst, a positive rovo~ 
lation must have boon recoivod, oither by Adam, or tis sous. No- 
thing can bo more irrational, than to supposo that the first sacrifices 
were prosonted withont any divine command, especially, as wo avo 
informed that ono kind of offoring was approved and accepted by 
God, and tho other was not. Tho ono must have boon prosontod in 
aecordanco with tho rulos laid down in the rovoalod Jaw on tho aub- 
ject, and was, thorefore, accoptod as an act of dovotion, oxprossive 
of faith and obedionco; and tho other was rojootod, booanso it was 
not offered in a manner agrocable to tho institutod ritual, whilo tho 
sentiments of tho offorer, had no due roference to tho rou! object of 
the divine appointmont, in consequence of which alono, {i was ron» 
dered lawful to prosont an offering, or sacrifice, at all. It sooms 
unnatural to suppose, that, in tho vory frst ago of tho world, man, 
of himself, should have adopted the opinion, that the Creator sould 
bo conciliated by the destruction of his own unoffending creatures ; 
and tho simple fact that such u modo of worship was resorted to, by 
tha first of mon, sooms, of itsolf, sufllciont to cohvinco us, tliat bo- 
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fore it was practised, n divine reyolation, enjoining and regulating 
it, had boon proyiously reccived. If a 1cvelation had been thns 
carly reeoiyed, communicating a ritual for divine worship, it is difl- 
onlt to conceive that the great outlines, at least, of moral institutes, 
had not in a similar mannor been taught, especially, as wo find a 
distinct Jaw with respect to murder, actually enforced—and also 
that in the subsequent Mosaic revolation, tho ritual, and moral 
parts of the divine law, are mot only connected, but blonded to- 
gother. 

That men should have been directed to perform, in a gtyen way, 
a number of religions rites, without any idea being communicated 
to thom respecting thoir moaning and object, it is not easy to be- 
Jievo; and it is equally diMcult to supposo, that the regulation of 
omblomatical ritos, should have been mado the solo matter of reye- 
lation, whilo mon wore left without any indication of tho divino 
will, with respect to thoir motal conduot. Is it likely that mon 
should havo boen directed to offer sacrifices, without any explana~ 
tion of thoir meaning or object? and whon they woro ordered to pro- 
sont them as an atonomont for thoir sins, is if at all probable that 
no moral Jaw had boon givon, by which it might be known what 
actions woro sinful, so as to require, for their purgation, the preson~ 
tation of appointed snorifoial victims 7 

It is plainly stated in seripture, that in tho antediluyian syorld, 
tho groat mass of mankind doparted from tho worship and fear of 
God, and practised tho grossest vices. That some, howevor, oon- 
tinued stedfast in the tru faith, is also clearly intimated. “ Enoch 
walked with God,” and Noah was righteous and a “ preacher of 
rightoousness.” We have no means, however, of ascertaing tho 
oxtont of thoir knowlodgo, cither of God, or of moral truth, In 
thoir faith or religious beliof, thoy, no donbi, adhered to those 
doctrines respecting God and his Iaw, which had beon revealed to 
thoir fathors, or moro immodiately to thomsclves; and, in divine 
worship they, doubtloss, obsorved such rites as had been divinaly 
enjoined, and established, and were consequently accoptable to the 
supromie object of thoir sincere dovotion—God, the Oreator and 
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Presorvor of all! That the antediluyian Patriarcghs—tho men who 
continued true to tho primativo faith, did worship the Living and 
otly God, and nono but Him—is cortain; and that this worship 
was presented ina way, which, though not fully recorded, had been 
divinely instituted, and was entirely acecptablo to God, it sooms 
‘Impossible to doubt, 

The flood, again, reduced the humau race to a single family, in 
which the knowlodgo of the true God, and of his moral law, was 
cortainly preserved, We haye ronson to belicyo, also, that a 
divinely appointed ritual of worship oxisted, ‘porhaps not in a 
writton form, but transmitted oially from age to age, by the Pa- 
triarolis of the race. In considoring this now state of things, out of 
which all tho anciont systems of paganism gradually arose, wo hayo 
first to turn our attention to tho state and charactor of Noah's 
family, which, according to tho sacred narrative, consisted of oight 
persons. Some, indeed, hayo supposed, that, in addition to thoso, 
there wero somo othors, sciyants or depondonts, whom it is not usual, 
in such cases, to mention; but of this thoro is no ovidoncow hatovor. 

Tt becomes & point of no small importance, in ondeayouving to 
account for the spoody corruption of tho world, aftor tho flood, to 
onquita,-—What was tho atate of religion aud morality in fhe family 
of, Noah? ‘Was that family composod ontirely of doyout povsons, 
liko tho Putrinych himsolf, or was it taintod, in somo dogroo, with 
tho vicos of the antediluvian world, in which wo ave told, that * all 
flosh had corrupted its ways.” Tho sacred writor informs us, thas 
tho character of Noah, as the only individual who still continued to 
practiso righteousness, or to worship God accoptably, was tho enuse 
of his being sayed. ‘Whother or not lus sons wero, any of them, 
of the same charactor, porsonally, wo ave not cortain, Noah was, 
however, both # boliever in tho true God, and a “ preachor of righte- 
ousness,” or of- that system of religion, and morals, thon rovenled. 
Tlo was accepted, and his family was prosoryed, on agoount of his 
ofnith, in what was then known, or rovealod, respecting God, and 
his law, and his worship; whatever may havo beon tho oxtent of 
that knowledge of divine truth, which, other ho or others, ab that 
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timo, possessed. But, whatever may haye been the actual charactor 
and amount of the divine communications, made to the ancesters of 
of Noah, and preserved by him, or received directly by himsoetf, 
thero can bo little doubt but they contained, both a directory for 
divine worship, and a code of moral rules, for in the wholo course 
of the subsequent patriarchal history, it seems to be always taken for 
granted, not only that the true God was known, before the timo of 
Moses, but that there were overywhora, oll known forms of wor- 
ship, and acknowledged laws of morality. Thege laws wore con- 
stantly acted on by the Patriarchs, while we find thom also in the 
usual practice of the divinely appointed rito of sucrifico; and, evon 
among the corrupt tribes of Canaan, we find a recognition of the 
true God, as giving his sanction to oaths, and solemn compacts. 
That tho infant nations were, even in tho days of Abraham, rapidly 
degonorating into gross superstition, aud open vice, is every, where 
roanifest ; but this was ovidently in doflance of laws and precepts of 
divine origin, not obsourely reyealed to a fow, but generally known 
aud understood, There was, in short, a system of religions worship 
and moral principles from which, as early as the time of Abraham, 
a large portion of mankind departed, not ignorantly, but wilfully ; 
so that leaving the true religion, and falling into idolatrous prac- 
tices, was the result of a deterioration of morals, altogothor withaut 
exouse, ind is, therefore, always condemned, as an open and doliberaty 
rebellion against the well known laws of God. Idolatry is tievor, 
at lonst in its origin, reprosented as the result of ignorance, but of 
vico, It never could have been adopted from ignorance, though it 
may often be coutinued from tho want of knowledge of any bettor 
mode of worship; but in no civilized country has it ever oxisted, 
without boing, more or less, strongly protested against, by many of 
the wisest and best of the community. Its principal recommendation 
in almost every country, down to the present day, has boon, that its 
services are a system of public amusement, or of licontious indal- 
gence; so that, in somo parts of the world, to bo religious and to 
bo of loose morals, are almost equivalent terms, while to be sceptical 
respecting ihe popular religion, or provalont superstitions, is a 
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mark of a mind superior to tho gross and immoral practices, usnally 
connected with idolatrons rites. This has always beon, and is stil] 
the case, in India, Idolatry, as publicly practised, has novor baon 
the religion of the most learned, though for intorosted and social 
purposos, they may yory often, not only havo publicly acquicaced in 
it, but oyon bostowod on it encouragement and patronage. 

The first thing that Noah did after tho flood, was to “ build an 
altar unto the Lord,” and not to any one, or more inforior deitios ; 
nud upon that altar he prosonted offerings “of ovory clean boast, 
and of every fowl’—tho same ritual boing obsorved, apparontly, 
as that aftorwards confirmod by Moses; so that it sooms impossiblo 
to regard the coromonial hero practised as of more hwnan institution, 
as tho same gonoral rules wero acted on by Noah, that wore aftor- 
wards moro fully defined, in the sacred writings still oxiant. Tho 
distinction between clean and unolean animals; that is, botwoon 
such as may, or may not, bo lawfully used in sacrifices, was ovidontly 
anterior to tho Moniao dispousation, and was not peculiar to tho 
suplomentary Israclitish law; but was dorived from tho still moro 
anciont revelations, originally given to the human race; and tho 
prosonting of uucloan things in sacrifloe was a part of the darliost 
apostasy of tho nations, as woll as thoir presenting thom to “ de. 
mons, or inferior imaginary dcitios, and not to God.” Tt is, thore- 
foro, ovident that tho truco God, and his worship, wore known, in 
tho ages that preceded and followed the flood, and that divine rovo- 
lation was possessed; and that, whatoyor may have beon the oxtont 
of that rovolation, it, most probably, containod suficiont instruction 
in tho rules of morality, to diroot mon in all important particulars, 
so us to leave them inexensable on the ground of any alleged igno- 
ranoe of right and wrong, Boforo the divorgonco of the human 
fnmily, therefore, into difforont branches, so as to originate separate 
nations, all its mombors werd possossod of tho knowlodgo of tho true 
God, a divinely instituted roligion, and a moral Jaw, for the gonoral 
guidance of thoir conduct; so that none of tho ancostors of iho 
human raco, after the flood, were left, with rogpoct to any of those 
things, entirely dostituto of divine revelation. 
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REMARKS ON THE MIGRATIONS OF THE MANUTIC NATIONS.——THAIR SXPULSION 
FROM A8TA AND SETTLEMENT 1N AFRICA,—SLATS OF TOE SEMETIC RACH 
SOUT OF THE CAUCASUS,—JAPHETIC ON INDO-LUROPEAN RAC 8,—THEIR 
FARLY MIGRATIONS,~-OfLTS NOT A SUPARATE RACE, AS PROVED BY A 
COMPARISON OF LANGUAGR WITR THOSE OF THE OTHDR EUROPEAN AND 
INDIAN NATIONS —BRAHMANS AND KHATRIAS8 OF INDIA,—-MEDGO-BACTRIAN 
ORIOIN, 


Tne sin of drunkenness, into which Noah foll some time after the 
flood, occasioned a peculiar manifestation of the charactors of his 
sons, Two of thom, Shem and Japhet, who scem to have boon 
virtuous men, were naturally much grieved at their father’s sin, and 
the indecont oxposure which it had oconsioned. They were, there- 
fore, anxious to concoal it, both from their own oyes, and from those 
of others, while their brother Iam, who probably had led a profli- 
gato life, and boon, therofore, subjected to roproof, would seom to 
havo takon a malignant ploaswo in his father’s unhappy fall, and 
published it as tho subjoot of ridionlo, or porhaps of triumph. Tow 
long it was after the food whon this affvir happoned, wo have no 
moans of ascortaining, but it probably was a good many years; aa 
Canaan, the fourth son of Iam, who is not spoken of ag having had 
any sons while in the ark, is singled out as tho spacial object of the 
paternal imprecation. This remarkable ourse, generally regarded 
as prophotionl, may, therefore, be considered as haying been pro- 
nounced soyeral years at least after the flood, when the human 
family had inoreased to o considerable, though os yot undivided 
community, still perlaps inhabiting the mountain range, ou which 
tho ark had grounded. 

Tho question hore naturally suggosts itself—Was not the curso 
pronounced on Iam for his ynfilial conduct, a real sentoneo of 
evconmunication, or exile, from all tho privileges of society ns 
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thon existing? It seoms very probable that it was so. Iam was 
alyoady at the head of a considorablo family, though it is diMoult 
to conceive why his fourth son Oanaan, should have beon singled 
out, 28 a poouliar object of the curso, unloss it bo supposod, that he 
yas old onongh to have beon a sharor of his father’s guilt; whioh 
would placo the’ovont a good many yoars after tho flood. But 
however long it may have beon, Noah was cvidently still tho solo 
patriarchal soyeroign of the wholo human raco; and tho sentence 
prononnoed by him on Tam, must have boon at onco effective, in 
cutting off both him and his family, from all the important priyi- 
legos of tho only, contral, and organized community of mon, which 
had then boon formed, aud of which Noah was still the'ohief, Tho 
event was, thorofore, not improbably, tho first cause of promaturo 
colonization, and the consoquont barbarism of somo of tho oarliost 
nations, by the broaking up of the first human post-diluvian so- 
cicty; and at tho samo timo tho ongin of a roligious apostasy, 
which ultimately produced among tho Ilamotio nations, tho moat 
licontious and degrading systoms of idolatry, which the world has 
over soon. 

Tho family of am sooms, therefore, to have boon tho first that 
migrated from the primoval soats of mankind, in the olovated 
yogions of wostorn Agia, near tho sources of tho Euphrates and 
Tigris, Their courso would scom to have boon chiofly along tho 
banks of theso rlvors—whero wo find their carliost soats, and whore 
thoy engaged in the project of building tho towor of Babel, and 
thenoo woro disparsed in yarions directions, Passing, from tho 
lowor Euphrates, along tho shoros of tho, Persian Gulph, where 
somo of the eqrlicst traces of human habitation aro still to bo acon, 
they pooplod tho congia of oastorn Arabia, and passing tho navrow 
straits, ab the mouth of the Red Soa, first colonizod north-oastorn 
Afrioa, still known by the namo of Habash, dovived most probably 
from Shaba, tho anciont namo of Abysinia, including part of Uman 
or south-oastern Arabia, This name was giyon uo doubt to tho 
whole vegion, from its being chilly poopled by that branch of the 
Outhites, desconded from Shaba tho grandson of Tam, from whom 
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most of the barbarous nations inhabiting castern Africa would scom 
to have sprung. The name Tabash is not only still applied, in the 
East, to that part of Africa, but often to the whole continent, ° 
Other branches of the family of Iam took a direction more to 
tho south-west, and at a very early period colonized the easton 
shores of the Moditorrancan, or the countries of Syria and Palos- 
tine; soa coasts aud banks of rivers, being yory naturally colon- 
jzed bofore othor regions, in consequence of their boing most 
acoossiblo, Thoso Iamite iribes of Canaan, espapially, seom to 
haye had at first a semi-republician form of government, having 
chiefs or kings, not entirely independont of the suffrages of tho 
people. Still there seems to haye boon among them a general 
tendency to absolute monarchy. From tho castern coasts of the 
Moditerranean, they appear, at ® very carly period, to have passed 
into Egypt, whore their first groat oivilizod kingdom was formed, 
and thence ultimately te have colonized tho extensive regions of 
northorn, and western Africa. In the absence, howevor, of all 
traces of history, it is impossible oven to conjecture, when the 
various nations of that great continont reached their prosont 
soats, and sunk to their present stato of barbarism. In all com. 
trios, conqnest, and colonization have always rolled on in successive 
wayos, onoh wave absorbing, or broaking, and soattoring into 
insignificant portions, tho ono that proceded it;—and of suoh 
broken fragments of earlier nations, tho uncivilized tribes of 
southern Africa, and other countries soom to consist, But from 
Egypt, no suffloiontly povworful tido of civilized” migration, over 
rolled into Africa, either to displace, or absorb, its barbarism; 
for whatover may bave been the civilization of ancient Egypt, or of 
other parts of northein Africa, it never seems to lave had a 
power sufficiently expansive, to extond itself southward, in tho 
track of the more oarly aud rude colonists of that groat continent; 
and thus to connaot them with the general civilization of the world. 
Physicial obstacles had, no doubt, much influence, in preventing tho 
extension, to the south, of Egyptian civilizations but probably the 
systom of onste, prevalent on the banks of the Nilo, led, as it has 
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done, on thosé of tho Ganges, to that carly coxsation of all progross, 
which resulted in tho shuttiig out of civilization from the interior of 
Afrion; and ultimately to the comparativo barbarism of Egypt 
itsolf* 

From that invaluablo fragmont of oarly history, contained in tho 
tonth chapter of Gonosis, so romarkably corroborated by modorn 
research, wo learu that Cush the oldest son of Ham, settled with 
his descondants on the banks of the Tigris, or betwoon that river 
and the Euphrates, while tho othor branchos of tho samo family 
took a more southorly direction, Iis son Nimrod wo wre told was 
the founder of a kingdom, probably tho first that ovor oxisted, and 
seems to havo beon so, by subjooting othors to his authority, by 
aggrossion and violonoo, Wo aro told that ho built Babol, or 
Babylon, Ie was, thoroforo, probably tho loader of tho purty, 
whose language was confounded, in attempting to orcct a towor or 
fortross, for the purposo of scouring universal dominion, Ilo is 
called a mighty hunter, possibly from his prowoss in tho destruction 
of dangerous animals, but moro likely from his boing a huntor of 
mon, or a poworful maraudor, whose deeds of yiolonco ostwblishod 
his authopity over tho thon thinly peopled regions around, aud 
first lod to the concentration of mon, in fortiflod oltios, for mutual 
dofonso ; and consequontly to tho formation of largor and more 
poworful communitios than, at that oarly poriod, had oyor oxisted, 
hofore—communitios aiming at universal empire ; thoir strong holds, 
being designed to svcuro thom against the combined yougeanco of 
thogo who might be provoked by’ thoir lawloss agrossions. 

One of the most anciont cities of tho world was Ninoyoh, foundod 
by Asshur, from whom tho Assyrian ompirve dorived both its otlgin. 
and name, Io is montioned aa going forth from tho land of Shinar, 
and building Nineveh, and several other oitios, on tho Buphratos 


, ind Tigris, which makes it somewhat doubtful, whothor or not lio 


was the same Asshur who is roferred to ag tho aocond son of Shem, 
Tf, howovor, he wits tho samo Asshur, it shows that tho Assyrians 
wore, in genoral, of the Somotic race, as wore, probably from their 
language, tho tribos of tho Chaldoans, se that {t becomes highly, pro- 
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bablo that the descendents of Lfam novor possessed any‘ of the coun- 
trios on the upper Euphrates, and Tigris, though thoy held, for a 
long period, the provinces farther down those rivers, Babylon boing 
their chiof oity, and the contro of their power; from which they wore 
ultimately driven by the Modos and Porsians, the descendants of 
Japhot, mixed with the Elamites, a tribe of the progony of Shem, 
inhabiting the country to the north-east of tho Tigris, betweon 
Media Magna and the Porsian Gulph. hero is every reason to 
Dolieve that the samo races occupy the same regions to the present 
day, being partly of Sometic, and partly of Japhetic origin—thus 
forming a olass of nations betweon the Caspian Sea, and the Persian 
Gnlph, consisting of a mixtme of tho pure Semotic, with the Indo- 
European rcos, with whom they border, and by whom they have 
boon frequently conquered, and ruled; while tho moro southern 
tribes of the Arabian Peninsula hayo vomained, to the prosent day, 
almost purely Semotio. 

Tho second son of Ham, Misr, or Misraim, or, rather, his desoond~ 
ants, migrated more to the south-west than the Outhites, and seem 
to havo colonized Egypt, and tho parts of Afrion to tho westward ; 
while the tiibos descended from Canaan, tho fourth son of Tam, 
sottlod, as we havo seon, in Palostine, and other districts on the 
shores of the Mediterranoan. Afterwards, on being, for bho most 
part, oxpelled by tho Israclites, they retired into northern Africa, 
anil formed tho state of Carthage, and other colonios, A portioit 
of the original stook, howovor, Jong continued to flourish on tho 
cogst of Palestine, especially in the commercial cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, till, on tho ruin of those cities, thoy fled into their Afrioan 
colonies, or became mixed with tho conquoring nations of anothor taco, 

Phut, the third son of Ham, is not mentioned as having had any , 
sons, If ho had any descendants, they may have been too insig- 
nificant to be worthy of montion, or been absorbed among other oog~ 
nate tribes; or, it is possible, that they may have been tho pro- 
genitors of some of the smaller, or uncivilized tribes, whose names 
have been passed over, as they never hold any distinguished placa 
in history, . 
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It would thus soem that tho doscondants of Ham, as far as thoy 
continued together in organized communities, migrated, in gonoral, 
towards tho south; nor can it ensily bo donbted, that, from tho 
onrliost ages, thoy have formed tho basis of tho population of 
Aftioa; though other races have ocoastonally had a footing in somo 

of the northern parts of that groat continent, where both tho So- 
motio racos from Asia, and tho Japhotio fiom Enropo, havo, at 
times, had the governmontal ascondency, though they never con~ 
stituted a largo portion of the people, in any African country, 
And although the doscondants of Iam, at first, peopled a large por- 
tion of south-western Asin, from the Euphrates and Tigris to tho 
Red Sea, they wore early oxpollod from those regions, and passed 
into Africa, whoro thoy aro still to be found; and though frag- 
ments of the raco may still exist in Asia, it is not probablo that 
any great Asiatio people is of anything liko pnro Tamotic doscont. 

That the nations dosconded from Iam woro tho first who oponly 
Goparted from the truo patriarchal 1cligion, simplicity of mannors, 
and purity of morals, seoms to be most ovident from all tradition ; 
and that thoy wore, oven in tho carliosé ages, tho most dopravad 
and Heontions of tho human raco, and tho most addicted to the im- 
purest kinds of idolatry, and most likely tho originators of idolatry 
itself; the Mosaic sciiptaros, and tho wholo courso of snerod hig« 
tory, beny constant witnoss; and tho idolatrios of most ofhor nationa, 
aro, more or less, traceable to this apostato race, It was; no doubt, 
on this account, that tholr possossions in Asia, woro, by divino in- 
terposition, transforred to tho doscondants of Abraham—~n worslp- 
por of tho true God, and a mombor of tho family of Shom, ‘Tho 
abominations practised by thom, wore always hold up te the abhor. 
ronoa of the worshippors of Johovah, and tho imitation of vhom waa 
most strictly forbidden, and most sovorely punished; whilo thoir 
expulsion, by miraculous monng, from the land which thoy onco por+ 
sossod, was always ioforred to, ag a sulutary warning against thofr 
gross idolatry, and its accofpanying licentiousness, Palostino, 
and tho neighbouring country of Egypt, both peopled by the raco of 
Ham, would scom to havo been tho flat to become thoroughly cor- 
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rupted, and depraved, both in religion and morals. But this race 
has, for more than two thousand yeara, perished from the soil of 
Palastine, and in Egypt has sunk to be the slayos of goneratidn 
after generation, cither of Semetio or Japhetic conquerors; while 
tho degradation and woes of tho other regions of Africa, in all past 
ages, have awfully fulfilled the prophetic curse of Noah on his un~ 
dutiful son—* A servant of servants shatl he be to his brethren.” 

Besides tho greater nations, constituting tho main body of the 
Hamotic race, it would soem not improbable, that there wore many 
smaller tribes of them, who, migrating in various directions, origin- 
ated a number of the barbarous races, forming the aborigines of 
countries afterwards conquered and colonized by moro civilized 
nations, Not a fow of these tribes would soom to haye been go- 
parated from the main body of mankind, while civil institutions, 
wore but in their infancy, and bofore any definite systems of re- 
ligious knowledge, or philisophical doctrines had beon formed. Many 
of thom were, no doubt, exiles driven out from socioty, in conse- 
quenco of cimes or insubordination; and hence they naturally 
acquired a very unsocial character, which led them to incronse 
moro and more in ferosity, while thoir habits of life,—the priva-~ 
tion to which they were exposed,—as woll as tho wimatural proxi- 
mity of rolationship between the sexes, occasioned in the course of 
ages of residence, or wandoring in uncultivated wilds, tho gradual 
dovolopment of physical poculiaritios, in oach soparate family, or 
tribe, suflojontly distinct to give it the appearance of haying had 
a MBoront origin, from the main body of mankind, 

While tho languages spoken by tho principal civilized nations, 
continued to bo comparatively fow, aud to have a closo affinity to 
each othor, these scattered tribes, having but fow wants and yory 
littlo intercourse with others, gradually lost, or corrupted thoiy 
original dialects, till they retained but few traces of their con- 
nexion with the languages of othor nations. When onco the moro 
powerful civilized races began to extend thomselves, it seama to 
have eon gradually, and in regularly organized bodies, who easily 
sondugred and subyerted the ruder tribes by whom thoy had boon 
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precoded, Extermination sometimes took placo, but moro fro- 
quontly the earlier inhabitants of tho countries, subdued and re- 
solonized, wore turnod into a servilo raco, Many of them retired, 
or were driven into mountain fastnossos, whoro they avo still to 
be found, over all oastorn Asia, from the Taurus to cape Comorin, 
as woll as along all tho mountain rangos on tho frontiers of India, 
Turkestin, and China. Thoy differ widely in physical form, foa- 
tures und colour, as woll as in langunge, mannors, and roligion, 
from all the more civilized nations inhabiting tho plains; but that 
at an carly poriod they were the sole possessors of many of thoso 
regions, there can bo little reason to doubt, whatever opinion may 
bo formed rospocting their origin, Thoir gonoral resomblanco to 
tho Ilamotic nations of Africa, though nono of them are of tho 
pure negro type, in its full deyolopmont, favours the opinion that, 
in part at least, thoy aro of tho samo original stock; whilo tho 
darkness of their comploxion, is much greater than that of tho regu- 
lar Ilindoo tribes, and other nations of Japhotio, or Oanonsian ori- 
gin, who seem to have reached their prosont seats at a lator poriod, 
by succossive migrations, onch migration forming tho basis of 0 
caste, Theso migratious of tho moro civilizod Caucasian nations, 
probably, howevor, wero vory gradual movomonts from tho vast 
rogions of contral Asia, towards the more fortilo plains of India, not 
of snvaga hordes, but of civilizod bodios of mon, carrying with them 
thé arts of life, and perhaps oven tho knowlodgo of lottors. 
Though it may bo admitted that tho laws of Manu, and othor monu« 
monts of ancient Hindoo litorature, boar ovident marks of hyving 
been actually producod in India, and uot in contral Asia, boforo 
tho Hindoo raco had sottled to tho south of the Hamalaya monn. 
tains, yot thore is no trace of their civilization having origingtod 
in Tndia, but all their traditions refor, moro or legs, to tho north and 
north-west; or the regions between India and tho Canorgus, 
beyond the lofty Kailasa, on whose snowy poak the gods and doifled 
progenitors, or patriarchs, of mankind, sit outhronod in glory, above 
tho reach of mortal vision. Though thoro may bo, therofore, o 
considerable mixturo of Ilametic tribes umong tho aborigines of 
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India, there can be little doubt but the highor or purer castes 
of Tindoos, are of Caucasian—and more particularly of Japhotic 
origin, and conacquently of the same great family, with the nations’ 
of Europe. 

Wo have already seon that the tribes descended from Ham, 
generally, migrated towards tho south and south-west, and wore 
gradnally followed by tho Sometio tribes, who, from a very carly 
period, had possessions in the samo direction, as Syria reosived 
its name of Aram, from Aram, the youngest son of Shom, Ulti- 
mately, tho descendants of Shem, entirely expelled tho Hamites 
from their Asiatic possessions, having driven the greater part of 
thom into Africa, where thoy still form the mass of the population, 
The Somotio nations continue to ocoupy the samo countries thus 
taken possession of by them at an early poiod, as, with a slight 
intermixturo, of Turks, and other Japhotio races, thoy still form tho 
population of the A.abian peninsula, aa well ag of most of tho other 
oountrios south of the Tanrus, 

While the Somotic nations thus settled in their present abodas, in 
the south-western parts of Agia, tho numerons tribes descended from 
Japhet took yarious directions, along the mountain ranges and high 
tablo land of contial Asia, colonizing tho countries near the sou ces 
of tho Tigris and Euphrates, dnd tho shores of the Caspian and 
Black Soa, both of which they had peopled at a period long beforo 
tho dawn of authontio history, Passing along the gront rivers that 
fall into thoso seas, they gradually poopled most of Asia Minor, and 
the yarious countries of Europe, to tho west and north-west. ‘The 
Colts, who wero tho carliest inhabitants of western Europe, whore 
soveral nations of thom aro still found, Soom to have spread them. 
solves to the wostward, at a vory early ago, carrying with them tho 
patriarchal forms of sovioty, boing ruled by horeditary chioftains, 
similar to those among tho Sometio tribos in tho days of Abraham, 
and still oxisting among tho Biddwin Arabs and Turkomans, 

At tho earliost historical poriod, the Celtic races occupied nearly 
the.same regions in which they are still to be found. Herodoins 
mentions them as dwedling about the sources of the Ister, and near 
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the Pyrenees; and it is unknown how many ages they may havo 
bodn there, before the time of this most anciont historian, Britain 
‘vas, likely, also pooplod, at an equally carly poriod, by tho sano 
yaco; as tin, supposed to hayo beon first brought from Coinwal by 
tho Tyvians, was in use, in wostorn Asia, during tho Trojan war, 

Some havo supposed the Colts to bo of Sometio origin, from thoir 
physioul characteristics, as woll as from thoir patriarchal forms of 
govornmont, Tho formor, however, 1s mose o fanciful than a rol 
resemblance ; and the latter may bo equally woll accounted for by 
the probable fact, that thoy had léft tho primoval seats of the 
Japhetic, or Indo-European race, boforo its institutions wore de- 
yolopod, and while the patriarchal forms of goyernmont wore 
still general, as thoy probably continnod to bo for somo centuries 
after the flood, That the Ooltio languagos aro not of tho Somotio, 
but of tho Indo-Kuropean, or Japhotioc class, has now boon oloarly 
established; so that thore can bo Httlo doubt but that tho dialocts 
spoken on the mountains of Wales and of Scotland, havo a much 
noarer rolationship to thoso nod on tho banks of tho Gangos, and 
Jumnn, than to those hemad on the shores of the Rod Sea, or tho 
Jordan. 

Many other tribos, bosides tho Ooltic, would apponr to havo 
sproad from tho Oduoasus to tho wost and north-wost, at a yory 
early age, ‘Cho yarious families that ultimately formed the Ger- 
manic nations, inhabited difforont parts of tho north-oast of Burope, 
and north-west of Asia, and woro in gradnal progross towards tho 
woeat and south, long bofore any history was writton; but tho gront 
stem of tho Japhotic raco, though sending forth offshoots principally 
to the wost and cast, would soom' to havo lang continued to ocoupy 
the countries whore ié lad first beon planted, near the olovatéd 
apot whore tho ark grounded, and Noah raised bis altar and wor- 
shipped the Lord. The Russians dro montionod by TTorodotua, 
Strabo also describes them as having oconpicd the mouths of the 
Tanais and Boristhones. Thoy did not, thorefore, migrate far from 
the original home of their ancestor, Japhot. Tho Ilungamans, 
Ostiaks, ond Siborian Tschudes, who sponk cognate langnagos, and 
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at first wore settled botwoon"tho Caucasus and tho southern part of 
the Uvalian mountams, it is evident, all belong to tho same 
1260, . 

That the Greoks and Romaus migrated into southorn Europa, in 
various directions from the neighbourhood of the Caucasus, is tni- 
vorsally admitted, though the formor, no donbt, recoived much of 
their knowledge and civilization from the Tumite nations of Egypt 
and Phonicia, with tho latter of whom, especially, they wore for 
long in constant intercourse. ‘ . 

As wo have montioned the languages of Europe generally, both 
auciont and modern, as boing of theesamo class with those of India, 
in consequenco of which philologists uow usually call them tho 
Indo-Buropean class; a fow instances of agreement, or resomblance 
aniong these languages, may put this point in a clearer light, espe- 
cially, to those, who haye not had opportunities for investigating the 
subject. Dr. Pritchard, in his work on the eastern origin of tho 
Ocltic nations, has compared the Celtic dinloots, with the Sanserit, 
Grook, Latin, Teutonic, and other languages of tho samo olass ; ja 
all of which such a number of important words, expressive of tho 
most ossontinl ideas of mon, in all statos of sooloty, is to bo found, 
ontirely or nearly tho same, that if scoms ovidont that, though tho 
Colts may havo migrated at a poriod so emly as to havo boon 
provious to the dato of most of tho Onnonsian traditions, and insti- 
tutions, still found in groator perfootion among tho othar branches 
of tho Indo-European race, thoy are novertholoss of the samo gone- 
ral family, and though their languages have branchod farther from 
tho original root, they are, no doubt, merely off-shoota from the 
same gioat Caucasian stock, 

There aro six Celtic dialects remaining, cithor spokon, or preser- 
yod in books, viz. :—tho Wolsh, Irish, Gaolic, Gornish, Manks, and 
Armoricau, Lotus compare a fow words of theso with some of tho 
Indo-European words of the same import, beginning with tho word 
father, for which overy languago must havo a precise oquiyalout, 
English, father Gorman, faders Latin, pator ; Porsian, pidr 
Sauserit, pita, and pitr, Agothor word in Sanserit for ancestor ia 
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ddda, and also tdt, for father ; whilo tlie Welsh has ddd oxactly tho 
sane, outting off the a at the termination, which in Sansovit ie not 0, 
voal part of the word. In somo of thoso languages, tho p is tunod 
into f,as in the German and English, but this isa vory common 
change thvongh the wholo class, and ocenrs ofton in tho samo Jan- 
guage, tho words boing pronounced both ways. Auothor instanco 
may be given in the word for mother, Tho German and othor 
languages of tho north of Huropo has moder; Persian, mdder, and 
md; Latin, mater; Sanserit, mdta ;—mama and ma are algo used in 
several of the Indian, as woll as Europoan languages. Again, in 
English, wo havo brother; Welsh, brawd, plural, brodyr » Teutonis, 
brothar ; Erse, brothair ; Gothic, bruder s Porsian, birddar » Latin, 
fratey ;° Sausorit, bhratr ; indnstani, bhdi, (merely the Sanserit 
word softened); Russian, brat, Again, in Tnglish, daughter + 
Gothio, dauhkicr » Gorman, tochtar ; Porsian, dochtar s Sansovit, 
duhitra, and duhita; Coltic, dear, or dehar; Greek, thugater, In 
most Indian languages the Sanscrié words aro used, a0 that it is not 
nocossary to spocify thom hero, 
*YVo may tnke another specimen of a word for which all nations 
must havo an oquivalont. English, stars Gorman, stem; Gothia, 
stairno s Scotch séaren ; Armorican, steren ; Wolsh, sen + Pasian, 
sitdra ; Sansorit, téra, Indood almost all tho olomonts, or prinai- 
pal objeots in nature, might be gono through, and thousands of 
such coincidences might be pointed out, cortainly not accidental, but 
such as aro calculated to show, that all tho principal languages of 
the whole lino of conntrics, from tho straits of Gibralter, to 
China, are, in their essential elemonts, dorived from tho samo 
gonoral stock, and hayo in thoir grammatical struoturo, tho samo 
generio form. In some of those countrios, as in Persia, and Turkoy, 
thore has been a great influx of Somotio words, and even gramma- 
tiowl forms, from tho provalonce of Arabic, as tho language of 
roligion among tho Muhammadans; tnt the wholo class of Jangua- 
ges, is well as the physical peculiaritios of tho nations who spoak 
thom, bear the most evidont marks of s. common orign. 
While tho various colonins, of tho Japhotic raco, wore spreading 
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thomselves by difforont vontes, principally towards the wost and 
east, the main body would seem, for many ages, to have continued 
to inhabit the regions noay the Caucasus, remaining ossontially one 
people, though perhaps not undor any one government. Their 
colonics, undor various names, were rapidly oxtended, and some of 
thom goon rose to an eminence which entirely oclipsed, the more 
primitive nations from which thoy sprung, and whose traditions 
became blended with the numerous mythological legends, relating 
to the adventurous heroes, who Jed the bands of hardy colonists, or 
carly emigrants, in quest of new abodes in the countries now 
peopled by their doscondants. Many of those colonies no doubt 
consisted of parties of mon driven from home, either for crimes, or 
from being losors in struggles for powor; while others wero bold 
adventurers who sought for now and better homes, in more fortile 
and inviting parts of tho world, and gonorally ostablished them- 
selves by subduing, and reducing to a state of sorvitude, the less 
warlike or less oivilizéd tribes, who had gone before them. Undor 
tho general namo of Pelasgi, a great migration took place towards 
Enropo from central Asin, of tribes, probably not ossontially 
different oither in origin or character, from tho Iindoo races, who 
cither proviously to tho samo ora, or soon afterwards, beoamo tho 
predominant races in India, Many writors havo supposed, that 
they were actually a migration from India, but this is oxtromoly 
doubtful, unless we tako India in the wido sonso in which it was 
viewed, by many of tho ancients, as including some of tho 
countries of contral Asin to the north of the Hindoo Koh, or the 
Bastriana of the Greeks, , 

The Pelasgi voyaging in various ways by sea overran and peo- 
pled tho isles of Greece, and the coasts of a considerable portion 
of Europe and wostern Asia. Baron Cuvier from the groat reg- 
emblance betwoen the language of the Pelasgi, and tho Sansorit, 
was lod to conclude that they, and consequently tho groater part 
of the Greeks, wero originally from India, Io says, “The Polasgi 
wore originally from India, of which the Sansorit roots that ocour 
abundantly in their Innguage, do not permit us to donbé, It ig 
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possible that by crossing tho mountains of Porsin, thoy ponotrated 
as far as tho Canoasns; and from this point instead of continuing 
their route by land, they ombarked on the Black Soa, and mado 
f descont on tho coasts of Grocee.” That thoy camo from India, as 
this eminent man conjecturos, is oxceodingly improbable, as tha 
people of India have no traditions of ever having colonized to the 
wostward, nor is it likely they over would have dono go, with so 
many much more fertile and inviting countries opon to thom, ou 
their castorn frontiors; but that tho Pelasgi wore a branch of the 
sume great Caucasian family, who, after a considerable timo having 
oconpied some of the parts of central Asia, towards India, split into 
two divisions, tho one overrunning Thdia, or at Joast sottling in it; 
whilo the other. turned westward, towards Asia Minor and Groeoo, 
onrrying with thom tho same gonoral language and charactor, sooms 
yory likely; though the two branchos of tho samo stock coming 
under tho influence of vory different circumstances and ovonts, 
received altogothor anothor sort of social dovolopmont, Baron 
Onvier again obsorvos, that “The Sansorit language is tho most 
vogular that is known; and that it is especially romarkablo for tho 
civoumstanco, that it contains tho roots of tho various languagos of 
Enropo; of the Greok, Latin, Gorman, and Solavonio.” Woe may 
add that, it would bo ousy to provo this rolationship, of language, 
by oven thousands of coincidoncos, such as wo hayo already ad- 
Auood, and to include in tho class ovon tho Celtic dinlocta, though 
by a moro romoto relationship, than that sustained by tho Sansorit, 
to some of tho more castorn Jangunges of Europe, 

In speaking of the pooplo of India as of the samo great raco, 
with thoso of Gormany, England and othor European countries, we 
are merely reiterating the goneral opinion of some of tho most 
eminent writers on othnography; and at tho samo time giving, in 
somo dogree, tho result of our own observation, haying lind occasion 
to study tho languages and usagos of somo of tho principal oastorn 
branches of this great race, aud to converse with mon of different 
classes, from all the countrios east of tho Oaspian; whilo with those 
on the Furopean sido, most of us avo familiar, But when we 
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apoak of tho Caucasian race, as prinapally~ that of Japhet wo 
aro not to bo understood as oxcluding tho descondants of Shem, 
who also originally migrated, and that but to a short distance, 
from tho samo clovated rango, in tho neighbourhood of tho 
Lespian and Black Seas. The vast high regions of contral Asia, 
extending from tho Black Sea on tho wost 10 the desert of Kobi 
and the provinces of Kashgir on tho cast, and from the moun- 
tain ranges of tho Taurus, tho Ilindoo Koh, and Tlamalaya 
on the south to tho frozon and imponotrablo wilds of tho nerth, 
became at an carly pemod, as it was naturally suited to be- 
come the great fatherland of most of tho poworful races, that 
haye, one after anothor sptead thomselyes in overy diveotion, 
save to the north, oithor conquering, or colonizing tho rosb of 
world, Though called tho Caucasian 1a00, thoy can only be 
considorod os having originated in that mountain range, but 
Nave from the carliost ages of human history, occupied the wholo of 
tho regions of central Asin, sending forth migration after migration 
to colonize; or army after army, to overrun tho various countrigs 
poth of Enropo and Asia, whenever thoir hmdy and cnorgotia 
population, required onlarged means of subsistonco, All the 
nations of Europe, and most of those of Asia, with tho exception of 
those south of the Euphrates—from tho straits of Gibraltor, to tho 
Island of Japan—leaying out a fow fragmenta of tribes, that avo 
nations no longor, are bvidently from their features, langnagos, and 
Superstitions, of one great 1ace, distinguishable from thoso inhabit- 
ing the rest of the world ; and are all, no doubt, to be traced to him, 
respecting whom it was not only aaid—“ God shall enlarge Taphat,” 
—~but whose name— the Extender,” was prophetio of tho wide 
extension to which his 1ace was dostined. 
It would seom to be probable that, though the Colts wore of tho 
same great Caucasian race with the other nations of Europe, they 
*~ had long held a very isolated position in the most western conntrieg, 
not having been followed into thoir remoter seats, by any cognate 
invtiions for many ages. Theix connoxion with the more~zecont 
nating’ of eastern onigin, does not indeed appoar to haye peen 
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entircly Jost, and instances occured of Celtic tribes returning 
towards the east, and forming sotflomonts; and it is not unlikely 
that they had boen nt all times reeciving occasional accessions to 
thoir numbors, by smallor tiibos, or individuals joining them from 
the parent stock, besides that tho carly formation of Phanioinn 
trading colonios, on the coasts of westorn Europo, lod to a slight 
intormixture of other nations, from the shores of tho Moditorrancan 
with the pure Celts of the maritime portions of thoso countiigs, 
espociplly, from which the precious metals wore oxported, Thoir 
peculiar deyolopmont, however, indicated a long sopmation from 
other vacos of mankind, and thoir mannors and customs had 
Decomo so different from thoso of the cognate nations, that whon 
the latter began to move westward in largo bodios, instend of an 
vdsy amalgamation taking place, the most destiuetive wars were 
cariiod on, in which tho Celtic tribes, being groatly infoilor in 
physicial power, montal onoigios, and military skill, to the moro 
yecont Caucasian nations, wero gradually cxterminated, or driven 
into the less onviod mountain districts, whore tho only fragmonts 
of thom still romaining, aro to be found; though uo whore docs any 
pure Cellio community now oxist, their highor classes esposially 
having been for conturics completely amalgamated with tho dos- 
condants of the intrndors, by whom thoir ancosiors wore conqiored, 
Tho long residence of tho Coltio races on the samo soil, gayo thom 
tho charactor of an indigenous population, and such populations, as 
all history has shown, have always, without the infusion of now 
blood, beon rotrogrado, tho materials of whioh thoy are formed 
being too homogonoous, to haya any powerful prinoiple of activity 
to prompt to onward moyoment, The Atlantic ocenn ruined the 
Celtic nations, by 1ondoring them stationary within tho limits in 
which thoy were cooped up, by tho natural advance upon thom of 
far more powerful, and better consolidated races, having among 
thom a greater principle of adhesion—and (ollowing loadors choaon 
for their valour and talonts, unombarased by tho imbeoility of 
hereditary chiefs; who have beon tho ruin of all tho uations of the 
world, among whom thoy have evor oxisted, ho principle of 
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horoditary ohioftainship, is incompatible with high civilization, 
unless, as oxisting in connesion with other institutions, socuring its 
harmony with popular government ; and its existence among all iho 
the Celtic tribes, combined with a varioty of othor cansos, 
preoipitated thoir decline; while at tho same timo it has nbvays 
appeared, that tho Colts, though a hardy and valorous race, hayg 
every been ioo much distingnished by strong foclings, and vio~ 
lent passions, to hecoma, or to ramain a powerful people, whan 
brought into contact with races possessed of more stoady energies, 
clearer intelectual perceptions, and groater power of dotermined, 
and combined perseyerance. * 

Whatever, number, therefore, of Indo-European golonies, may 
have migrated at » yory carly poriod, and formed rudo and un-~ 
oivilizod nations, towards the west, or in other directions, there 
is every reason to bolicyo, that tho groat body of them, or the 
most civilized portion, romained for long comparatively noar thoir 
ofigina] soats in contral Asia. This powerful poople must haye 
had a considerable amount of civilization, and porhaps the know- 
ledge of lottors in vory anoiont times, as attosted by tho riso among 
thom of the religion of Zoroastor, and tho oaisting romains of tho 
Zondayesta, respecting the precise data of which it is not necessary 
here to inquire. Not only the countries round tho Black Soa, but 
tho vast regions to tho onst of the Guspian, whoro, in the Modo- 
Bactyian kingdom, the still oxisting religion of Zoroastor origins 
ated, wora peopled by the Indo-European race, offshoots from 
Which wore constantly sent forth, to people the various more distant 
regions of Asia, Tho more westorn portion of these trihes,,colo, 
nized the countries aronnd tho Black Sea—but not as mere wander 
ing tithes of savages, but as comparatively civilized bodios of 
adventurers, carrying with them in a considerably advanced stato, 
tho arts both of ponoe and war. Beforo thoy left homo to form naw 
settlements, they had among them al] the institutions of society, and 
aystoms of law and of government, nor did thoy colonize countyics 
afipiels waste, but, generally, subdued to a servile statp, Ale 
ride! taibas 9£ aboriginal inhabitants, while thay themselves cons, 
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tinned io onjoy a great amount of froofom, havitig horoditary 
ohiofs, but at the samo time, unlike tho Qolts, thoy formed re- 
publies of which their chiefs wore morely prosidonts, thongh thoir 
vank was ofton hereditary, Theso moving tribes, howevor, wero 
but moro fragments of the main body of the race, which always ox+ 
hibited a great powor of cohesion, though it allowed of much in- 
Ayidnal action. The extensive regions ocenpiod by tho AIndo- 
European family east of the Oaspian, were probably moro fortilo 
than now, though thoy still possoss a vast surface of productive soil, 
esposially along the Oxus, Jaxartes and othor rivers, which, after 
watering tho extensive plains through which thoy flow to tho wastt 
ward, ompty themselves into the Caspian and soa of Aral. These 
regions were probably among the first, over which tho great body of 
the Indo-European raco was sproad, which for long would appoar to 
have continued essentially the same poople. Tho central portion of 
tho race, howovor, inoroasing, and being most poworful and civilized, 
naturally pressed outward, which movomont nocossarily threw tho 
1ruder frontior tribos on othor nations, and thus gayo an advancing 
and aggressive charactor to the whole people, somewhat like that of 
the united statos of Amorica, and of our own colonies, Wars word, 
, thoroforo, provoked, and in evory case, the ndyancod partios, howoyer 
unjustifiable thoir aggrossions might bo, wore supported, (if thoy 
wore too weak for thoir ontorprisos) if not by the whole uation, at 
Joast, by such a numbor of lawloss advonturers, as would onablo thom 
to scouro thoir objoct—tho acquisition oithor of plundor, or of now 
lands to colorizo, Conquost, therofore, bocame inevitable, und in 
this way it is probablo, that India, originally, pooplod by oompara- 
tively uncivilized and defencoloss tiibos, was gradually subdued and 
doldhizod by the more warliko nations of tho oxtonsive roglons to 
tho onst df the Caspian, at a poriod anterior to any existing annals, 
whoso doscondants, though groatly shangod by climate and habtts, 
still compose the highor oastes of tho Hindoos, 

The ¢olonios of the same groat raco, we find at tho dawn of 
history, passing from Asia Minor into Greeeo, or like Cinoas 
and his companions, founding colonies in Italy; which thoy peo-- 
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pled, long afterwards fo be overrun by other nations of the santo 
origin. Among the potty states formed by those colonies, Rome be- 
came supreme over the then civilized portions of Europe, and at 
lasi over all the countries around ihe Meditexranoan, In tho 
course of many ages, other tribes from the same original source, had 
slowly but steadily advanced after each other, or rather impelled 
each other, along the banks of tho groat rivers that flow iuto tho 
Caspian, and Black Soa, and thonce onwards to tho Baltic, whioh 
formed a bariier to their progress; and being stopped likewise by 
tho Gorman Ocoan, and repelled by the inhospitable forests of the 
far north, but allured by the more fertile regions of the south, 
they poured down in yarious directions on the more acttled pro- 
Vinoes of the Roman empire, whose inhabitants, having long lived in 
soourity and became oncrvated by luxury, wore no longer able to 
resist the ferocious valour of these warlike hordes. They, there- 
fore, yery soon conqnared the oarlier nations of Europe, that, for the 
most part, became amalgamated with these mew migrations of the 
same original stock with themselves. Theso new racos of oon- 
guerors were soon greatly modified in their peculiar characteristios, 
by their union with the older nations whom they subdued, but still 
it is evident, that they wore sufficiently numerous to absorb nearly, 
-the whole of the remaining oviginal inhabitants of many of the pro- 
vinoes of Europe, without for a Jong timo having their own hablis 
and customs materially changed, while, in some. other portions of 
the, Reman ompire, they more fully adopted the langunge and nian- 
‘Hobs, pf the peoplagvhom they had vanqnishod and subjected to, thoir 
away, In Indi, on the contrary, thore is rohson to bollove;tlit 
when, at a still earlier period, it was overrun by the races who now 
form its highor castes, the invaders wore probably in a higher state 
of civilization than the races whom they subdued, so that their as- 
condenoy was uot founded merely on their suporior military prow- 
eng, but also, in tho case of the Brahmans espectally, on their su- 
perior civilization, and intelligonce, as it respects the arts of life, ak 
woll as of the principles of religion and philosophy. 

The modern pations of Europe havo sprung, chiefly, from the in- 
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grafting of the migratory tribes of tho north, and east, on the oldor 
Celtic nations, originally of the samo stock, and on tho somi- 
Grecian communitios of tho south of Europe, desconded from tho 
same Oancasian race, but of more recent formation, as it 1espoots 
their local governmental organization, which was of a much higher 
order than that of the pure Celts. Thoso various, but cognate 
tribes, following cach othor from tho samo common sourse in central 
Aaa, voached their present abodes not, indeod, always by the samo 
routes, or in the samo manner, but with nearly tho samo offects on 
tho previous population. Some of thom appeared, suddenly, as 
avmed bands of robbers, formidable from theh numbors and ferocity, 
and the extent to which they carried their ravages into the’ fairest 
provinces, but retiring os suddenly with their plunder, leaving only 
a few stragglers behind. Other tribes camo also as robbers, but re- 
tained the lands, as well as the riches which they acquired; whilo 
some, as the Getes, or Goths, who camo originally from tho regions 
of oontral Asia, north of Bukhara, advanced as a powerful body, 
step by step, gradually conquering, and sotiling on the conquered 
lands, till thoy pormanontly subjugated, and colonized anew, many 
regions of Eurape still possossed by their descondants. In the place 
of their origin, us well as in thoir Tanguago and character, and oven 
in thoir namo, they so strongly resomblo tho military onstos of Indin 
(ono of tho tribos of whom is still known by tho namo of Jat,tho otymo- 
logy of which seoms the samo as the word Cote, used to distinguish 
them by the Greeks), that it ia diflonlt to beliove that the Gotes, or 
Goths, wore not of the snme identioal 1aco with the Khatria tribos 
of India, who, as well as the Brahmaus, aro no donbi, of mora recont 
introduction to that country than tho lower castes, and whose trtdi- 
tigns all point to a northorn origin beyond tho Tamalaya mountilis, 
By keoping in mind this gonoral origin of tho European nations, 
we,shall be able better to understand tho appoarances presented by 
tho stage of society in India, whoso systom of onstes has, vary pro- 
bably, arisen from the samo cansos whidh, in Europe, in soma 
moasure, has produced permanent distinctions of families, as noble, , 
or ignoble, In many pasts of Ewopo, tho rocont tribes of ons 
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quorors, or military adveuturors, such as tho Normans, and, before 
thom, the Franks, though originally only bands of plundering bar- 
barians, became the founders of the military classes and nobility, 
aud oven of the Royal families still reigning—so the Khatrias, or 
military castes of India, there is every 1cason to believe, were bands 
of northorn adventurers, who established themselves, by foroa, in 
the wost and north of India, at a yery remote poriod, and, in ¢on- 
junction with the tribo of the Brahmans, at lagt acquived the as- 
centency over the early inhabitants of the country. Whon the 
samo, or at least cognate races, at o later period, overran Enropo, 
the nature of that country, and, moro ospecially, the influanga of 
Christianity, whose genius is altogethor opposed to the principle of 
caste, gave a very difforont devolopment to thoir onstoms and insti- 
tutions from that which those of the Indian brauch had previously 
received ; but through all the middfe ages in Enropo, their habits 
ifd institutions, such as those of chivalry, continued to present a 
iematkable similarity to those of the ancient military: anates of 
India; while those of the Semetio nations, inhabiting south-wostern 
Asia, wore distinguished by characteristios ontirely different. 

Our design nt prosont, howover, is not to entor into oxtendod 
othnogtaphical discussions, however intorosting, or important in 
thomselves, but in some measure to attompt to ilustrate tho moral 
State of the people of India; and our only reason for referring to 
their origin, is simply to show, that thoy haye never, as some have 
iWaginod, beon an isolated raco, but that from ‘the earlioat agox, 
‘Mioythid ‘on dnfimate connexion with the prinoipal;:sigoke {tom 
which ‘all the greatest civilized nations have spruvg. «<Thogh 
widely separated from the Israelites, to whom a temporary revola- 
tion was givon, for a specific, but subsidiary purpose, they were 
never divided, by the mtervention of other races, from that peculiar 
i1egion of the world, to which nearly all civilized nations may bo 
traced, and where we hayoe reason to believe that the elements of 
ptimitiye revelation, liad been best known and longést prosprved, in 
oohkequence of its proximity to the homes of the earliest post- 
diluvian patriarchs; and where it is not improbable that divine 
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communications may have boen made to’ Noah and his sons, Who- 
ther sth had’ been the caso ar not, wa know that, to that part of 
the world, all tho principal nations of Europe trace their origin, 
while those of India look to it, not only as tho original sont of tho 
early progenitors of thoir raco, but as tho abodo of thot gods and 
primitive suges. All the tinditions of India, point to tho north- 
west an the original land of the ancestors of mankind, aud the fact 
that all thoi languages, as well as physical charactoristios, aro of 
tha same olasé as those of the nations of Timopo, anpports the 
opinion that their origin, in general, was tho samo, In consequence 
howevor, of the riso, and oxtension of Muhammadanism, oyor a 
great portion of western Asin and castern Raropo, and the ling and 
sauguinary wars which it occasioned, between tho Ohristian nations, 
and the Arabs, Turks, and othor Muhammadan wostorn Asiatios; o 
gveat barrier was for several conturies interposod, between the 
countries of Europe and the regions cast and north-onst of Pales- 
tine. This long separation of races, originally derived from the 
anme sonroo, led to the dovolopmont of customs, manners, and 
languages, and eyen physical peouliaritios, under vory diversp olr- 
oumstinoas, and of course, in vory difforent directions; so that 
when Buropoans first ronched eastorn Asia, hy the newly disgo- 
vored but cirouitous route, round tho Capo of Good Topo, and camo 
again into contact with Asiatic nations, as ropresoniad by the 
poople of India nnd China, thoy soomed at first to bo quite opposite 
46 thent in all their customs and habits of lifo, and ns to their 
genoral sentiments, thoy continuod for long a comploto mystory. 
Bastorn countries, ovon those only a little boyond tho frontiors of 
Europe, wore thon scarcoly known to the moro wostorn natlonsy 
anid‘ there were no means of tracing the gradual approximation t> , 
oaolt other, in almost every characteristic, among tho inhabitants of 
all the rogions botweon Germany aud Iindustan, by whioh it is 
ascertained, that o chain of ongnato untions, is oxtendod ajong the 
whole of the northern femporate zone, oasily distinguished from the 
other great 1acos of mankind, both by their physical, and mental 
dovelopmont. When Europeaus first mot the IZLindoos of thy 
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tho coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, they met with those, who 
wors least puro, or whose peculiarities were sugh, as removed then 
farthest from the European typo of the samo goneral race. Thir 
lod them to conclude that they wore nations of an entirely differont 
origin fiom thoso oithor of Europo, or wostern Asia, But had they 
reached those countries by land, going on from the shoros of tho 
German ogenn, or Baltics, visiting in their course those of fhe Black 
soa dnd the Caspian; then traversing central Asin by Khiva, 
Bukhiia, Cashgar, and Samarkand, and then entered India by the 
north-wost, instead of the south-east, thoy ould have found that, 
tho languages and mannors of the nations in general, through which 
they passed, with the exception of a few minor tribes, malt 80 
gradually into each othor, that searcoly a doubt can remain, of 
their boing all originally of one great family, At no ono given 
point, doos any great break occur in the chain, though, horo and 
there ita links may soem somewhat shattered, and at its extromities, 
the differences, in its material, may at first sight, appear so gront, 
that its general identity may not be oasily obsorved, But though 
tho links at the opposite extremitics of this long chait of nations, 
when thus brought at once together, may soem vory unlike each 
othor, tho genoral conoxion is obvious, when the intorinediato onos 
are omofully traced and examined ; while between the Enyopoan 
aud Someotic, but still more botween it and the Afvican races, thero 
aro no such links of connexion to be found, except those of so 
geveral a nature, as to be common to the whole human spooiog, + 
#4Dhe Indian branches of tho groat Caucasian rade, abonygto hive 
retclied that country at & very early period; perhaps even bofore 
tho Oslts had become numerous in Europe; and, at all evonts, long 
before the latter European nations reached their prosont seats, or 
had oven omergod from the comparatively inhospitable regions of 
north-western Asia, or north-castern Europe. There can be no, 
doubt but India was poopled in tha very oarligst ages, Long before 
# tle Ohristian era, it had powerful and civilized monarohics, which 
* e¥ontAlexandor the Great, with all his reokloss valour, and bound- 
leas imbition, dared not attack, This seoma highly probablo, from 
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his rapid rotroat after his tompotary suocess in tho Panjab, leaving 
scarcely a trace of his conquests east éf tho Indus, Tho Grooks 
have given their own, boasting account of tho affair, while iho 
India one has been lost, Aloxandor, porhaps, did not sustain any 
notual detoat, bué had he not mot with ® completo clieck, ibis not 
Ukely that his rapacious followers would haye obliged him to ro- 
treat, leaving untoushed in their rear, the very tempting spoils of 
the vich cities and provinces on tho banks of the Jumna and 
Ganges. Thoy, no doubt, like the fox with tho grapes, had tho 
magnanimity to despiso What they wero unable to take, Tho 
fiautic conduct, and dobauchery of Alexander, on his rotmn 10 
Babylon, whioh led to his premature death, if his retroat be re- 
garded as at loast partial defeat, becomes moro onsily oxplained, 
Mo and his followors were not ablo to do more, than, with immenso 
difficulty and loss, to overcome the most western Hindoo state, and 
fluding that before thom there was a lurge confederacy of still more 
powerful kingdoms on the Gangos aimed ngainst them, they showod 
their discretion—a most important part of valour—by returning in 
time, and boasting that thoy had conquored India; whon they had 
‘only skirted the frontior provinces of that groat country; without 
risking a battle with any of tho armios of tha mayo poworfal alatos, 
assomibled on tho alarm of thoir adyauco, Tho improssion mado on 
India by Alexander must haye beon but slight, elso moro moution 
of it would cortainly have boon made in Hindoo books, Tho 
abntiments and institutions of the people, in general, seem to have 
boon put ttle affected by his invoad, for it nevor deserved tho 
name of a conquest; but its influence, on the external relations of 
dndia, must havo been vory great, and, probably, lod to such an igo- 
Intfonr of its people from the cognate nations of contrat Alp, -as 
had: nevet protailod before, und to an exaggeration of national 
peouliaritios to an oxtent that otherwiso would not havo taken 
placa, 4 
As for as India was concorned, the most important result of 
Alexnndor’s expedition, was the establishment, in contral Agin, 
of tho Grecco-Bactrian, on tho rujns of the Modo-Bavirian om- 
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pire, which lad befors boon united with the Porstan, ‘The cow. 
nexiou hobweon tho Modo-Baotrian kingdom ang India, was, pro- 
bably, of a very intimaio nature, It was Hkely ono of tho carlicst’ 
of the onxtorn monarelios, aud sooms to hayo had a snored tribe 
somowhut lik that of the Brahmans of India ; from whom it is by 
no monns unlikely that tho latter sprung; whilo tho military castes 
of Indian wore, no doubt, dorived from tho same rogion, as woll as 
many of the roligious sontimonts still to bo found in India, Tho 
countries boyond tho sources of the In-us, bordoring on the ancient 
Kingdom of Bactria, woro, in tho éarliost ages, regarded as part of 
Tudia, and wore poopled by tho samo nations now knowm by the 
namo of (findoos, In that rogion, carly traditions seem to huve’ 
boon long prosorved, und a comparatively puro system of divine 
woralip provailod, on tho gonoral corruption of which, Zotoustor, or 
Aordusht, taught his systom of tho two principles of light and dark- 
noss, most of tho dostrinos of which, have boon, in one form or 
anothor, incorporated with Ifinduism. The Grenco-Bactrian king- 
dom, for a considorablo time, was tho principal medium of commit 
nontion botwoon India aud tho countrios to tho wost, but that 
intorcourso boing cavriod on go indivootly throngh tho Baotrian 
Crooks, tended much to the continued, and ovon incronsed, isolation 
of tho Uindoos from tho 10st of mankind, 

‘Toro ia vouson to bolove that, not only the hanks of tho Gangos 
tnd Jumna, but, many of Uho othor paris of India, had boon in- 
Tabitod ab an ago long antorior to tho date of any historical monn 
monts now oxtant. The most anclont inhabitants wore rudo tribes, 
porstbly of Tamotio origin, who had extondod thomselves, ovon to tho 
most sonthorn paris, 80 18 Lo oconpy most of the provinces of penin- 
sulav India, and avon tho Island of Coylon, before any of tho moro 
rogwlay IHndoo races had possessions south of tho Vindhya range. 
[n tho Tlindoo mythological pooms, and ospooially in tho Ramayan, 
thono wnoultivated xacos are constantly introduced as grotesque in- 
onvngtions of tho inferior daitios of tho ILindop Pantheon, in the 
fovmof monkoys, hoadod by Hanuman and his brothors, kings of: 
tho Batidhary—or foresters, “ wild men of the woods,” tho apoa or 
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moukoys of Tindoo mythology—uo doubt a more pootical modo of 
represonting tho anyago auxiliazios of the moro civilized Tindoo 
races, who, under their groat loader, Ram Chander, king of Oudho, 
and his warlike brothers, not only oxtended the dominion of tho 
Brahmanical Hindoos, ovor the chief provinces of tho north of 
India, but even over the most southorn provincos, and the Island of 
Ceylon, and, consequontly, established Biahmanical influence over 
nearly tho whole country. This great extousion of thoir power, by 
tho victories of R&m Chander, vory naturally lod tho Bralimans to 
dolebrate him as more than mortal—a sort of Indian Toreulos—so 
that, at last, he was fully recognized og an incarnation of tho god 
Vishnu. Under this great leader, and others of tho samo warlike 
race, they overran tho whole of India, and evon the Island of Ceylon, 
where Hinduism has ever since, in some measure, provailed. After 
a flerco and protracted struggle, Budhism was indeed almost ex- 
pelled from the continent of India; but atill, to a considorable ox- 
tent, maintains its ground in Coylon, whoro it was introduced, as 
wo have already seen, loug before tho Christian ora, ‘ 

Tho owlior nations of Indian aboriginos, would soom, thoyoforo, 
to have beow gradually urged onwards, to the southorn and eastern 
provinces, by tho different immigrations of tho puroy Qanonstan 
races, vho for ages continued to pour down, on tho mich and fortilo 
distriots of Gangotie India, by tho fords of tho Indus, and tho passos 
of the Uamalaya, from the oxtensive and elevated plains of 
Bokhara, Kashgar and Tibot—vegions onco included in tho Modo~ 
Baotrian ompire. Those migrations formed the basis of the highor 
castes in India, and the fact that in tho provinces of anciont Ruotria, 
thoro was not only a snored, but a military tiibe—vonders it highly 
probable, that from them originated tho two highoxt oustos iniIndia, 
~the»Brahmang or saored order, and the Khatrias or military 
tiike, the latest conquerors or settlars, being, as in our own colo- 
nics, always disposed to claim tho highest rank. Tho pride of a 
supposedly higher raco, Jed theso conquering tribex, io make oyory’ 
effort to preserve the purity of descent in thoir familiog; and tho 
higher clans among thom, especially the Bighmans, who claimed, 
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desepnt from sacred familios ‘of tho highost antiquity, not “only 
formed civil laws, but called in all tho sanctions of roligion and of 
the gods, to enable them to preserve their ascondency, and hence 
evory momber of tho tribe, was taught from infanoy, to regard it 
as mortal sin, to haye any intimate social connoxion with the 
membors of any tribe below him. 

Such may, in general, bo regarded as the origin of onste, Tho 
distinction is not, as is often supposed, one of hereditary professions, 
offices, or trades, though, in some measure this is the case; but 
onlyas tho natural consequence of some tribes, especially such as have 
been, at ono timo or another, connected with, oither tho religion, 
or government of the country, rogarding certain businesses, or 
offices, as benoath thoir rank, All castes, howover, may practise 
agriculture, or follow tho military profession. Oortain businesses, 
howover, such as working. in leather, or sorving in menial offices, 
are regarded as low, and are followed only by mon of tho lowast 
castes, 80 that among the lowest general castes, there are subdiyi- 
sions, lower still. 

If wo suppose India first to haye beon inhabited by rude tribes, Hy- 
ing, perhaps, principally by tho chase; it is not unnatural that such 
aboriginos may havo beon displaced, or expelled, from tho more fortile 
parts of the country, by the adyancoment of a colonization coomposod 
of man, better acquainted with agriculture, and the othor arts of life. 
Many of tho aborigines most likely retired to tho mountains, or 
morp, romote districts, or wove giadually mixed up with the»moyo 
“tpg nhimmigrants, so as to form part of the mass of tho,population, 
whith in India has always consisted of « grant variety of trikgs, ot 
castes, undor the general nume of Sudra, having different names, as 
woll as physical peouliarities, in different parts of the country, 
They are tho lowest of the fonr great divisions, or castes, of the 
Tlindoos; but suporior to the Pahdrias (mountaineer tribes), who 
are, no doubt, the moro anoient aborigines, and are not, properly 
speaking, of the IHindoo raco at all, thongh in most places con- 
siderably mixed, Those Sudra tribes, or castes, consist of many 
hundreds of clans, more or less distinct, some of whom, at loast, 
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were probably separato uations, whon they first sottled in India, 
haying certain forms of self-gdvornment, laws, and institutions, 
still more or less retained in the customs, or common lav, of the ro~ 
spéotive castes, It is a pooulinr characteristic of Tlindoo sostoty, 
that while the general govornmonts hayo always beon monarchies, 
more or loss absolute, (thongh an ontirely absolute monarchy, like 
that of Russia, is uiterly unknown to TTindoo las) each caste is, ii 
itsolf, an indopendont republic, administering all its own affairs, 
and exercising a full jurisdiction over its own members, on tho prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage ; every momber being entitled to vote on 
every question affecting the purity of the hody, or tho observance of 
its rules, the olders of the caste modorating the decisions of tho 
popular assemblios, or acting as judges, or oxpounders, of laws, or 
customs, observed from timo immemorial by tho tribe, The usages 
of the Indian castes bear no small resemblanco to those of tho an- 
cient popular governments of tho Germanic tribes of Europe, out of 
which the present English constitution gradually sprung; and this, 
taken in connexion with other vensons, tends to confirm the opinion 
that these nations, now go distant from anch othor, aro of ono com~ 
mon origin, 

The Baisya, or morcantile onsto of India, is evidently of moro re~ 
cont origin than the Sudra tribos, though wo know that thoy oxlstod 
in India before: tho Tindoo Shastors wore written, Thoy seom to 
have been oolonists of a moro pencoablo character than cithor tho 
Khatvia or Brahman tribes, boing always roforrod to with respoot, 
ag mon engaged in agriculture and commorcs, If the conjecture 
which wo have vontnred to make, that tho Brahmans and Khatrias 
wore derived from the sacred and military tribes, which thoro is 
avory reason to hellova, existed in the ancient kingdom of Baotrin, 
bordering on India, is not unreasonible, it would seem most pro~ 
bable that tho Baisyns were derivod from the snmo soureo, and that 
they ontored India along with the other two highost onstes, allurod 
by the fortility of the country, and tho profitable nature of its ox~ 
tensive commerce, Tlie fairness of their complexion, whorovor I 
have seon them, fully convinces mo, that they must, like the ofhop™ 
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4vo-higlicr ‘castes, be of a more’ vecont northorn ‘origin than: the 
Sudia, tribes, with: tho exoeption of. such branches of ‘tho ‘Intter,’as 
aro merely bastard off-shoots of the Bralman and othor high castes, 
which is the case: with a good: many of:the Sudvas, and ospoolilly 
the Kalyasts, or writer castes. “Tho Baisyas: woar tho, cord,-or 
badge of high saste, - and aro consequently: often ‘confounded; by 
Duropeans, with the ‘Brabmans, bat. their foatures.aro, in gonoraly 
quite ‘difforent* They are rarely found in Boiigel and’ ‘the “south, 
butiare numerons-in the uorth-westorn provindos, 

The appear: ranes of the Khatria, or ‘military caste, indicates, ' oven 
wore distinctly, & Caucasian origin. . It was by” this:"Face | that 
anoient India. sooms-to have boon at an early period: overran: ‘and 
ruled, in. conjunction with that of tho Brahmans,’ who contented 
thomselves genorally with the reality of power, whilo they allowed 
the Khatrios to have the name. According to the Hindoo Shasters, 
this oasto-and.the Brahmans quarrelled in ancient: times, and “after 
a drendful: contest the. Brahmana obtained’ tho asoondbnoy,’ and 
nearly exterminated the Khatrias,  Parasu Rim, & supposed invar 
nation of Vishnu, is reprosented as havitig destroyed the Khatvia 
race, in vindicating the causo of tho: Brahmans, so that only: off 
slioots’ of the azcient caste, suchas tho: Rajputs, who ‘are “very: 
numerous, are: supposed: now to exist, the purost stook having been 
anniliilated. 
Daring the‘period that India was probably ruled. by this: race, thi 
hs,..or, sored. :order,” another’ brandh “of “tho wane | great 
a fainily, wore gtadually: -aoquiring an: ‘adcondets 
Apouloation of tholx’ poouliar’ system. of Poligion, moral''disol pl 
and coremonial - observances. ‘Though. it: is probable. that’ the 
olomonts of Hinduism, as’ now oxisting, wore brought into Indio, 
from: central ‘Asia, in an. imporfeotly developed stato, tho systort 
was ovidently gradually consolidated in India itself; and hefore:it' 
‘veaghed anything: like its presont form, “it gave birth te ita gront 
al; Budhism, with: which, it for long had to ‘maintain'a desperate 
6. ‘The divisions. that spring up among. the Budhists; led to: 
i cof. their: cause; on the continent of India, ‘and: at a poriod 
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not long subsoquont ‘to’ tho Christian ora, ‘Brahimantoal Hinduism 
‘hodame: predominant, from the Hamalaya mointaina through which, 
“it. chad, first’ ontored’ India, to tho Island of Coylon,: ovor. whioh ‘tt 
has, navor beon. fully extended. . Tho grent protonsions to sanctity 
mado by the Brahmans, combined with their snpoviority in moutal 
Agumen, and goneral knowledge, as compared with thd other tribes 
inhabiting India; soom:to havo laid tho foundation of their oxtra- 
ovdinary. ascendenoy ;.‘whilo’ by various arts, practised with all tho 
zonl of a horeditary class, and with undoviating unity of purpose, 
thoy ‘obtained an immense influence over the ruling powers, by thei 
pooutliar readiness to give a roligious sanction to tho authority of the. 
higher classes, over the lower, They wore always ready to assert tho 
“diving tight of kings to rules but-only of such kings as took cato:to 
BO re:tho immnnities of tho Brahmans,and to load thom with riches 
Bi 1d honours, Even after their grout war with the Khatria tribes, 
‘and ‘tho nearly total extinction of that warliko race, they. svldom 
aspired. to rule directly, though. itis trno that. severenl of tho 
‘oldest Royal familics in India, are of tho Brahman onate ;.but tha.’ 
‘gront, policy of tho body, like that of othor priosthoods, ing alyays 
“boon .to, have, -a ‘complote in@epondonoo of all kings ‘and’ govbtn=” 
_monts,.and.a suprome, but indiroot-powor. ovor thom: and their’ 
Jegts, while thoy. claim tomporal ‘support from. both, and: puivilogos' 
superior to cithar, -This is obviously tho true policy of any. prlosti 
Jigod, Forming’a class. soparate from the people, and is that of tho 
“Roman Catholio Wierarchy:in. most countries of Huropo, . Whotlor 
the: Brahmans. ean claim tho. honour .of originating a sacerdotnl 
doctrine, soofton muintdined by the church of Rome, as well as by 
“shine Of tho leaders. ofa groat protestant movemont in: our owl dy, 
iMoulé to.say, but. that thoy: hold it and: often: noted: po rit, ; 
von in very: auclont times, before Ohatianity 4 itself was know} 
“there oan bo little. doubt. ; 

«The. ‘roprosoutations made. | by the ‘aimnsn oeeel, rospocting 
‘Wor: own power and infuénoo in fornior times, as well.as.tho atnto--. 
‘monts inthe Shasters themsolyos,. aro obviously gross exaggorations; 
intonded ‘to. prodnco the impression on. the minds of tho’ pooplo, ‘of 
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their having had, in former timos, a most extraordinary influence, 
not only oyor men, but over tho gods themsolyes. Tho leading men 
amongst them, could not have failed of having had immense power, 
ever since their doctrines were fully ostablished in India; as they 
had sueceeded in monopolizing for themsclyes, and membors of their 
tribe, almost oyery important office, not only of religion and public 
instruotion, but also of political administration; boing not only tho 
priests and teachors of the rulers, but their advisers and agents, in 
all their judicial procesdings, and state affairs. Thoy wore not 
merely a body of hereditary priests; but they always furnished 
from their number most of the lawyers, judges, medical men, and 
political agents; though other high castos, related to them, partici- 
pated in such offices, With such o position, they coull not but 
have very great influence in any stato of sooicty, and how mach 
must this influence laye beon increased, among a suporstitious pao- 
ple, whon they wore belioyed to exercise iheix functions, in conse- 
quence of having been made by the Oroator himself, superior to 
othor meu, for tho oxpress purpose of ruling, and guiding them, 
with respoot both to the affairs of this lifo, and of that which is to 
come. To question their right to superiority, over all classes of 
mon was, therefore, regarded by tho ignorant as gross impiety; and 
ovon to sponk against thom, was naturally considered to be a crime, 
deserving of the most condign punishment, 


OUAPTER XXI. 


PATRIARONAL ORIGIN OF HINDOO MORAL SUNTIMONTS.—CONNEXION BR- 
PWEHEN ANCIENT LAYPT AND INDIA ONLY PARTIAL,——MORN DIRLCT AND 
INLISMATH CONNEXION WITH OENTRAL ASIA,—LAWS OF MANU,—PRLTDN- 
SIONS OF ANOIONT SAGDS TO INSPINATION,—~PROBABLE DIVING ORIGIN OF 
MANY LAWS AND MORAL RUOLEG: 


In tho preceding chapters, wo hayo, in somo monsurs, attomptod 
to traco tho origin of the principal nations professing the Tindoo 
religion; for though tho present Ilindoos, may, in one senso, bo 
regarded ag ono great nation, yet, as now oxisting, thoy rather 
present the aspect of a numbor of distinct nations, like thoso of 
continental Enropo; speaking differont languages, while thoix 
religion, and social usages, though varying considerably, in tho 
soveral provinces of India, as to minor dotails, may be rogarded as 
essontially tho same. Tho groat poouliarity of Indian sooloty is 
this, that tho original tribes of whioh it is composod, instead of 
haying, like those of modorn Europe, amalgamatod into ono pooplo, 
continuo, oven in the same localitios, as distinct races or onstes, 
retaining their original customs, intornal Jaws, and. social organiza- 
tions, a8 separate demooratical republics. Wo shall now proceod 
to consider.moro particularly the staté of moral sontimonts, among 
this singular and interesting people, who from the romotost anti- 
quity, and under every dynasty of couquorors, whothor native or 
foreign, have in every ago continued to bo rulod by thoir own Jaws, 
and to practise thoir own roligion, noithor aiming at governmental 
independence on the ono hand, nor guconmbing to tyranny on the 
other: bub obliging every conqueror in his turn, from tho savage 
Timur, to the headstrong “ENenborongh, to rule thom according to 
the Jaws or institutions, reeciyed from their ancestors. 

That the Tindoos, inhabiting fiom tho carliost timos, somo of 
tho vogions contiguous to those parts of tho world first poopled by 
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tho-post-dilayian patriarchs, should havo prosorved moral precepta, 
and fragments of primoval divine laws, as woll as of religions 
doctrines, is far from boing improbablo. That many sontimonts 
were handed down, from tho patriarchs of tho human raco, cape- 
cially in those parts of the world, whoro thoy dwolt, there san bo 
no reason to doubt; though, in courgo of time sucly traditions 
became much corrupted, and had ongrafted on them, many crrono- 
ous doctrines, local superstitions, incorrect and exaggerated history 
—and, at last, a poetical, aud depraved mythology, productivo of 
the most degrading idolatry, Tho peouliar bent of the Indian 
mind to allegory on the ono hand, aud metaphysical speculation 
on the other, occasioned tho obscuration of the moro simple primi- 
tive doctrines, aud traditions, by overlaying thom with pootionl 
fictions, or burying thom amidst the abstractions, of a profound, hut 
dreamy and transcendoutal philosophy, Many soutiments and - 
opinions, however, and especially moral laws, or injunotions, 
derived at first from a diyine source, might have boon transmitted 
to aftor ages, and thon ombodied in writing, nat unmixed, indood, 
with many orrors and mistakes, and oven gross imposturos, and 
ontire porvarsions of somo of the most important principles in 
morals, as well as in religious dootring, With respect to divine 
worship, also, many fyagmonts of laws, at first rovonled to tho 
patriarchs, and parts of tho divinoly instituted rituals, observed by 
thom, may have been handed down by tho fathers, and sngos of tho 
principal racos of mankind; though iv the absence of divine 
communiodtions, during that long period, when, on account of their 
wilful apostasy, God left the nations to thomselvos, those begume so 
thoroughly perverted, that only tho semblance of the primitive” 
institutions remained, We haye no reason to think that tho 
patriarchs had an extensive revelation of tho diviuo will, ov that 
what they had was originally writton, though somo truths, oon- 
tained in it, may havo been trangmitted, and afterwards ombodied, 
mixed up with their own sontimonts or invontions by uninspired 
mon, who, move or loss, protended to teach Jaws or doctrines, 
revealed to thom from heaven, and who, if not regarded as prophets, 
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in their own times, were at loast belioved to bo such by postority, 
if not even clovated, by popular opinion, to the rank of gods, 

- Though it is possible, that some of tho sontimouts found in tho 
Tlindoo books, especially in those of a Inter dato, may havo been 
derived from the Mosaio rovolation, yot the ontire want of any 
knowledge of Israclitish tradition, with the exception of vagua 
traces of such portions of it as rofors back to tho times of the 
auti-Mosaio patriarchs, is unfavourable to tho iden of tho Tlin- 
doo writers of ancient times, having had any dirgot knowledge 
of the Jewish scriptures, The dispersion of tho Israclites to- 
wards the east, on the Assyrian captivity. of the ton tribes, and 
tho Babylonish captivity of the Jews, may, no doubt, havo brought 
thom into contact, with tho poople of India; but TTinduism in 
all its cssential doctrines was, in all probability, fully developed 
Tong beforo the latter avont; but in tho caso of the ton tribos 
who wore placed, wo are told, in the oitios of tho Modes, likely 
to have beon near tho Caspian, it is not impossible but that somo 
impression may have been produced by their sentimonts and prac- 
tices, on thoso of tho nations of contral Asia, from whom tho 
Hindoos soem to havo sprung. This, howovor, could hayo only 
very slightly influonood Hinduism, which was probably oven 
thon highly deyelopod, and which, as a systom, is of a nature 
entirely differont, in all its fundamental doctrines, from the re- 
ligion of tho Israclites, though many of iis laws both moral and 
oovonioninl, aro ossontially the samo as those deliverod to Moses 
from Sinai; almost atl of which, however, aro of a much more 
anciont dato; being then only anthoritutivoly ro-onaoted. 

Tho natives of tho wostorn shores of India, had a considorablo 
intercourse with the Egyptians and Phanicians, and oonsaquontly 
with the Israelites, and Arabs, whose territories Iny botwoon 
them and the shores of tho Mediterranean aud the banks of the 
Nile, But neither Hinduism nor Budhism originated on tho 
wostern coasts of India, but on the contrary, in thoso parts of 
the country most distant from the points of communipation, oithor 
swith Egypt, or Phonicia; TTinduism in its carliost traditions 
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pointing invariably to the Tamalaya mountains, while Budhism 
undoubtedly was spread over tho cast, from tho banks of the 
Ganges. ' 

Tt is woll known that tho anciont Egyptians hold somo, if 
not many of tho opinions preyalont among the [indoos, and that 
in thoir architecturo, ag woll as in some othor respects, there is 
& considerable yosomblance, ‘Their rovorence for the Bull and 
some other animals, might also bo mentioned.  Thoy likowiso 
hold tho dootvina of the transmigration of souls, though in a 
difforent form, from that in which the same doctrine is hold 
by tho Hindoos. ‘Tho institution of caste also oxisted in Egypt, 
The points of difference, howeyor, aro still too groat to bo con- 
sistant with tho idoa of tho oue system boing derived from tho 
otor, and if a common origin is to bo gought, it must be, not 
in any tomporary intoicourse betwoon the shores of India and 
Egypt, but in a region different from cithor, and in a period of 
too remote antiquity, to have eyor become tho snbject of authontio 
history. The intorconrse betwoon India and ancient Egypt, would 
socom to haye taken place, mostly through tho Tyrians, and at 
a period when probably Brahmanical Tinduism was not fully 
established along the south-western consts; with only a few of 
tho ports of which, that interconrse was ever carried on. Tho 
Rgyptians wero not a commorsial but an agricultural people, 
and it is vory imptobablo that tho Phoenicians and Arabs who 
acted os thois morchants ond carriovs, would havo taught tho 
pooplo of India, customs which they themselves nevor praotiaed, 
and dootiines which they never believed; or on the other hand, 
that in carrying tho productions of India to the shores of the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean, they should have also caniod 
tho dogtrinos and customs of its poople, articles not usually tra- 
ficked in by such adventureis, and instoad of thomselyes adop- 
ting them, ostablish thom in Egypt. Tho crigin of tho Egyptinn 
dootrinos is ovidontly, however, too remoto, boing even anterior 
to the timo of Josoph, to admit for a momont of tlie supposition 
of thoir boing doriyed from India; whilo that of tho Hindoo« 
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roligion ia so distinctly traceable to regions with which Egypt 
never had any direct connoxion, that, unless we rogaid both systems 
iis springing out of ono primordial root, long oxtinot, but oxist~ 
ing before either India or Eigpyt rose to importance, it will bo 
diMioulé to account for oithor; for though subsoquont intorcourso, 
which must have beon at most exceedingly partial, and confined 
to a few sca-poris, never knowa to bo places of importance in 
India, or as having any religions influence whatovm, may have 
introduced to India a few Mgyptian superstitions subsequontly 
ingrafted on Hindnism; a system so profound and poouliarly na- 
tional, neyer conld hayo boon so ostablished in the country, with- 
out having a singlo tradition, pointing to its derivation, olthor 
from Egypt or tho*shores of the Indian ocean, where on such 
a supposition it must first have beon planted. 

The early intercourse between Egypt, and tho south-western 
consts of India, whother dioct or intircot took place in all pro- 
bability before Hinduism had extended to those parts, and was, 
therefore, more hkely canied on with tho Budhists, and bo-~ 
fore them, with the aboriginal nations of India, Brahmanical Din- 
Quism, being probably at that oarly pericd—bofoio tho inya+ 
sion of Aloxander—not much extended boyond its native regions, 
on the upper Gangos and Jumna, from which Budhism was spread 
about tho same period over the regions of tho south; and into 
countries whore Iinduism was long boforo, it ponctrated; as woll 
into others, which it has nover reached. Of the actual inter. 
course botwoon India and tho Red Soa, and consoquontly with 
Egypt, at a vory carly poriod thero oan bo no doubt, but that 
intercourse was never with thoso parts of India from which'the 
Hindoo system sprung; for if any faith is to be put in the nue 
morous anciont traditions, and oxtensiyo literature of a gront poo- 
ple, whatover colonies oither of Phenician or Egyptian oyigin, 
may Have oxisted for purposes of trade on tho south~westorn 
coasts, both the Brahmans and thoir religion came from the north, 
and sproad over India, from the rogions contignous, to tho Tlama- 
Jaya range, ’ 
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The Tindoos, howover, wero, in anciont, times, vory closely con- 
nected with tho Modes and Persians, being of the same genoral 
stock, and speaking cognate languages; and when the lattor oyor- 
ran both Syria and Egypt, under Cambysos, and other conquorois, 
it is not unnatural to suppose that thoy may havo left somo traces 
of thoir religions sentimonts on the Egyptian mind, and, in thoir 
twrn, have loarned some new superstitions from those nations whom 
they subjugated, who, though their inferiors in military spirit, wero 
their superiors in tho arts of oivihzation. ‘Tho commingling of na- 
tions, by conquest, has gouorally led to the modification of national 
superstitions, though scarcely any hoathon nation has over adopted, 
ontiroly, tho religion, or mythology, of anothor. Eyon tho Romana, 
who were not a distinct race, or nation, but a community formed by 
a conglomoration of cognate tribes, though they adopted, for tho 
most part, the Grock mythology, and many of the suporstitions of 
the nations whom they subdued, still retained a sort of systom of 
their own, on which they ongrafted whatoyer they borrowed from 
others. ‘The oxpedition “of the Egyptian Sosostris to tho cast, was 
too suddon and predatory to have produced any serious impression 
on the institutions of India, 

Tt is probable that tho parent stom, from which both Tinduiam 
and Budhism wore only oft-shoots, had perished before tho dawn of 
history in tho cast, like the o1iginel trunk of many an old Banian 
troo, the branches of which hayo taken root, and still flourish; but 
tho soll in which it was first planted was cortainly not in Egypt, 
and, pethaps, not in India, Hinduism, howover, it oan scarcely bo 
doubted, had been, in some measurg, as wo have seen, ostablishod in 
India before Budhism aroso, though still in a compmatively in- 
cipiont state, aud confined to the north-west, wheneo it was gradu. 
ally extended to the south by the Brahmans, its original profossors, 
thomselyes a pure Caucasian race, as far removed as any oxiating 
poople of Europe, from the black, or somi-nogro stock of Egypt. 

Tt is possible, that, at a poriod certainly subsoquent to tho origin of 
Tlinduiam, soma doctrines, or rather customs and superstitions, may 
havo been introduced into Indie fiom Egypt, and othors into that 
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country from India, throngh the medium of the commerco which 
oxisted between them during the reigns of the Ptolemios. Thora is 
tio evidence, however, that the intercourse between thom was evor 
vory divoot, or oxtensive ; while tho fuct that it was genorally con- 
ducted, not by natives of cithor India or Egypt, but by the Arabs, 
and Phoniciaus, who never adopted the roligion or mannors of 
cither country, is quite unfayournble to tho idea that Egypt over 
exerted any important influence on tho civilization or religion of 
India, a country so vastly superior to itsolf, both in extent and 
population, as woll as in the varioty of its productions, and all tho 
olements of independent oxistoncs, All history shows, that a fow 
commoroial forcigners, frequenting a fow sca-ports, nover, produce 
any senaiblo impression on the opinions, religion, and habits, of any 
gvoat nation; and in India, whero nono of tho groat cilios, or sonts 
of government, havo ever boon on tho coasta, but hundreds of milos 
from thom, in the interior of the country, the impression producod. 
by commercial intercourse by sew, must have beon loss than in many 
countries diffurently situated, and of comparatively small oxtont. 
Even London, which has moro intorcouse with foreign nations than 
any other city in the world, by means of commores, is but slightly 
affected by the religious opinious and practices of tho nations who 
resort to it, Even with Egypt itsolf, London has, porhaps, mora 
trade than over passod betwoon that country and India; but tho in- 
fluence of England ovor tho religion and mannors of modern Egypt, 
during tho last Inndrod years, bas beon small indcod, though, 
during that period, our fleets have crowded tho port of Alexandria, 
and our armios haye fought and conquered on the banks of tho Nilo ; 
while no army fiom Egypt—with ono doubtful oxcoption—oyor 
visited India; and no vessel from the Nile, aud, porhaps, novor ono 
even from tho Red Sea, manned by native Egyptians, over anchorod , 
in the Ganges, till many centuries aftor the religion of anciont 
Egypt had porished, and ILinduism had beoome almost dooropid with 
age. 

It is stil], howover; possible that tho aborigines of anoiont India, 
or after thom the Budhists of the coasts, may have dorived somo of + 
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their sontiments and customs from Egypt; and that when Budhisn 
declined in those parts, nnd Brabmanical Tinduism became th 
predominant religion, those may havo beon incorporated with it 
but such could not have been the case with any roally importan 
doctrine of the Tlindoo system. The more ossential elements o 
existing Dindnism, wore likely all that the Brahmans brought witl 
thom into India, and on theso many ideas, customs, and suparsti 
tions, already existing among tho aboriginal nations, word gradu 
ally engrafted, so as gtontly to alter its early charactor, which wai 
that of a pantheistic elomental worship, with which was nltimnately 
combined tho presont monstrous system of polytheism; uot cvot 
now univorsally belioved in, but vainly struggled against, by many 
of the more philosophical sects. 

The yery nature of tho climato, soil, and productions of th« 
vallay of the Ganges, the groat country of fully developed THindu 
ism—go similar in many vespects to that of the Nile, human naturc 
being the same in both countrios, and primitive traditions haying 
much the same chnractor—wes calculated to promote the un- 
dosigned construction of systems of superstitions worshtp, having 
many points in common, without our supposing the one to ba a 
direot dorivation from the othor, Thus wo find that afterwards, 
undor similar influences, QOluistianity itself roecoived a poouliar 
doyelopmont in Egypt; and tho banks of tho Nilo gave birth te 
largo bodies of Christian ascotios, who producod a most poworful 
influence on the Church, which hag not yot ceased to bo felt, and 
mogifosted, especially in its practical theology, tho best works on 
which still abound with sentimonts, ospocially in reference to mat- 
ter and spirit, nowhere taught in sctipture, but universally preva- 
lont among tho Tindoo deyoteo socts, and taught on the banka of 
tho Ganges, conturios before tho birth cithor’ of St. Anthony, or 
Simon Stilites, Not merely the monasticism of tho Church of 
Rome, but many of the prinoipal heresies of the universal Church, 
as wel] ag much of the mysticism, which even now corrupts and 
deteriorates not a little of the theology of different sects in Chris- 

* tondom, have sprung from the,metaphysisal doctrinos, now curront 
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in India, and taught by tho Brahmans and Budhists, oven before 
the Christian ora, 

* Though certainty on such a subject cannot be roachod, it sooma, 
from the more recont researches, to bo highly probablo, that though 
nove of the great civilized uations of tho ancient heathon world, 
such as Egypt, Porsie, India, Asia minor, or Grooce, positively 
doviyed their systems of religion, outively from oach othor; they 
are much more nearly connected than has ofton been supposed, so 
that they were move or less intermixed. and many principles wero 
common to all. It seoms almost ovidont that their principal laws, 
wove also very similar in all those nations; and, as well as their 
mozal sentiments, thoy boar distinct marks of being genorally 
derived from the same primoyal source; though their local modift- 
ontions, to adapt them to difforont countrios, and circumstances, aro 
great and numerous, The most anciont laws of Egypiand Gresca 
aro lost, though many of their general principles and onactmonts 
have beon, in part at least, presorved, Many of the ancient laws of 
the Hindoos, howeyor, are still extant, and partially in foroo, boing 
royered in India as divine, though the Vodas, or four most sarod, 
pooks, coutaining the most anoiont principles of tlioir religion, exist 
but in part, and are only iniporfestly known, A distinot porsop- 
tion of moral right and wrong, is displayod by all tho carliost 
Tlindoo writers, though the force of moral maxims is ofton dow 
stroyed by motaphysicul refinomonts and caguistioal exooptions, 
Tn tho Jaws of the sage Manu, who is rogarded os himaclf of divine 
origin, and as delivoring a divino rule of conduot for all classes of 
mon, thoro is a most distinct ennnoiation of moral truth, on almost 
cyory important point; while at tho same timo, thoro are pallla- 
tions of orime, subversiyo of all sound moral principlos. .As the 
laws and moral principles found in tho Institutes of Manu, aro uni- 
‘vorsally acknowledged by the Hindoos, as of the highost anthority, 
though on some minor points obsolete, as far ag more legal decisions 
aro concerned; we shall direct our attention to some of these onnct- 
ments, in order to show tho sontimonts, gonorally recoiyed on the 
yirtuo oy yico of cortain lmnan actious; and on tho rowards atid 
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punishments by which they aro to be followed, cithor in this world 
or the next, Theso laws, be {6 observed, ave nob regarded as of 
human institution, bué as holding the samo place in Tlinduism, as 
tho laws of Moses among the Isiaclites, being supposed to have 
boon anthoritatively dolivered to holy sages, by Manu, tho son of 
Byamha, the creator, 

With respect to Manu, the learned translator of his institutes, 
Sir W. Jonas, remarks ; “Thoro is certainly a strong resomblance, 
though obscued and faded by time, between our Manu with his 
divine Bull, whom ho names as Dharma himself, or the genius of 
abstract justice, and tho Mnoues of Egypt, with his companion, or 
symbol, Apis; and though wa should be constantly on or guard 
against tho delusion of etymological conjocture, yet we cannot but 
admit, that Minos, and Munoues, and Mnouis, haye only Greok termi- 
nations, but that the orude noun is composed of the samo radical 
lettors in Greek, and in Sangorit, ‘That Apis, and Muouis,” says 
the annalyst of anciont mythology, “ wero both roprogontations of 
the same personage, appears from the tostimony of Lycophron, 
and his Scholiast, and that person was tho samo, who in Grote was 
styled Minos, aud who was also roprosonted under the emblom of 
tho Minotaur, Diodorus, who confines him to Egypt, spoaks of 
him by the title of the Bull Mucuis, as tho first lawgiver, and says, 
“That ho lived aftor the ago of the gods and heroes, when n olan, 
was mado in the mannor of lifo among mon—« man of the most ox- 
alted soul—and that ho was a groat promoter of civil society, which 
he penofited by his laws, and those laws wore unwritten, and 20- 
oejyed by him from tho chief Egyptian deity Hermes, who apu- 
forrod them on the world as a gift of the highest importance.” 

With respeot to the laws of Manu, Sir W. Jones adds ; * If Minos 
the son of Jupiter, whom tho Grotans, from national vanity, might 
haye made a native of their own island, was really tho same porson 
with Manu, wo lave tho good fortune to restore, by moans of Indian 
literature, the most celebrated systom of heathen jurisprudence, and 
this work (tho Institutes of Maun) might have beon ontitled the 
lens of Minos, but the paradox is too singular to be confidently 
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assorted ; and the geographical part of the book, with most of the 
allusions to natural history, must undoubtedly have been written 
after tho Hindoo raco had sottlod to tho south of the Inma- 
laya.”? 

That tho laws of Manu, as they now oxist, wore writton in India, 
it soems impossible to doubt. Their whole costumo is thoroughly 
Indian, and they express the foelings and aspirations of the Brah- 
mans in their most arrogant form; but all the essential parts of 
those laws might have oxisted, at loast in an unwritten form, before 
tho Hindoo nations were fully settled in India; or, at all ovents, 
bofore their present religion had come to maturity, or been ex- 
tonded over the whole cquniry. ‘This, in fact, could bo oasily 
proved from references in tho work itself, 10 countrics now tho- 
roughly Hindoo, as thon inhabited by impure racos, by which tho 
Brahmans always mean, nations not observing tho rulos of custo, 
or of tho Hindoo religion. ‘I'he same laws, however, in most of 
their ossontial points, may hayo beon possossed by otho: branches of 
the same great Canoasian family, boforo thoy migrated wostward to- 
wards tho shores and islinds of tho Moditorrangan; whilo in tho Bast, 
some of the odrlier Hindoo sages may have collected them, and given, 
them a written form, adapting them to subsequent states of sooloty, 
peculiar to India, and adding to thom most of tho roligious 
and ooremonial rules, with which they now-so groatly abound, 
Tho more intelligent Bruhmang always explan the name Many, as 
a derivative from the Sanscrit word man, used to donoto the 
thinking, or intellectual power, as the Latin mons, and English 
mind. Had that eminent scholar, Sir W. Jouos, lived to sco tho 
light that has been thiown, sinco his time, ou the history, and oarly 
“iigrations of Asiatic nations, he would havo been still more donfirm- 
ed in his conjecture, that Mann, Mneius, and Minos were the samo 
person, or rather a sorios of persons, (for tho Hindoos say there 
wore eight Manus) who most probably embodied and tnught prima- 
tive laws, or fragmonts of laws, somo of which may hayo beon 
derived from tho purer source of primeval rovalation, but had 
become much corrupted, in the transmission, by intormixture 
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with many orrors, and suporstitions, and perverted by class ascond~ 
snoy, and tho despotic power of the strongor races oyor tho woak, 
leading to tho establishment of distinctions of casto, and partial 
legislation, in favour of the conquering, or ruling tribes; by whom 
all the honours derived from sacred offices, and nobility of rank, 
were arrogantly claimed, and systomatically monopolizod. Some 
hove even aupposed the sago Manu to be Nouh, but on what 
grounds, i, would bo difficult to mako out; but that the appellative 
Manu,—from man, mind—may hayo been used to designate a 
sories of anoiont sages, or patriarchs, who in tho infanoy of sooloty, 
ruled over, or legislatod for, the rising community of mankind, 
before some of tho principal civilized racos, ontiroly separated, from 
thoir primoyal seats, in the rogions of oontral Asia, it would not 
soem Ro unreasonable to* supposo; nor is it moro than might bo 
oxpectod, that laws and customs carried along with thom, by tho first 
large migrations of civilized mon, from the countries first pooplod 
after the flood, should havo been proseryed with veneration, by tho 
main branches of the great human family, howovor much thoy may 
have been forgotten, cvon at an oaily period, by the more isolated, 
and consequently barbarous off-shoots, of tho raco, That theso 
laws, being most likely unwritton, though somo of thon, at least, 
wore originally regoived, by divino revelation, should have boon 
gradually altored, modificd, and onlargod, as well as mixed up 
with mauy false principles, mistakon conolusions, and superstitious 
perversions, hocame inevitable, from the corrupt tondoncy of Inman 
nature, and the ever varying inflnences, to which, in the course of 
ages, the communities formed in different countries, and in vory 
dissimilar circumstances, were necessarily oxposod. But considor- 
ing tho.constant assumption of divine authority, by all tho moat 
ancient lawgivers, and the rogular admixture of religion, and 
coromonial rites, with all their laws, and civil institutions, thero 1s 
a strong presumption, that the clomonts of their systems, woro 
regarded by themselves, as originally drawn from a divine primeval 
revelation. Not only Manu, but Zoroaster, and many others, mado 
pretensions to inspiration, and yot they all professod only to restore 
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divine laws, that had fallen into nogloct, aud which, however, much 
coirupted, and even almost forgotten, wero still regarded with 
yoneration by a few, thongh unknown to tho many. The mon who 
wore most acquainted with primoval Jaws and icligious institutions, 
wore regarded as prophets, and holy or learned sages, and some- 
times oven, at loast by aftor ages, as incarnations of Deity; and 
what thoy taught as early tradition, whethor in roforenco to civil 
Jaws, or sacred rites, howovor much mixed up with their own 
speculations, and false pretonsions, was still roooived as divine, 
Notwithstanding, however, of all their orrois, and tho falso assump- 
tion, of a divine logation, to give authority to their doctrines, it is 
still far from incredible, that, as far as laws of morality aro 
concornod, they may have tanght many rules, or principles, that 
had originally beon the subject of divine legislation, to the early 
ancestors, of the human raco; and which had been preserved by 
putiiarohal tradition, and tho usages of the most regularly consoli- 
dated, and best governed communitios; though far from being 
unobsomod by the goneral corruption, into whioh all tho principal 
natious, had very rapidly suuk. : 
Towever much if may bo tho nsual practice to attribute the origin 
of moral sentiments to tho uninformed instinots of mon, to a sort of 
moral sonso, or to tho gradual discovery, by oxporionos, of the ovil 
or good consoqnoncos arising from certain actions; it is worthy of 
vomark, that noithor quoient nor modern heathens eyor reprosont 
oven thoir groatost sages, of romoto antiquity, as having found ont 
moral truths, or laws, by thoir own reasoning powers. ‘Thoy uni-~ 
versilly represont such truths, or laws,as haying boon tho subjoot 
of diect supornatmal tonohing, by boings wholly, or partly, divino, 
during the carly ages of the world; and it is a faot, that, inde» 
pendently of the Mosaic and Christian revolutions, thoro ig no trace 
of progross in moral knowledge, in any part of the world, sities tho 
commoncoment of authentic history; but, on tho contrary, all tho 
simplest and boat systems of pagan morality, as well as of thoo- 
logy, aro those that are most ancient, whothor we refer to tho 
earliest Greck writings, the ILindoo Vadas, or the sacred books of 
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any other civilized heathen nation, That a golden age, or a period 
of comparative light and truth, whatever way have beon tho actual 
amount of divine knowledge possessed during its continuance, and 
however long or short may have been its duration, did veally pre» 
vyail, for a time at least, would seom to bo a fact, written with in- 
olible characters on tho common traditions of all tho groat races of 
mankind, and oyon on thoso of more isolated tribes. Tho fact, 
especially, that all the most anciont literary works of tho principal 
nations, are, in point of morality, tho purest and best, scoms do. 
cidedly to indicate, that an carly, though perhaps not an extonsiyo, 
rovolation existed, which formod tho basis of moral Jaws, and civil 
institutions, to most of the grent nations of the anoient world, Tho 
ubsonoo of those moral lass, and institutions, among a vory fow iso- 
latod savage tribes, corroborates this view of the subjoct, as it tends 
to prove, that though religious and moral sontimonts aro naturally 
adaptod to the mind of man, he doos not recoiyo them by ntore ex- 
porlonco, nor by intuition, but by instruction from others, Thongh, 
it is not uncommon for a religious system to be spokon of, as tha 
invontion of somo individual, thore is no such thing in roality as a 
yeligion purposely contrived by any one person. Fyen Muhamma~ 
danism was not invented by Muhammad, What he did was morely 
to form a sot of oxisting opinions and practioos into something like 
arogular systom, introducing 2 fow now rulos to givo it cohosion, 
Tho * necessary flotion,” that ho was a divinely authorized prophot, 
wag tho only part of his religion that was puro invention, Almost 
ovory thing that ho taught was drawn cithor from J udaism, or Gor 
yupted Christianity, 111 understood ; excapt what he retained und 
sanctioned, of the oxiating laws, oustoms, and suporstitions of his 
nitive country, and a fow rules yory naturally required, by tho 
other changes occasioned in society, and in tho popular opinions 
and altored circumstances of his followers, in consequence of thoir 
adoption of tho ossential principles of his creed, Ils greatest 
morft os a legislator, or toachor, consisfed in the roadiness with 
which he formed now rules to most difoult enses, as soon as thoy 
arose; and the laws which che formed, from time to time, to moet 
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nnfororoon ‘omergoncies, and which he annowncod as revoaled to 
him by the angel Gabriel, evidently show, that he was possessed of 
talonta for legislation of a very high order, Bat whothor, viowad 
as a systom of religious opinions, of moval rules, or of legal insti- 
tutions, Muhammadamsut was merely constracted, by its foundor, 
ont of materials already existing around him, The gouius which ho 
displayed in moulding thoso into a system, or codo, to suit tho peeu- 
liar charactor of his pooplo, combined with tho amazing energy and 
persevoranco, with which he propagated tho faith which ho had tho 
courage to proach, amidst tho groatest opposition from his country- 
mon, constitute his claim to be regarded as one of the greatest men 
whom tho world has produced, though wo cannot admit that his 
religion, was purely his own invention, or even anything moro than 
a moagto collection of ill assorted dogmas, drawn fiom oxisting 
religions, withont any of their moro poworful spiritnal and poetical 
elements, Muhammad did not toach a singlo truth that was new at 
the time; his whole system boing a more compound of sontimonts 
drawn from othor religions thats piecoded it, withont having oithor 
tho spirituality of tho true, or the philosophical depth, and poetical 
attractious of tho falso. Thoro is, in short, no traco of anything 
claiming to be a royealed religion in tho world, the dootrinos of 
which oan be rogardod as puroly of human inyontion, and all that 
impostors have over attomptod, has beon to romodel oxisting mate~ 
rials, or to claim the rank of prophets or toachors sout fiom God, if 
not of being divino emanatious; and no system, oithar of raligion 
or of moral laws, has arisen in any part of tho world, tha chiof 
alemonts of which may not bo proved to have existed as fay back as 
the very dawn of tho hiatorioal ora; so that thre is wo evidonag, of 
the Human mind having over, unassisted by yovointion, arrived, 
at the knowledge of either religion or morality, howovor much 
mon may have yvonsoned yespesting thom, when ones they yore 
known. i 
That ali the most onoiont sages, and lawgivers, protondod to havo 
roocivad thoir dootrines from heaven, as Muhammad afterwards did, 
affords a strong presumption, that from tho boginuing of tho world, 
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mon had boon avoustomed to boliove both their Jaws and moral 
opinions to have originally been the subject of divine rovelation ; 
and it is not unnatural to think, that such revelation had actually 
beon rocoived, though, being unwritton, it was not long preserved in 
any dogree of purity. Still, however, though groatly obscured, and 
for tho most part lost, or perverted, its most essontial principlos 
would nover seom to have beon entirely forgotton, or orased fiom tho 
minds of men, but at times woro, at loast, partially rovivod, and taught 
by sages who had mado thom their sindy. These, in ordor to sooure 
rospoot to their teaching, and ‘obedience to thoir laws, often pro- 
tended to inspiration, and delivered old, or traditionary truths, as 
new revelations, Such, probably, wero some of tho most ancient 
Greck sagos—as woll as tho Zovoastor of contral Asia—tho Minos 
of Cioto, and Egypt, and tho Manu of tho Hindoos, as woll as many 
othor teachors and lawgivors, of inforior namo. They wore proba~ 
bly mon of talonts and roputation, who systomatized, or modiflod 
traditionary opinions and ancient laws, and yory often adding to 
them more 1ecent enactuonts, local superstitions, and private, or 
ourrent sentiments, for all of which thoy claimed indisorimin« 
ately, divino authority, in order to socwe thei gencial reception, 
Tho constant assumption of a diyino legation, could scarcoly havo 
boon natural, had not mon beon generally acoustomed to look to 
Heaven for laws to dicot them; or, at least, had not a strong bo- 
lief provailed, that, at some provious poriod, their ancostors had ro- 
cotved the knowledgo both of moral laws, and religions rites, from 
somo supernatural source, It is diflcult, on any other principle 
than this, to account for a sentiment so universal among all na~ 
tions, as that which attributes all primoval roligion and Jaw to 
divino teaching. In India, it is the uniform opinion, even of the 
most learned, and least superstitions, that, however absurd and 
false tho genoral religion of the country may have gradually be- 
cowte, tho gorms, or first principles, out of which it originally 
sprung, were the subject of o true, but exceodingly ancient rovola- 
tion—of a very simple character, which inculoated tho worship of 
one God, the source of all being. Thia ono God, howovar, onme 
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early to be confounded with tho clomontg of naturo, and. this ele- 
mental worship, rapidly degentrated into the present gross systom 
of polytheistic idolatry with which, howeve, the worship of tho 
elements, especially fire and light, is still combinod; whilo moral 
good and cyl aro described as contending principlos, like light and 


darkness. 
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SUPPOSED DIVING aurndtery OT KINDO MONAT LAWS,—LAWS RUSPTCTING 
MURDER, MANSLAUGHTER, &o,—-1NSTITUTION Of MARRIAGE -—~RULES RI 
SPEQLING CIASLITY.—PUNISHMENTS DUCRSED AGAINST THEIR VIOLAW 
rion, &c., &a. 


Tr laws, aud moral precopts, gonorally regarded by a people as of di- 
yino obligation, must always form tho best index to their sontiments, 
respecting tho ordinary distinctions of right and wrong, What is 
tanght in thoir most sacred books, on points of morality, usually 
constitutes their standard rule for judging of cither thoir own gon- 
«dust ot that of others, however much that standard may bo practi. 
cally neglocted, Somo passages from the laws of Manu, tho divine 
authority of whose rules is fully admitted by all the Hindoos, will 
onadlo us to understand, in somo measure, the state of moral know- 
ledgo among them, Though some of thoso laws may bo rogardod 
ag now sot asido, or modifled by the writings of sages not quito so 
anciont, yot, with the excoption of a fow rulos, not of tho most im- 
portant charactor, and chiofly relating to moro ccromonial nsngos, 
tho main body of them is still in foroo, and hold in the highost 
vonoration, 

« Wo shall notico, first, somo of those laws and sontimonts which 
refor to tho crimo of murder, Arhong all civilized nationg thia is 
regarded ag tho greatest crime, and is visited by the highost punish- 
monts, thongh, among somo rade and savage tribos, destroying an 
enomy is soarcoly Jooked ou as reprohonsiblo, if openly and man- 
fully offected, though sometimes disapprovod of, whon accompanied 
by doooitfnt and undorhand means, Sometimes, however, any 
means successfully pursued for the destruction of a personal enemy, 
are regarded as worthy of praiso, rather than of blame. Such loose 
sontimenis, however, are nol compatible with tho safety of any 
regular society of men, whose mutual well-being depends on mutual 
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protection ; and no community has long existed in which thoy hayo 
gonorally prevailed. No society, thorefore, can prosper, without 
systems of law and government, unless it be of the most limited 
nature, and held together by some peouliar bonds of natural affootion. 

Whatovor may have been the powor, or oflicionoy, of tho exooutive 
govornment, at any givon timo, tho writton laws of tho Ilindoos, 
ag woll as tho popular sontimonts of the people, on tho subject of 
murder, are as express as those of thé poople of any ordinary 
Christian Jand; though from tho lowe state of moral sentimont, 
and certain peculiarities of doctrino elsewhere noticed, if may not 
be regarded with such abhorronce asin Europe. I have convorsed 
much with Hindoos of al] classes, as woll os with heathon of othor 
crocds, but on the subject of murder, I nevor found any sentiment 
cuxront among thom, difforeut from this—that “Ilo who sheddeth 
mau’s blood, by man should his blood bo shod.” Still, howover, the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, from body to body, has 
greatly diminished, in speculative minds at lonst,  sonse of tho 
guilt of mmdor; as it is not unnatural to reason, that there may bo 
no real harm douse to the murdered porson, sinos his noxt birth may, 
in all probability, be higher and happier than tho prosont, and oven 
if if should bo ao littl worse than this, i will bo but of short dura- 
tion, while, if ho behaves woll during it, a bottor is still within his 
reach. But it is not likely that such roasoning should bo ofton ro. 
sorted to, and certainly it is not froquontly used, but still it ig not 
altogethor uncommon among the spoculativo; whilo it must bo ad- 
mitted that, the samo abuso might bo mado of tho Christian dootrino, 
of the cortain, cternal blossodnoss of tho righteous. But, porhaps, no 
murderer over feels the stings of conscionos in any degree blunted, 
by the reflootion, that his viotim was 2 good and virtuous man, whoso 
stato in tho future world, was most likoly to be botior than in tho 
presont. The thought of his character having been good, is gone- 
rally felt, as a deop aggravation of the guilt of his murdoror. 

Tn tho laws of Mann, tho murderor is always classed among tho 
greatest of sinners, though, as might naturally be oxpovted, tho 
murdor of ono of the sacred order of tho Brahmans, is always ropre- 
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sonted, as a much grontor sin than the murder of any other man, 
This, however, is only what has boon common among all nations, 
poth of ancient and modern timos. Among tho Grecks and Romans, 
as, well as among all other nations, the porson of a, priest, or of one 
who performs saerod rites, was held to be inviolable, Thus we find 
Ilomor ropresonting the insult done by tho Greek leadors, to tho 
priest of Apollo, as tho great causo of tho disasters which bofoll 
thom and their army, at tho siege of Troy. Evon among tho pro- 
fessodly Christian nations of Europe, during the middle ages, the 
samo principle provailed, as was strikingly manifostod in our own 
country in the colebrated case of Thomas 4 Becket, We neod not, 
therofore, wondor at the inequality of punishments, enjoined in tho, 
laws of Manu, when wo find that even in Europe, only a fow conturicg 
ago, a graduated sonle, both of culpability and of punishment, pre~ 
yailod, according to the sacredness of character, or nobility of rank, 
eithor in tho murderer, or the murdered porson, Tho murder of t 
poasant, or of a person of a sorvile station, by a priest or a noble~ 
man, if noticed at all, was but slightly punished, whilo that of ono 
of the highor classes by a man of tho lower ordors, was followod by 
the most oxorncinting tortures, and most ignominions doath, 

It may be necessary to obsorvo, that as Manu dolivors his laws 
in tho charactor of a diviuo logislatior, ho mixos up tho punish. 
monts to bo inflicted on transgrossors in this world, by kings or 
judgos, with ponancos to be voluntarily ondured in this life, and 
with pains to be snffored in the world to come, or in a futuro 
birth in this, as tho resnlt of the soutence of the Suprome Judge, 
‘A orime committed in this lifo, entails on the guilty sinner, a loug 
sories of wretched births aud miscrable lives, either in this world, 
or in the infornal regions, unloss it is atoned for, by somo romarka- 
blo virtue, or self inflicted ponanco, Thus Manu says; “ The slayer 
of a Brahman must enter into the body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a 
camel, & bull, a gont, a sheep, a stag, & bird, a low porson, or 
damon.” This is one of the punishments that he is to’ expect in 
the future state, for others are mentioned elsowhero; but in this 
world, the king, or judge, is ordered to inflict on him, the punish« 
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ment of death, Punishment by man, in this world, however, doos 
not always exempt from punishment in the futuro stato, unloss solf- 
inflicted, or caused to bo inflicted, by tho sinner himself; who in 
such a case, is supposed to be truly ponitent. A difforent doctrine, 
however is taught, in somo passagos, and the simor, if duly 
punished in this lifo, is regarded, as for evor absolved from his sin, 
asin the following passage ;—* Mon who have committed offencos, 
and havo received from kings the pinishmout duo to them, go 
pure to heaven, and becomo as clear as thoso who hayo dono 
well,” 

Though killing a Brahman is rogarded as tho greatest crime, 
there are civcumstancos in whioh, it is rogarded as comparatively 
vonial, “In their own dofence, and in a war for a just causo, and 
in defence of a woman, or of a priost, ho who kills justly, commiis 
no crime. Lot a man without hesitation slay another, (if he cannot 
othorwise escape) who assails him with intont to murdor, whether 
young or old, or his preceptor, or oven a Brahman deeply vorsod 
in the Soriptures.”—" By killing an assassin who attompts to kill, 
whothor in publio or in private, no orimo is commitied by tho 
slayer, fary recoils wpon fury.” In the law of Moses, tho sumo 
exception from tho guilt of murder is still furthor oxtended, to tho 
Killing of a house-breakor, found in tho act, as appoars from 
Exodus xxii, 2, “Tf a thief bo fonnd breaking up, and bo smitton 
that ho die, thoro shall be no blood shod for him.” ‘Tho killing of 
a Brahman, ovon an account of a crimo, howeyor, is most strictly 
forbidden, unless ho is, at the momont, ongagod in tho commission 
of some act of violence, Tho following Jaw, on this subject, is quite 
oxplicit :—* Novor shall the king slay a Brahman, though convicted 
of all possiblo crimes. Lot him banish tho offender from his realn, 
but with his property seewre, and his, body unhurt; no greater 
crimo is knowh on carth, than tho slaying of Brahman, and tho 
king, thorefore, nrust not oven form in his mind, the idea of killing 
a priost.” 

This is no doubt tho anciont law on the subject, made by tho 
Bralmana themselves, as represented by the mythological sago 
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Manu; but like many other statutes, the result of class legislation, 
and sacerdotal assumption, it has not always boon practically 
respected, oither by kings, or pooplo, Such laws may bo made, 
but they rarely commend thomsclyes to the suffrages of mankind, 
without which, though thoy may be occasionally observed, whon it 
suits conyonience, or political oxpedionce, they can never bo syste~ 
matically enforced, Eyen Hindoo monarohs, occasionally, put 
Brahmans to death; and ongaging, as they always did, in politi- 
cal pursuits, and in all the intrigues of courts, as well as in public 
wars, they often killed, or were killed, without any distinction 
boing made betwoon thom and other mon, Brahmans hayo often 
been executed, by the British authorities, for murdor, which is tho 
only crime in India, that is visited by capital punishmont; and as’ 
far og I know, the popular sontimonts of tho Hindoo peoplo, thoy 
havo always approved of the conduct of govornment, in subjecting 
the Brahmans to the same criminal law with other men, whatoyvoy 
may be their claims to exemption, on account of tho sacredness of 
their character. 

In another place Manu says, “If a Brahman has killod a man of 
tho sacordotal class, (that is, another Biahman) without malico 
prepouse, tho slayer boing far superior to tho slain in good quali- 
ties, ho mast himself make a hut in a forost, and dwell in it twelve 
youis, subsisting on alms, to tho purifcation of his soul, placing 
non him, as a tokon of his orimo, the skull of the slain, if ho oan 
procure it, or if not, any hwnan skull,"—« Tho time of ponanoe for 
tho throo Jowor olassos, must bo twenty-four, thirty-six, and forty- 
oight years,” Ifore it is to be obsorvod, that the senlo is divided 
into four portions, tho Sudias, or lowest class, having to boor 
punishment, or rather penanco, for a period four times ag long as 
that assigned. to the Brahman, who has committed tho samo crime, 
The lawgiver immodiately adds:—* If tho slayer be of tho military 
class, ho may voluntarily expose himself as a mark to archers, who 
know his intention, or, according to circumstances, lo may onst 
himeolf Headlong, thrice, or even till he die, into a blazing “fre.” 
A great many other fanciful modos of tho severest Penance aro 
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enjoined, upon Bralmans, who may have committed, cithor wipre~ 
meditated homfoide or manslaugliter, somo of thom indeedgyery 
unreasonable, or ovon impossiblo, but still sulficiontly indicating, 
that though on no account whatover, is any civil rulor or judgo 
directly to take away tho life of a Brahman, oyon for tho most 
aggravated murdor, the crimo itsolf is most unoquiyoonlly do- 
nounced, as the greatest which can bo committed, and in ovory 
class of mon to bo visited by the highost ponaltios, that can bo in- 
flicted by sooioty, unless expiated by voluntary ponaltios, almost 
worse than doath itself. Evon manslaughtor, is more sevordly 
treated than by almost any other code; which shows, at Ioast, the 
high valuo, which tho ancient Hindoo logislators attachod to human 
life. 

Not only is murder overywhere treated of, as an awful orimo 
against gocioty, but as likewise subjecting tho porpotrator, to the 
diyino wrath, and plunging him into unspeakablo misory, in tho 
world to come—a rosult which cannot bo averted, except by many 
and long continued acts of voluntary ponance, of the most intenxo 
and painful description. A orimo which is regarded as so hoinans 
in the Brahman, is, according to Tlindoo modes of thinking, nocossa~ 
rily looked on as desorving of still groator punishment, though not 
in itself more blamoworthy, when committed by mon of inforior 
cnatos, On such, it brings down moro diroot, and much soyoror 
punishmont from tho civil powors, while it ontails on thom, equal, 
or ovon groater, sulfviing after death. Tho Brahman is to bo 
punished, by mon, with secondary ponalties, by dogradation, and by 
self-inflicted ponancos, and in tho futuro state, he is to sink tow 
lower and more unhappy condition, than ho occupied in this world ; 
while the lower castes aro to suffor donth, from the gontones of the 
oivil power, and to bo visitod, likewiso, with tho grontost onlamitios 
ina future bith. Murder is, in genoral, oloarly distinguished fiom 
mauslaughtor, but in some cages thero scems to bo a want of duo 
discrimination, and the punishmonts to bo inflicted on tho lattor, as 
compared with those denonnead against tho high.r orimo, are some- 
times severor than reason can easily approve, But if killing oven 
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unintentionally was somotimes visited by tho ancient Iindoo law, 
asa gimo of uo ordinary charactor, it shows that, so far from the 
moral feclings of the people, having beon of o Jax nature, with 
respect to the taking away of human lifo, thore was among thom, on 
the contrary, a tendency unduly to magnify the turpitude of crimos 
of this nature, and to punish them too indiscriminately, with tho 
highest ponaltios that tho Jaw could infliot; and to bring, in oyory 
possible way, all the terrors of roligion, to bear on their suppres- 
sion, : 
Ifow far tho opinions of the poople, in ancient times, corres- 
ponded, or how far they may now correspond, with auch expressions 
of approval, or disapproval, of certain actions of a moral nature, 
found in a work of such antiquity as tho Laws of Manu, we do not 
hero stop to onquire. It is sufllcient, at prosont, to keop in mind, 
that theso laws have never been yepealed, but me regarded as 
divine by covery Ilindoo, though, like all other anciont documents, 
they may, on somo points, be variously intorproted, 1b is true, that 
on sovoral subjects, not of so great importance as those of which we 
have beon treating, subsequent Hindoo moralists hayo sometimes 
spokon in terms different, or cyon moro lax than those used by 
Manu; but still, on almost every important subject of right and, 
wrong, apart from « few metaphysical refinemonts and hair-splitting 
dofinitions, no radical difforonco of doctrine laa boon soriously ad~ 
yancod or propagated. In fact, while India has always abounded 
with all sorts of motaplysical speculations, and with endless, and 
almost unintelligible discussions, not only about abstract things, but 
also about cersmonial laws, 1itual obsorvances, and objects oither 
of superstitious bolief or incredulity, defying all power of desorip- 
tion or classification, thore ia but comparativoly little differonco of 
opinion, among the peoplo at largo, on any subject of great import~ 
anco in morals. We can always speak to thom, in goneral, 93 
rational mon, acknowledging, in common with ourselvos, tho sumo 
essential principlos of moral right and wrong. 

It may be generally assumed, that most of tho moral sentimonta, 
contained in books, regarded uniyorsally by any peoplo as sacied, 
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aro, as far as thoy ara known or undorstood, considered by thom to 
bo a moral law, binding them to corresponding conduct; howover 
much that law may be neglected in their daily practice, or eyon 
openly contomned by many, 

One of the most ossontial institutions of all civilizod socioty, is 
that of marriago—an institution without which, in fact, no such 
sooiaty has ever oxisted, or oven could oxist, in tho present stato of 
human nature. This institution, wo are distinctly informed by 
scripture, was, in the beginning, of divino appointment, and was in- 
troducod when tho first human pair wero tho only inhabitants of our 
globo, and did not, like somo other things, become nocessary merely 
on account of human depravity, nor dorivo its sanction from human 
Jaws ; but existed in all its porfection before man was in any re- 
apeot contaminated by sin, or had ceased to livo entirely in, accord 
ance with the will of his Creator, 

In speaking, thoreforo, of the remains among anoiont nations of a 
primeval rovelation, wo might, in particular, have 1eferred to tho 
existonco of tho institution of martiago,.and of its fixed laws, among 
all tho civilized nations of tho world, from tho most ancient times, 
ag ono of tho aubjects of thut revolation; for mairingo was not a 
form which human socioty assumod after tho fall, but the divinoly 
appointed stato of man, whilo possessed of porfect purity of nature. 
That an institution so ossentialy important, not only to tho woll- 
Doing, but to the vory oxistonco of human sooioty, in any regular, ov” 
civilized stato; and introduced with so much form and distinctness 
by the Croator himself, should havo beon handed down by the patri- 
archs with peculiar care to their descondants, was most natural; 
qod that it was so handed down, and universally received, as a 
divine law, the earliest traditions, civil codes, and historical re- 
mains of all tho most anciont civilized nations, most undoubtedly 
wtostify. All hoathon nations, above the lowost grades of barbarism, 
have ever regarded, and still do regard, marriage, as really a divine 
institution, the sayctity of which can only bo violated in de. 
flaneo of the most sacred Jaws; a disrogard to which brings 
shamo and obloquy on familios in this world, and in tho fu- 
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ture state, the severost punishments from the hand of the supreme 
Tadge. 

Promiscuous intercourse botween the soxes, has nover been conn-* 
tenanced, oither by the public laws, or current soutimonts of ciyi- 
lized mon; and ovory system, protonding in any form to bo a divino 
rovelaton, has acknowledged and fortified tho obligations of tho 
marrisge compact, by every sanction that can well bo conceived of, 
as olthor just or possible, It is not, howoyer, to be oxpected that, 
among heathon nations, the samo delicacy of sontimont should pro« 
yail on this subject, as may be found among Europoan Christians. 
Such dolicacy of sentimont, is not only the result of ages of famili- 
arity with the olevating doctrines and holy precepts of the gospel, 
but has received » peouliar form and oxprossion, from oiroumstrnocs 
and habits connectod with European climates, and sootal institu- 
tious, Even the language of the Old Testamont soriptures, though 
in use among a pedple who had divine revelation, and sanotioned by 
the Holy Spirit, as 2 suitable modium for tho communication of . 
stored truth, and heavenly instruction, is often marked by tho oo- 
eurronce of phrascology, requiring to bo somowhat disguisod by 
periphrasis, or cuphuism, in order to prevont impure ideas from 
being suggested to tho minds of Europoan roadors; though, perhaps, 
wo such ideas wore oyer prosented by it, to those who used tho 
language as their mother tonguo; aud whose ordinary habits pro- 
vented them from regarding certain exprossions, or allusions, as in- 
dolicate, which appear so to us, while on some other points thotr 
taste may have beon eyen moro refined than our own, and their per~ 
option of moral congrnity-quite as accurate, 

Tho eastern nations, however demoralized they may have been, 
in almost every age, have always had inouleated among them, both 
by moralists and lawgivers, tho strictest notions respooting the im- 
portance of conjugal fidelity, though snch notions may havo boon 
vory impotent in {ho prevention of such crimes as arise Crom the 
preach of chastity. If, in this respect, the Tindovs have always 
boon an immoral pooplo, it has not been from the want of kuow- 
ledge, or of Jats enjoining chastity, but from other causos, somo of 
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which are to be found in tho gross and Jicontions legends of their 
mythology, in which many of the gods themsolyes are constantly 
srepresented as openly indulging in ovory Inst and pollution, But 
though in this, as well as in othor respects, the gods are supposed 
to havo @ liconce to do as they choose, vory dofinito laws are incul- 
cated on human beings; and female virtue, especially, is tho sub- 
ject of tho highost praiso. Manu says, “Lot mutual fidolity bo 
continued till death; this, in few words, may bo considered the 
supreme Jaw betwoon husband aud wife; and again, * Leta man 
and a woman, united by marriage, constantly beware, lest at any 
time disunited, thoy violate their mutual fidolity.’— A. marriod 
woman who violates the duty she owes to hor husband, brings in- 
famy on herself in this lifo, and in the next shall onter the womb of a 
fomalo jackal, or bo afflicted with olophantinsis, und other disoasos 
which punish orimes; while she who slights not her husband, but 
keops her mind, spocoh, and body dovoted to him, attains his hoa- 
vouly mansion, and by good mon is called virtuous, Yos, by thia 
course of life it is, that » woman, whoso mind, spocoh, and body, 
are kept in subjection, acquitos high renown in this world, and in 
the noxt tho samo abodo with her husband.” Thus wo find, that 
the husband’s virtuo being taken for grantod, tho virtuous wifo is to 
sharo his blossednoss in the futuro stato, but in those passagos 
nothing is said about tho rewards of virtuous women, whose hus- 
bands, on account of thoir sins, may bo doomed to suffaing ; though 
it is not a doctrino of Jlinduism that the wif necessarily shares tho 
fato of hor husband, but if hor husband is a good man, wnd sho por- 
forms to him the duties of a good and faithful wifo, sho is promised 
the privilogo of boing again his companion, and sharing his happi- 
noss it the noxt birth, where both will enjoy the reward of their 
virtuas: 

‘With voapoct to tho punishment of men for criminal convorsation 
‘vith other mon’s wives, Manu says, “That mon wha commit overt 
acts of adultorous inclination for the wives of othors, lot tho king 
banish from his realm, having’ first punishod thom with such 
bodily marks, ag oxolto aversion, or such as rendor it impossible 
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that they should repoat the orimo; since adnitery cansos, to tho 
gonoral ruin, & mixtnro of classes among mon, and thonco arises 
violation of duties, and thonco is tho root of felicity quito do- 
stroyod, A man before noted for such an offence, who conyorses 
in sooret with tho wife of another, shall pay tho first of the three 
amorcomonts, But a man not before noted, who converges with hor, 
for somo roggsonable canse, shall pay no fino, since in him thoro is 
nO transgression.” ‘This lattor rule was, no donbé, intended to pro- 
tect the characters of rospoctablo women from reproach. ‘Tho 
above laws axe cortainly much stricter than those of England, 
where aman man may seduce, and ruin a married woman with im- 
punity, if he is only prepared to pay a aum of money to hor hua- 
band; the gross immorality of requiring only a mouoy qualification 
for liberty to commit adultery, meoting with much less opposition, 
in a land profossodly Christian, than tho law which requires a 
similar qualification in voters for a member of parliament, The 
Tlindoo law doclaros, “ That to touch a married woman on tho 
bredsts, or in any other improper mannor, or boing touched tnbe+ 
comingly by hor, to bear it complacently, ave adultorons acts with 
mutual cousent,’—" A man of the gorvilo class, who commits actnal 
adultory with tho wifo of a priost, ought 10 suffer death.” In tho 
Mosiac law, it is ordained, (Loy. xxi. 9,) that tho danghtor of a 
priest who has committed fornication, shall bo burnt with fire, It 
is not statod in Manu, howovor, that tho womau shall bo put to 
doath, but such sooms to hayo been the law, in gonoral, among tho 
angent Tindoos, 

In oagos of suspicion, an ordeal to bo passed through, by tho 
woman, in the presence of the priest, was appointed by Moses, 
In anciont timos, in India, an ordeal, sometimes by fire, was in use, 
in such cases, among tho Tindoos, conducted with roligious rites, as 
wo find illustrated in the Raniyan, by the celebrated caso of Sceta, 
tho wife of Ram Chander, who passed through such an ordeal to 
clear hor charactor of any suspicion that might rest on it, in conse- 
quence of hor having beon forcibly sarricd off by tho monster 
Rawan, king of Goylon, and detninod as a prisoner under his power. 
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The THindoo books, in genoral, ave full of storios illustrative of the 
fact that, fomalo chastity has always beon highly regarded, and 
‘oavefully protected, in India, Tho heroines of many a mythologioal 
romanco, are constantly held up as models of virtne, and thoir 
names are tho favourite fomale names in overy family; ant how~ 
evor much soyeral of the goddesses, somo of whom at least, m'e 
merely allogorical beings, representing iho powors of natureymay 
be described by tho pocts as loose in thoir morals, tho Ilindoo 
writers rarely over introduce as an important charactor in their 
works, far less as a heroine, any such wnohaste woman, as the 
Telen of Homor, or tho Dido of Virgil, In ordor to protect tho 
charactor of women, the following rulo is prosoribod :—“ Lot no 
man converse, after he has been forbidden, with tho wives of others. 
Ta who conyorses, after husband, or fathor, has forbidden him, 
shall pay the fine of ono snvarna, To who vitiates a damsol with- 
out her consent, shall suffer corporoal punishmont instantly, but if 
tho damsel has been willing ho shall not be corporeally punished, if 
his caste be the samo.” Tho Mosaic law on this caso is not matori- 
ally diffrent, requiring morely a fluo in monoy, oqual to what the 
father might expoot to have recoived for her, on granting hor in 
mariiago, had sho remained a virgin; unloss hor soducor might 
songont to marry hor, and hor fathdr bo willing to bostow hor on 
him,* 

In roforouce to any caso in which the consont of tho woman 
might not bo go clear, tho Itindoo lawgivor says, Of the man, who 
through insolouce, contaminates a damsel, lot the king instaitly 
order tivo fingors to be amputatod, and condomn him to pay a fino 
of six hundred panas.” ‘Virgins, among the Hindoos, avo generally 
betrothed, a cousidorablo time before thoy aro marriagonblo, and oon- 
sequently, they ato not often reforrod to as really moral agents, being 
regarded as children under tho complote control of thoir paronts, or 
othor relatives, Thoy are married, in gonoral, and always in respect 
able families, before there can be any great danger of them falling 
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into any actual sin of tho naturo referred to, ITonoo, nonrly all di- 
rect laws, or rnles of chastity, aro supposed to have reference prin- 
oipally to tho conduct of married women, or of widows. Tho latter, 
among Iindoos of the higher onstos, ospeoially, as wo have stated 
elsawhare, are not, by their customs, permitted to marry again; and 
as a marriage is held to be valid, if a regular coromony of botroth- 
mont has taken place, evon in infancy, a groat many young women 
have becomo widows in their father’s houses, whose marringos have 
noyer beon consummated. Theso young women, especially whon 
their parents are poor, are exposed to great temptations, and often 
form illicit connoxions, or become abandoned to prostitution, being 
uttorly dobarrod from all hopes of honourable marriage, "A move- 
mont, however, in opposition to this umeasonablo custom, has com- 
menced among tho Brahmans, as tho result of the abolition of Sut- 
too, and tho decline of the sentiments on which that oruel rito was 
founded ; aud prizes have beon offered to young Brahmans who will 
boldly dopart from the old custom, and marry young widows of un- 
Plemished character. Tho moral effects of this chango of custom, 
whon once it has fully takon placo, in tho promotion of femalo 
chastity in the lass affooted by it, will, no doubt, be considorablo, 
as tonding much to romove the tomptations to which thoy ara ao 
peculiarly exposed. 

With rospect to 2 woman, of respoctablo caste, guilty of infidolity, , 
Manu says, “Should a wifo, proud of hor family, and of the groat 
qualitios of hor kinamon, actually violate the duty which sho owes 
totter Ind, lot the king condown her to bo devoured by dogs, in » 
place much froquented.” In the ninth chapter of second Kings, wo 
find the same sort of punishmont denounced, and oxeented, on 
Jozebol, Tho whoiedoms, howevor, with which she was charged, 
consisted, probably, in the introduction of idolatry, which is always 
in the Old Testament spoken of as adultery, being a doparture from 
allegiance to the God of Iszaol, like that of an unchaste woman 
fiom her linsband, whon sho bocomos the paramour of another man. 
This mode of expression, however, may haye naturally arison fiom 
tho fact, that the kind of idolatry, by which the Israclites wore 
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anrrounded, and inte which they most froqnontly foll, in poriods of 
national doslension, was that practised by the Cannanitos and tha 
Sidonians, which was of the most obscene and licontious charactor, 
and prosontod the gieatost attractions to tho sensual and dopraved, 

The following sentence is denounced by the Ilindoo lawgiver 
against aman who has boon guilty of adultery. “Lot thom place 
the adulterer on an iron bed woll heated, undor which the oxeou-~ 
cutioners shall throw logs continually, till the sinful wrotch bo 
burned to death.’ This pnnishmont is certainly sufficiontly sovore ; 
put whether or not tho ancient IWindoos woro over in tho habit of 
actually inflicting it, Lam unable to say. Its oxistenco, hawaver, in 
thoir sacred Jaws, proves at least, that tho orimo of seducing another 
man’s wifo, was regarded by them, as ono of gront aggravation ; 
and shows, what it is here adducod to confim, that the people of 
Tadia always possessed a distinct and oven strict moral law on this 
subject, and if their conduot was, or is, distizignished by immorality, 
or impurity, it must have beon, and still is, in doftanco of injunc- 
tions which aro regaided by them as divine, and not m sonsequonco 
of an ignoranco, which provonted thom from haying a conscionco of 
evil, whon they violated tho rules of chastity 1,80 ag in any dogroe 
to exonorate them from moral responsibility. 

Tgnominious shaying of the head and beard, 1 modo of punishmont 
rogarded aa peculiarly degrading, is ordainad for an adultavor of the 
priestly class, while sometimes the punishmont of similar offenders bo- 
longing to other castes, is ordorod to No oxtondod oven to death ; oxpe~ 
cially whon tho parties aro so nearly rolated as to bo forbiddonyto 
intormarry. Manu says, “Carnal commerco with sistors by the 
same mothor-—with little givls, with women of tho lowost mixod, 
olasses, or with tho wivos of a friend, or of a son, tho wise mnat con- 
sider as nearly equal to fho violation of tho patornal bod. IIe who 
knowingly and aotually has dofilod tho wifo of his fathor, spiritual, 
or natural—that is, oither the wife of his tutor, who is alwaya 
called a spiritual father, or his own stepmothor—sho being of tho 
same caste with himsolf, must oxtend himself on a heated iron bed, 
loudly proclaiming his guilt; and ombracing the rod hat iron image 
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of a woman—he shall atone for his crime by doath.” This mode of 
punishment would scem to be roforred to in Rev. ii. 22, Bohold, I 
will cast hor into a bed, and thom that commit adultory with hev 
into great tribulation; oxcopt they repont of their docds,” In 
giving directions to Brahmans, respecting tho porformanco of roli- 
gious coromonies, Manu says, “To who caresses a Sudra woman, 
after ho has been invited to sacred obsoquics, takes on himgolf' all 
the sin that has beon committed by the giver of tho ropast,”— Let: 
him show no particular attention to the wifo of anothor man, sinco 
nothing is known in this world so obstructive to Jength of days, 
as the oulpablo attention of a man to the wife of another.” ‘ 

From these passages, it is vory manifest, that whatever may be 
the amount of unchastity, among the heathen in India, thoir most 
sacred books distinctly denounco it as sinful; and though thoso 
books thomselvos, may not be so curront among tho common pooplo, 
as ony Ioly Scriptures may be in most Christian lands, yot tho 
sontinonts contained in them, on such subjects, ave well known, and 
universally repeated. 

Thero is, no doubt, a great doal of moral foebloness in tha charac~ 
tor of the people, affecting, in an especial dogroo, that of tho 
womon; tho lowor ordors of whom, at lonst, roociyo nothing that 
can be called education, unless in tho porformanco of hongohold 
duties. Even tho higher classos of women, are kept 80 much in a 
state of scclusion in their own houses, and undor the control of 
their more olderly female relatives, till such timo as they aro past 
the prime of lifo, that their real moral character is but little triod, 
and itis noxt to impossible to know, whether or not, they would 
have tho virtuo, or principle, to rosist tomptation, should thoy 
become, in any considerable degreo, exposed to it. Tho gonoral 
sontiment respecting thom among their own countrymen is, that 
their moral principle is too focble to be trusted, and theroforo, the 
grontost care is takon to preseryo thom from temptation; and they 
themselves, regard seclusion from general society, as becoming and 
decent in women of character and respectability, and would be 
shocked at the idoa, of publicly associating with the other aox, 
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They are nol, therefore, as has often boon supposed, the involuntary 
inmates of harems, but thoy themsolves rogard such soclusion from 
male socioty, with tho exception of that of near relatives, as a mark 
ot gontility and fomale delicacy, The system of soclusion, howovor, 
necessarily onfecbles their moral principles, and rondors thom an 
casy proy to seducors, whon tmeavoidablo circumstances may ovon- 
sionally throw thom in tho way of tomptations; and honco thoro is 
@ goncral distrust in tho flrmnoss of ovon tho best of tho sox, which 
in, its various modes of operation, reproduces a want of solf-rolianco, 
and stedfastnoss of character. Women, finding that thoy aro novor 
trusted, act like children, and are too thonghtloss to keep can= 
tiously out of temptation; and while they manifest much shyness, 
and outward modesty in their demeanour, there is roason to fear 
tat thore is little virtue of tho highor order among thom, though 
it might be too much to say, that, thoro is not likely to bo any. 
Thora is, however, no want among thom of the goneral knowledgo 
and rocognition of rules of chastity, aud if thoso aro ill obsoryod, 
wo must find the causo somewhero olso than in ignorance of moral 
laws, or procepts on tho subject. . 

The above quotations from the Tlindoo soriptpros, will bo suf 
cient to show, in what light orimos of this class havo boon regarded 
in India; and the strong sonso which thoir authors have entertained 
of their turpitude, and of tho evils which thoy aro cnloulated to 
bring on human soclety. Tho donunciations also against wnatural 
erimos of covery description, and the punishments ordered to be 
inflicted on thoir porpetrators, show that they wore considered most 
buso and pornicions, and if possiblo to bo oxtirpated; and tho 
wretchos found guilty of thom, to be held up to universal abhor« 
ronoo, nnd excoration, 
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JUNDOO LAWS AND SENLIMINIS ROSPRCTING TROUT AND TALSDMOOD,— 
PUNISHMENTS DECRELD FOR PALSE WITNESSUS, THIEVES, AND SWIND- 
LORS,—DOCFFCTIVLD MORAL SENTIMENTS ON SUCH SUBJECTS.~-~LUN GoDs 
SUPPOSED TO BE ABOVE MORAL LAWS.—PERNICIOUS INTLULNCE OF THE 
POPULAR MYTHOLOGY. « 


No virtue is, porhaps, mole rare among civilized heathen nations, 
than that of veracity. In this respect thoir moral character is 
gonerally lower ovon than that of moro barbarous tribes, somo of 
whom have boon found to pay vory considerable attontion to truth. 
tolling; though this is not always to bo regarded as any vory 
decided evidence of virtue on their part, Society among them is so 
simple, and their affairs are always so uncomplicated, and woll 
known to each other, that they have rarely anything of importance 
to conceal, and little to gain by decciving their noighboura; and 
consoquontly thoi tomptations to violate truth aro comparatively 
weak. When, howover, individuals of such tribes have been placed 
in othor circumstances, which have brought thom into contact with 
tho alluromonts, and moro varicd intorosts of civilized socioty, thoy 
have rarely exhibited much superiority to others in truthfulness, 
Tho aborigines of some of the mountainons districts of India, main- 
tain a considerable reputation for telling truth, while at homo; but, 
as far ag I am aware, it has not been remarked, that those of thom 
who hayo sottled in the plains, oither as traders, or labourers, aro 
superior, in this respect, to tho rest of the people. 

The unenyiablo distinction of being tho groatest liars in tho 
world, has sometimes beon awarded to tho Iindoos, and yet somo 
of those who havo had considorablo intorcourso with several of tho 
nations contiguous to India, haye declared that the Iindoos, com- 
pared with many of their castorn néighbours, are almost a truth~ 
tolling people, Falsehood is almost univorsal, and though in somo 
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individuals there may be much less decdit and ounning than in 
otheis, tolling the truth on principle is a vory rare virtuo, though, 
porbaps, it would be too sovero to say, that such a virtue doos not 
exist among thom at all. Among the lower orders thoro is senteoly, 
porhaps, » man to bo mot with, who would not roadily toll a divoot 
Tio, cithor to gain an objoct, or to give vont to angry and malignant 
fodlings; but among the higher classes, thore is a general recogni~ 
tion of tho principle of porsonal honour, requiring an adherence to 
truth, , 

But though thoro is undoubtedly a groat want of yeraoity, 
falsehood is still roadily acknowledged as a sin, and truthfulnoss 
as virtue, The knowledge of a moral distinetion botweon those, 
is accurate enongh, for all practical purposes, though thore may be 
a very great disrogard paid to it. Falschood is ovon yery often 
openly oxoused, or oxtenuated, but that in itself, it is wrong, 
is universally admitted, and eyon by the most ignorant, it is always 
apokon of, as deserving of punishment. Whatever may bo thoir 
own conduct, they openly profess to rogard falschood as culpable, 
though thoy will almost invariably maintain, that, in this wickod 
world at least, it is ontiroly unavoidable, Evon among Europoan 
nations, though thero may bo little dispute about tho morality, or 
immorality of falschood in genoral, tho amount of lying is Toarfaly 
groat, and attempts at oxtenuation, aro yvory far from uncom 
mon, Tho popular croed, howovor, among nominally Christian 
nations on this subjoot, is genorally sound, whatover may bo tho 
practice; and oven that of tho Hindoos, though in some important 
points defective, is such, that wore it woll observed, would groatly 
improve thoir charactor, aa it respects truthfulnoss, 

On tho sin of lying, and especially of giving falsa evidonco in 
courts of Jaw, the injunotions contained in the Iindoo Books could 
not possibly be more explicit, than thoy are, as tho following 
quotations will distinctly show. Manu saya, “Nakod and shorn, 
tormented with hungor and thirst, and deprived of sight, shall tho 
man who gives falso ovidence go, witha potshad, to beg food, ab 
the door of his enemy.” ‘Te doos not, however, say how this 

ard 
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punishment is to come upon him, but he most likely moans, that {f 
will overtako him it a future birth, so that he is thus doomod by 
fate to oxpinte his crime. Agnin ho anys, “Tondlong into utter 
darkuoss, shall tho impious wrotch tumblo into hell, who being 
interrogated in a judicial inquiry, answers one question falsoly.’— 
“Tho gods are acquainted with no better mortal in this world, than 
the man, of whom the intelligent spirit, which porvades his pody, 
hag no distrust whon he prepares to give ovidence.” fore very 
distinct reference is mado to the mind, acting as a conscicnes, 
judging proporly botween the truo and tho false in ovidenco, and 
approving or disapproving of the testimony to be givon by a man, 
who acting as 0 witness, What the Tindoo Shasters moan by the 
phraso “ Solf satisfaction,” is much tho samo, as wo mean by the 
word conscioncou—or the Latin phrase “mens consecia rect” 

Whore Moses says “Thou shalt not take the ugme of the Lord 
thy God in vain,” (or to» vain thing, that is, to a falsohood) for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that taketh his uamo in vain. 
Mann,declares, “ Let no man of sonse take an oath in vain, or on 
a trifling occasion, for tho man who takes an oath in vain, shall bo 
punished in this lifo, and in tho noat.” Those two onactmonts 
seom to mo, to be nearly oquivalont, while the one from tho Ilindoo 
Shastor speciflos punishmont in tho futuro stato, which tha Mosnio 
cods, though undoubiedly divine, no where doos, Tho sanction of 
this Jaw cannot bo considered as of loss authority, in the mind of 
a Tindoo, than that of Moses, in the mind of an Isractite, tho 
lawgiver in both instances boing regarded as dolivoring, not a 
private opinion, but n divino rulo, Tho coincidence indood, botiwoen 
thoso two laws, may be more than accidental, and that of Manu 
may havo in pait been deriyed from Moses, or from a sonreo oven 
more angiont than ihe time of that patriarch. Tho thoatening of 
divine punishment, howover, in a futnro state, could not bo derived 
from the law of Moses, which doog not itself, anywhero refer to 
punishment beyond death. In fact tho doctrines of rowards and 
punishmonts in the world to come, is far move fully and distinetly 
taught in the Hindoo Shasters, than in any of evon the lator books 
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of the Old Tostament Soriptures, and thoso who would trace the 
sentiments of the people of India to the spread of the Israclites, 
among the eastern nations, would require first to ascortain what 
the anciont Jows thomsolyos know on such snbjects. That tho later 
Jews, or those who lived subsequontly to tho Babyloniah captivity, 
many of them at least, held sontimonts respecting tho futwre state 
similar, in some dogroe, to those of the Ilindoos, is admitted, but 
these thoy did not icach to the nations among whom they wor scat- 
tored, but on tho contrary, learned thom dwing thoir dispersion, 
among the Medes, Bastrians, and Porsians, who wore of tho samo 
stock as tho Brahmans of India, Though o future stato is rofered 
to fii tho Psalms and prophots, tho Tindoo dootrinos, respeating it, 
azo nowhere taught, and therefore, could not be derived from the 
Jowish Soripturos. 

The Iindoo Shastors again say, “Mo who doscribos himsolf to 
worthy men, in a manner contrary to truth, is tho most sinful 
wrotch in the world; ho is tho worst of thioyos, a stealor of minds. 
All things havo their sense ascertained by spoech; in spooch thoy 
havo thoir basis, and from speach thoy procood; consoquontly a 
falsifior of speooh falsifios ovory thing.” “A witness who givos 
testimony with truth shall obtain oxnlted soats of boatitude and the 
highest famo here bolow,’—“ Such tostimony is revered by Brahma 
himself. Tho witness who sponks falsely, shall bo fast bound in the 
snaky cords of Varuna (tho rogont of wators) and bo wholly do- 
prived of powor to eseapo tormont, through a hundred migrations, 
or births. Lot mankind, therefore, givo no false testimony. By 
truth is a witnoss cleared from sin; by trnth is justico advanced. 
Truth must, thorefore, bo spoken by witnossos of ovory olaas.” 
Those injunctions, it will be seen, aro as strict as any to bo found in 
the laws of Moses, nnd the punishments denounced against false 
hood, and ospeotally perjury, are of tho soverost possiblo kind, 

Tho following beautiful sontiment oceurs in Manu, and shows a 
yory distinct approciation of thd moral exeollonce of truth. “The 
soul itself is its own witness, The soul ts its own vefuge, Offend not 
thy conscious soul, the supreme internal witness of men.?—“ The sinful 
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Taye said in thoir heart none sees us; yes, the gods distinctly sco 
thom, and so doog the spirit in thoir own broast.” This Inttoy 
soutonce, it will bo porceived, boars a striking rosomblanco to an 
important class of passagos on the same subject in tho Toly Serip- 
tures, such as Proy. y. 21, “For tho ways of man are bofors tho 
oyos of the Loid, and he ponderoth all his goings; and Hob, iv, 18, 
“Noithor is thore any creature that is not manifest in his sight; but 
all things aro naked and open to the oyos of him, with whom wo 
have to do.” In reforence to tho giver of false evidence we find also 
tho following declaration. “That whatever places of tortura hayo 
beon prepared for the slaycr of a priest, for the murdoror of a woman 
or of a child, for the injuror of a friond, and for an ungrateful man, 
thoso placos aro ordained for a witness, who gives falso evidence,” 
“ho fruit of every virtuous act which thou hast dono, O good man, 
ainco thy birth shall dopart from theo to dogs, if thou deviato in 
speoch from the tuth, 0 friend to viitwe, that supreme spirit 
which thou believest one and the samo with thyself, rosides in thy 
bosom porpetually, and is an all-knowing inspector of thy goodness 
or of thy wickedness.” Thero could not bo any moro diatinot ro- 
cognition of conscience than this, 

But though tho above passages aro vory strong and explicit, in 
tho inculoation of truth, and tho donunciution of falschood, ospooi- 
ally of falso evidence in courts of Inw, wo find, novortholoss, that 
almost all Hindoo moralists, and evyon Mann himeolf, allow, that a 
falsvhood may, in cortain cages, be told, whon tho ond to bo nocom- 
plished by it is good, or bonovolont. On this point, ho says, “Ifa 
porson knowingly gives false ovidenas from a good motiva, it ig no 
sin; nay, snoh evidence is the spoech of the gods, and shall bo 
gloriously rewarded.” In anothor place, he says, “In somo casos 
a givor of falso eyidoneo from a pious motivo, cyon though he know 
the truth, shall not loso a seat in hoayen; suoh ovidonce wise men 
call tho specch of the gods” It is thus acknowlodgod, that os a 
general principle, applicable to all ordinary occasions, giving falso 
oyidonca is vory sinful; bub still it is admitted, that tho sin is not 
so groat as to vounterbalance the evils that might ariso from spenk- 
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ing the truth in cortain delicate, or difficult cireumstences. On 
this point somo Christian moralists of no small colebrity, have come 
td a similar, and no less unsatisfactory, conclusion; though the Hin- 
doo writors are less cautious in the admission of onsos of oxeeption, 
Dr, Paley says, “ Where tho person to whom you spoak has no 
right to know the trath, or, moro properly, whoro little or no inoon- 
vonienco results from the want of confidonco, in such cases; as 
where you tell a falzohood to a madman, for his own adyautage—to 
a vobber, to conceal your propo1ty—to an assassin, to dofoat, or to 
diyert him from his purpose. ‘Che particular consequence is, by tho 
supposition, benoficial, and, as to tho gonoral consequences, the 
worst that oan happon, is, that tho madman, the robbor, the assns~ 
sin, will not trust you again; which—bosides that tho flist is in- 
capable of deducing regular conclusions, from haying beon onoo de~ 
coived, and tho two last ave not likely to como a sacond time in 
your way—is sufficiently componsated by tho immodiate benofit 
which you proposo by the falsehood.” By taking oxtromo cagor, 
the dangerous dootiiae hero taught looks somowhat plausible, 
Manu, howeyor, goos mora boldly forward than Archdeacon Paloy, 
in his application of tho samo doctrine, by laying it down as a 
maxim—* That to save tho lifo of a Brahman, or to appoase an 
angry wife, falschood may bo innocently spoken’? Tho ond, in short, 
it is supposed, will sanotify the moans, and doing ovil that good 
may como, is, in cortain diMoult cirounstancos, to bo regarded, not 
only us unblamoable, but praisoworthy, Making admissions of this 
and, must always be oxogodingly dangerous to morals, as they yio~ 
Jato the integrity of an important principle, and tend to make mon 
yogard 1 prudent concern for thoir own safety, or prosperity, os a 
rule of moral judgment, with respect to their own spocch or actions, 
Suoh admissions might oasily bo ouried so far, as complotoly to sap 
tho foundations of the most important distinctions betwoon ight 
and wrong. 

But still, howovor much falsehood thero may be in India, and 
however much it may bo extonnated, cithor by refined quibbles or 
more vulgar oxouses, thore can bo little doubt but that speaking tho 
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truth in simplicity is both incwloatod, and rogarded ag a mark of # 
good and virtuous man; whilo lying is looked on as on ovidonco of 
meanness and social degradation. ‘This is woll known to all who aro 
intimato with tho natives, and ospesially with the higher and moro 
respostablo classes, But while such is tho oaso generally, and while 
lying is yery often spoken of as not only morally evil, but as low 
aud contemptible, it is exocodingly provelont oven in tho highost 
ciroles, both among Iindoos and Muhammadans, as well aa univer- 
sal among the lowor orders of peoplo of both religions, Muny of 
thoso who would be ashamed and voxed were thoy openly dotoctod 
themselves telling a lie, 1ogularly omploy their own servants, or 
other low persons, to toll lies for thoir advantago, or oven to givo 
falso evidonce in logal causes in which thoy may bo concerned, Tho 
auborning, directly or indirectly, of falac witnosses in courts of law 
is a practice oxceedingly common oyon amoig the most rospoctable 
classes; and this is quito sufliciont to show that, & gonuine loye of 
truth is but a rave thing, oven among those whose woalth and rank 
givo them impoitance and influonce among their follow-country- 
yen. 

Tho phrase, that “Tolling lies is contrary to overy roligion,” is in 
every one’s mouth in Indios bus go also is another, that “ Tics avo 
‘told in every voligion.” Tho ono is oxprossivo of tho gonoral boliof, 
that thoro is no religion so bad as not to forbid lying; whilo tho 
othor deolarcs tho common opinion, that mon of all orceds aro 
equally chargeable with the practice, Evory man’s religion is, 
therefore, supposed to be exonovated from all blame that may arise 
from his practice in this respeot; as it is admitted, on all hands, 
that yo roligion is 20 bad as to toach its votarios fo toll Mos, as all 
systems of religion agroe in forbidding falsohood, and in promising 
rewards to tho man who invariably speaks tho truth, On this, as 
on othor moral subjects, the admission is noxt to universal, that mon 
know 4 great deal more of the laws of morality than thoy choose to 
put in practise; and that they, in gonoral, rogard thomsolyes as sub- 
joot to a law, of any correct obedience to which, they most obviously 
and confesgodly come short, but which strictly binds thom 40 speak 
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uothing but the truth. Whatever, thorefora, may bo tho ostent of 
their knowlodgo of a divino law, binding them to strict yoracity, 
thoy ave 1oady to acknowledgo themsolyes, in gonoral, as falling 
very fay short in obedionce to well known rules, which they admit 
to bo a propor standard by which their actions ought to bo judged. 
But thongh tho ovil of falschood is readily admitted by almost ovory 
one in India, u-large proportion both of mon and womon, in that 
conntry, openly maintain, that as tho world now oxisis, and as hu- 
man society is constituted, and its customs observed, the law of 
strict veracity is too dificult ‘for man, and may, thorofore, without 
any vory great sin, bo occasionally noglected. Tho law itsolf is not 
douiod, but man has become so depraved, and the world around him, 
both morally and physically, so degonorate, that ho must, in ono way 
or another, be excused for heoping it in aboyance, Thoy admit that 
“tho law is holy, just, and good, but confess that thoy are carnal, 
sold undor sin,” and that once haying givon themselves up to fulse- 
hood, thore is now no power in thom, systematically, to toll the 
truth. 

Stoaling, choating in business, and evading public claims, as well 
as tho yavious othor forms of swindling and dishonosty, aro rogarded 
as vioos, boing all distinotly forbidden by tho sacred laws of tho 
Uindoos, and moro or less roprobated by the genoral sontimonts of 
tho people, unless among a yory fow of tho most degraded classos, 
whoge minds, by somo yory poouliar causes, hayo become unneually 
perverted, In Tudia, the rights of property are fully rooognized, 
and seoured, by laws as definite as any oxisting among the natious of 
Christendom, Such laws avo distinotly undostood by all cluases in 
tho community; and hoyovor much moval prineiples may bo re-+ 
Jaxod and overlooked in thoir application, thoro is, at least, no 
confasion in the minds of the pooplo about tho rights of proporty. 
Monosty and dishonosty, are as well undorstood, and as clearly do- 
fined, on the banks of the Ganges as on those of tho Thunes. 
though some of the written maxims on the subject are mixed up 
with others so purely of a goromonial mature, that it is not always 
ousy to picsont thom in a dofluite form, Many quotations, however, 
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are not nocessury to prove that the people of India know the difs 
ference botwoon honesty and dishonesty. The oxistence of a complete 
system of Jaws for the protection of property, and tho severity of * 
the punishments usually inflicted on thieves, robbors, and swindlors, 
of every desoription, are suflloiont to show, that on this assontial de~ 
purtmont in morals, tho pooplo of India were by no means destitute 
of fixod principles for their guidance in judging of right and wrong, 
long bofore cithor Multammadans or Christians had arrived in tho 
country, or exerted any influcnco on their national laws, sentiments, 
or ordinary institutions. Thoft is certainly yory common in India, 
and almost every kind of cheating and swindling is largely prao- 
tised. Tho skill and ingonnity of Indian thievos, espocially, would 
ofton put to tho blush tho most export practitionors of similar arts 
in Europo. Dishonest artificos of almost evory description avo oar- 
ried on, with an oxpertness truly astonishing, and ofton completely 
boyond the power of all European sagacity to dotect, and the un- 
blushing composure with which a Hindoo will swear to every part 
of a complicated fabrication, skillfully invented to hide dishonost 
or fraudulent conduct; is such as can rarely bo equalled, oven by 
the most practised reprobatos in Europe. 

All tho decoitful contrivances, howover, in uso for covoring acts 
of dishonesty, are caloulated to show that honesty is roally ro- 
garded as an important virtus, and dishonesty as a disgracoful vieo} 
for mon will not, gonorally, oyon in Tndia, toll lios or perjuro 
thomsolyes to conceal actions, which they do not bulieve to ba 
oithor wrong, or dishonourablo, The groator tho supposed yico of 
an action, the moro anxious will a man be for its concealment, 
Wore theft and cheating not considered generally os sinful, ov at 
least discreditable, so many lies would not be told and ovon sworn 
to, in order to conceal thom; nor would the name of a thiof and a 
swindler be looked on as infamous. Such, however, notwithstand- 
ing all the depravity of morals among tlto Hindoos, is the light in 
which such churactors aro, for tho most part, regarded, and though 
” potty larceny may often be looked on with much moro lonioncy 
than in Europo, there is not much difference in tho sontimonts 
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ustally eaprossod, in roference to thieves and robbers of noto~ 
viety, from those current among the ordinary classes in Europe, 
‘respecting men of the samo character. hero is a strong ten~ 
dency among men of all countrics, to admiro, superior tal- 
ants, or dexterity, however employed, and hence tho oxploits, 
not only of celobrated pirates and robbers, but ovon of houso~ 
breakers, and common thiovos, “yhon oyincing gront tach and 
ingonuity, ov prosonce of mind, and great porsonal courage, become 
sometimes the snbjocts of such intense intorest, that the turpitude 
of the actions in which these qualitios wero called forth, is not un- 
froquontly almost entirely forgotton. ‘The highly talented, or, 
perhaps, finely accomplished, and ‘personally courageous villain, 
booomes insensibly invested in the minds of tho thoughtless, with 
the attributes of a hero, and many who aro not absolutely vicious 
thomsolves, begin, before thoy aro awaro, to regard him, not in the 
light of a common scoundrel, but as an object of admiration, on ac~ 
count of his andacity, and manliness of character, The success of 
his advontures, though in thomsolyos tho most pornicious oimes, 
has @ certain oharm, which, by working ou the imagination, bo- 
wildors tho judgmont of the inconsiderate, and leads many of thom 
to look on him with indulgonoo, if not as a porson of singular 
morit, yot a3 one having many noble qualitios. Tho dotestablo na~ 
ture of his real character is almost forgotton, and his talonts and 
hatdihood ogcupy so much attention, that his very vices are ro~ 
gardod as virtues, especially if his conduct is often markod by somo 
of that rudo, and rockless yenorosity, occasionally oxhibited, oven 
by tho most deprayod of mankind, when undor tho influonce of 
tomporary feelings, or peculiar oxcitoments, 

It need not, theroforo, be a matter of grout surprise, if, oconsion- 
ally, daring thieves and robbers should bo lookod on in India with 
a degree of indulgonco, or as @ sori of heroos, among a hoathon 
people, whon wo find that a popular English writer of the prosont 
day, could make a hero out of a comnion London house-broakor, in 
whoso oxploits a large portion of the poople of tho British motro- 
polis could actually sympathize. The admirers of the doings of 
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Jaok Shepherd, conld not bo in m much higher moral stato, than 
thoso of the similar doings of tho god Krishna, while the lattor 
havo some more oxcuso for their taste, in tho antiquity and pocticnl" 
charactor of thoir horo, who, if he did mischief, is also supposed to 
havo dono mush good, by ridding tho world of tyrants, and sustain- 
ing, and protecting the poor and the oppressed, for whoso doliver« 
ance he is roprosonted as having become incarnate on carth, Evou 
tho most rofined heathen nations have not been above attributing 
to thoir gods, not morely falschood, but gross dishonesty. Somo of 
them ate represented as the patrons of thioves, for whom thoy have, 
from similarity of charactor, a peouliar follow feeling, The god is 
not supposed to have the power of forgiving thoft, but of helping men 
to steal with impunity, and is oven himself sometimes roprosented as 
recoiving punishment for pilforing, at the hands of gods of still highor 
power, who, in thoir turn are also subjoct to castigation for othor 
offences, A common appellation of Krishna, is Makhan Chor, or 
Buttor Stealer, from havfng, when a boy, plundered the churns of 
tho milk-women of Bindraban. Yor this fault, he was about to ro- 
ceive a caning from his foster-mothor, who first, however, made him 
opon his mouth, to see if thore were auy marks of lis having boon ont. 
ing the siolon butter, for he had told a Ifo to conceal it, On looking 
into his mouth, sho behold, at ono view, the throo worlds, honven, 
oarth, and holl, which at onco mado hor throw away tho cano, and 
Jongh at bor own thoughtlossnoss, in forgotting that ho was a god, and : 
might, therefore, do as ho ploased ; tho laws of mewn and ¢uun not 
being appHoable to him,*any moro than any other rule of common 
morality, The gods are prayed to by thioves, for protection 
in thoir vooation, and vows ara made to present part of the 
booty at thoir shrines, if they will only aid thom, in their 
plundering expoditions. Eyen the Thugs make offorings to tho 
gods, and especially to the goddess Dobi, whose poworful aid they 
solicit in the plundering and murdering of travollors, part of whoso 
“spoils they promise to bring to hor shrine, should sho prospor them 
in their horrid work. ‘There is nothing in the supposed character of 
the object of thetr worsh{p, to render this procecding in any way 
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inconsistent with their notions of voligion. Tho nforality of the 
actions, in which her assistance is solicited, is not regarded os any 
‘part of her concern; the honour done to horself, boing tho only 
thing about which she caves. Sho is believed to bo willing to assist 
those who honour her with worship and offerings, in any enter- 
priso, whothor good or ovil, “No blamo is to be attached to the 
powerful,” is a declaration to be heard from the lips of ovory 
Tlindoo; and is always used with an especial reference to the gods, 
who aro supposed to be above all law, aud to be governed by the 
principle that “nught is right.” Tho divisemght of the gods to do 
wrong, is not to be called in qnestion. Laws are for men, and not 
for gods, and what may be wrong in men is not so iu thom, The 
distinction betwoou right and wrong is not, supposed to bo essential, 
but arbitrary, and, theroforo, suporior bongs aro not to be ocon~ 
sidered blamowoithy, if they commit many things, that in mon 
would bo most ciminal, and dosorving of the sovorest punish-" 
ment. ; 

That 2 people worshipping gods of this kind, should practionlly 
apply a highor standard to their own conduot, than that supposed 
to be observed by their doities, is not to bo expected: evon though 
they may readily admit themselves, to bo amenable to lays, not 
binding on tho gods, and as most of theso gods aro thioves or 
liars, tho practico of thoft and falsehood among mon, cannot bo 
looked on, in g very sorious light, Ingonuity in thoft, and swindling, 
‘and oloyer docoits to hido their dolinquonaics, become, not 
unnaturally, tho themes of many of tho most popular storios; and 
those who have successfully practisod them, the objects of great 
adnuration, while tho consequence must be, the encouragement of 
falsehood and dishonosty. A man who steals, or swindlos 
clovorly, and conceals his orime, by ingenious lies and specious 
tricks, is not so much regarded, in the light of a criminal, as in 
that of a person of yery uncommon sagacity. ‘Tales about clever 
rogues, who have managed to ovorreach othors, by gront addross, or 
cunning, are gonorally tho most popular among the people. 
Tho following spocimon will givo an idon of their character. 
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« An old goldsmith, boing on his death bed, aallod his three sons, 
and aftor giving thom much good advice about thoir conduct, asked 
tho youngest how many parts of a gold coin ho could manago to- 
stoal for himself, when employed by any one to make it into 
ornamonts, or any othor article that might be required, Ilo 
ropliod, that ho thought he could manage to appropriate a fourth.’ 
©-You,” said tho father, “ will novor succeed in life” The second 
said, that ho thought he could take a third; and tho third son, 
porcoiving that lus father was not ploased even with this, said, ho 
could steal one half. “None of you aro my sons,” oxclaimod tho 
dying wretch, Whon I was young I could take to within a 
sixteenth of tho whole!” On ono occasion a Raja callod all the 
goldsmiths, and told thom to make a golden image of ICrishna; 
but as goldsmiths were not to bo trusted, and as the image 
was to be of pure gold, they must work on tho following conditions. 
The one who was to do the work, should gvory day be locked up in 
a small room, and bo woll guarded, ond soarchod every morning 
and cyoning, as he went in and out. All the goldsmiths romainod 
silont, as they thought little could bo mado on such conditions, At 
last I gad, O, mighty princo; those mon study only thoir own 
advantago; and as your wisdom has laid a plan, which makog it 
impossible for thom to stoal, thoy will not agroo to your condi-~ 
tions; but I oxpect a placo in heaven for this good work, and will 
voly on your bounty for any furthor roward. Tho Raja was much 
plogsed, and haying ordorod tho gold to bo woighod out, ho had mo” 
stripped naked and sot to work, in a room guarded inside and out- 
sido, Byory night Iwas lot out, aftor being soarched; but cach 
night, in a private placo in my own house, I continued to mako a 
brazon imago, oxactly like tho other, Evory scrow and nail T made 
quite similar, Whon both woro finished, I filled my brazen image 
with lond, and gilded it over with gold. ‘Whon tho golden image 
was finished, the Rfija came to seo it. I thon prostrated mysolf 
hofgre him and said, O groat prince, I am a vory poor man, and 
have suffered every disgrace to please you; now grant my prayor, 
and permit me to carry the image to the Gauges, on the day of its 
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consecration, Tho Rija consented, but ordered that guards should 
surround me on all sides, I mroceaded with the image to the 
. Raja’s ghat, and ontering the holy stream, amidst tho acclamations 
of tho peoplo, Limmorsed the golden image, and at the samo timo 
my whole body; and taking wp the brazen image, which Thad put 
thora before, presented it to the Raja, and bowing at his foct, asked 
for my reward; who, bemg much pleasod, paid mo liberally At 
night I wont to tho rivor, for the golden image, and haying molted 
it down, disposed of the gold at my Jowure.’” This man would, of 
course, be regardod as an object of great admiration for Ins in- 
gonuity, and tho sinfulnoss of .his conduct, though admitted, would 
he very little thought of, among the Ilindoos. No ono, howover, 
would for a momont speak of it soriously, as positively unblamo~ 
ablo, or hold it up ay worthy of imitation by othors, 
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{NE MORAL LAWS OF HINDUISM SUPIICIEONTLY DISLINC!, BUD BUBVI ReYD 
BOoTu BY SPLCULATIVE DUCTRINLG, RELATING Co THD NATURT or MAN, 
AND THD TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS, AND BY TUT POPULAR suPrnnsTt- 
TIONS GENLRALLY,—A FUTURD sfTarn BRLILVLD IN, BUT IN A FORM 
WHICU DESTROYS 17S MORAL INFLULNCE. 


Nor only in the Iindoo sacred writings, but oven among the com- 
mon, uneducated classos of the peoplo univorsilly, such vicos, as 
angor, hatred, malice, ingratitude, dvaico &., aro denounced as 
sinful; but eyorywhoro, merey, benevolence, filial affection, tiust- 
worthiness, gratiinde &o., are daily commended, in a yaricty of 
ways, and held up for gonoral admiration, and imitation, There 
may be the utmost laxity of conduct, but there is no want of powor 
to distinguish respecting the naturo, or morality of actiona, as 
springing from any of thoso dispositions, passions, or states of mind. 
Nor doos [induism rest satisfied with logislating morely for oxter nal 
notions, bub ofton takes cognizanco of tho foolings, motives, and 
statos of mind gonorally, as constituting, more or Joss, tho good or 
the oyil in human conduct. Thus tho Iindoo law declares, that 
“With whatevor disposition of mind a man shall porform, in this 
lifo, any act, religions or moral, in a fuburo body, ondued with tho 
some quality, shall ho receive rotribution.” The disposition of, 
mind is here recognized as that which givos its moral charnotor to 
the’ action, and as, thorefore, tho principal object of roward, or 
punishmont, This principle is fully recognized in their snored 
books, a8 well as in tho ordinay conversation of all classos of the 
people, whethor ignorant or Iearned. 

Again itis said, “ A rational creaturo has a reward, or punish- 
ment, for montal acts in his mind, for verbal acts in his organs of 
speech, for corporeal acts in hig bodily fiame. Tor sinful acts 
mostly corporeal, a wan shall assume after death, a vegetable or 
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mineral form; for such acts mostly verbal, the form of a bird, or a 
beast, for acis mostly montal, the lowost of human conditions,” 
Mental sins, are thus clearly rogardod, os ontailing on mon 
degradation in a future birth, but not so low a dogradation as 
results from sins, actually committed, through the intervention of 
tho bodily organs. Tn both cases, however, punishment in tho 
future state, is denounced, but of course in no caso, according to 
the THindoo system, is punishment regarded, cithor as olornal, or 
final, howevor great it may bo, and of however long duration. 
Nor are the vowards of virtue, however eminent, sither more 
permanent, or cértain, A man may sink to the lowost hell, but 
even thore, he is not beyond the pale of salvation, for evon in that 
misorablo région, he may porform somo virtuous act, on account of 
which, ho may be immodiately roloasod from punishmont, and 
raised to heaven. Or he may bo oloyated to henvonly blossodnoss, 
on account of his virtuos, and, in an houv aftorwards, he hurlod 
down to earth, or oven to tho gloomy vogions of Tartarus, as 
& punishmont for somo sin, or importinonce, committed by him, on 
entoring into the heavenly stato. Ilo is neithor hopoloss in hell, 
nor saoure in heayon, lis virtnos may raiso him to a stato of 
great blossodness, but not to a stato in which ho will bo safe, oither 
from falling into sin, or from suffering its punishmont; nor can 
any amount of vico over sink him into a stato of absolute, or 
irrotriovablo misfortune, To him the yawning pit of hell 
is not bottomless, and oven whon ho fools assured, that he 
is sinking into it, his motto is still “ Mil Desporandum.” 

Tho apathy of the Hindoos, in tho prospool of donth, nob un- 
naturally arisos from this poculiarity in their roligious sontimonts. 
It cortainly doos not arise from thoir having no consolousnoss of guilt, 
nor from thelt either, not thinking of, or not believing in, a stato 
of future rewards and punishments; but from thoir really believing 
that, though heayon may be lost, for a time, by evil conduct, in this 
presont, but transitory life, it may yot be secured, by a roturn to 
better conduct, yon in hell. Manu, indeed, says, “On om com- 
patison betwoon death and vico, the learned pronownco vice tho 
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more dreadful, ‘sinco, aftor death, a vicious man sinks into rogions 
Jowot and lower, while a man {roe from vico reaches heaven ;” but, 
thon, tho constant admission of Hinduism, that aman may porform 
o yirtuons action evon in hell, on account of which ho may not only 
esoapo from its misorios, but immodintely rise to heavon, nocossarily 
doprives death of part of his sting, and disarms hell of most of its 
terrors. If the hopo of being able to repent on a doath-bed, not un- 
froquently, cyon among us, soothes the mind of an impenitont sin- 
nor, not entirely lost to moral refleotion, nnd enables him to go on 
quiotly in his evil ways, how much moro would he comfort his mind, 
and calm his fenis, if ho bolioved that, oven if he should go to hell 
jn consequence of leading a most wickod life, i¢ would, aftor all, he 
moroly ono of tho vicissitudes of his ovistenco, aud that he could 
soon oscapo from it, and roach hoaven itsolf, by poiforming somo 
virtuous, or devotional act, even in the lowest rogions of perdition. 

Tho radical dofect of tho wholo Hindoo system of morality is to 
be found in this universally pervading principle, that “one good 
action destroys many bad actions ;” or that tho guilt of many sins 
is noutralizod by the influence of one virtue; and that punishmont 
expiutes offences, howover great, evon though the disposition, or 
ovil habit, from which thoy originatod, may romain unchanged. 
‘While, therefore, the ovil disposition, or sinful passion, is most 
fully recognized, as tho roal source and canso of tho sinful action ; 
whon tho fault actually committed has reecoived its duo mood of 
punishmont, the sinnor may afterwards receive the raward of any 
virtuous actions which he may at any time haye performed; though 
the vicious disposition, which led him to commit the actual sin for 
which ho was punished, may romain altogether unchanged. Eyery 
yirtuo is to be rewarded, and evory sin is to bo punishod ; and the 
predominance of bappinoss or misory in his lot, during tho long 
sysle of births through which he las to pass, is alteady all written 
on the balange-sheot in tho book of his destiny, in which nothing 
that has been writien by tho fingor of predostination aan over bo 
plotted ont, : 

Tt is not, therofore, in the want of diserimination betwoon right 
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and wrong in‘respoct to moral actions, that tho Lindoo is genorally 
dofoative, for the amount of moral knowledge possessed by him ix 
often very considerable; and the distinotions betweon virtuous and 
vicious actions, and evon dispositions of mind, aro by no means 
overlooked by him; but, on tho contiary, avo often very accurately 
drawn, But the wholo system of palliations, introduced by tho Tin- 
doo oodes of lat, and tho substitutes for moral obedience so plonti- 
fully supplied by a@ religion skilfully contrived to remove the 
sonse of guilt, without producing any chango of disposition, or ime 
provemont of charactor in tho sinner, complotoly divest morality of 
all its highest, and most influential sanctions, The Tindoo, in 
gonoral, is not much more ignorant of the prmofpal points of moral 
duty, than tho ordinary olasses of mon in Europe, who are moroly 
nominal Christians, but not ronlly under the power of divine truth 5 
but then his religion furnishos him with so many difforent ways of 
satisfying tho domands of conscience, without actually porforming 
suoh duties as may bo disngreoablo or dificult, that it becomes, in 
Tug oyes, & mattor of vory little moment, whothor ho performs thom 
or not, If, for instavoe, it ia not convoniont for him to bo strictly 
honest, a small gratuity to the Brahmang, when ho can afford it, 
will sot his conscionca perfectly at rest, Almost any orimo may bo 
atoned for in a similar nianner, But, at tho yory worst, if ho 
should find,‘aftor doath, that he is doomed to somo stato of mhap- 
pinoss, ho may, ovyon thon, bo soon able to retrieve his ciroumstances, 
by doing somo action particularly good, or by undorgoing a tompo- 
lury penalty, or practising somo voluntary austerity, or solf-denial, 

This doctiine is, therefore, admirably calculated to induce apathy 
with respect to tho world to como, It is cortain that it destroys a 
gioat part of tho moral influence of the many excollent practical 
maxims, to be found, both in thoir sacrod books, and overywhora 
current among tho Ifindoo poople of all classes, It is truo, indoed, 
that many passagos are to bo found in thoir sacred books, in which 
both repentance, and the alundonmont of sins, are spoken of as 
necosdary t6 salvation; bub those me quite noutralized by othor 
modos of satisfying tho censcionco more easily, boing likewiso on- 
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joinod, especially that most popular mothod of romoving guilt, by 
some trifling offerings to the gods, or Brahmans. On this subject 
there aro numerous passages similar to the following :—* By opon 
confession, by ropentance, by doyotion, and by reading tho Sorip- 
tures, a sinner may be reloased from his guilt, or by almsgiving, in 
case of his inability to perform the other acts of religion, In pro- 
portion as aman who has committed a sin, shall truly and yolun- 
tarily coufoss it, 80 far he is disongagod from that offonce, liko a 
snake from his slough; and in proportion as his heart sincoroly 
Toathes his evil deed, so far shall his vital spirit be freed from the 
taint of it. If he commit sin, and actually repent, that sin shall be 
remoyod from him, but if ho merely say, ‘I will sin thus no more,’ 
le can only bo religyed by an actual abstinence from guilt.” Tlow- 
vyer much, thorefore, repentance, and oven abstinence from guilt, 
may be required, and also sorrow of heart for sin, still almagiving 
by itself, thongh accompanicd neither by sorrow nor repentance, 
will be sufficient to remove guilt, What is meant here by alme- 
giving, is not relieving the poor and wretched, tho widow and tho 
fatherloss, but feeding, and giving gifts to, the Brahmans, and reli- 
gious doyoteos. Tho man who has tho means and inclination to do 
this liborally, may frecly indulgo in any sin for which ho hase 
liking, without being in tho least disturbed by conofontions qualms. 

Tho best moral precepts aro, in this way, ousily mado ‘void and in- 
operative, by the principles and rites of roligion, which aro not 
Drought in for the support of morality, but to mitigato its claims, 
and indirectly, at least, to oncourago tho violation of its rules. 
Thus, in India, now, as it was in Palestino, in the days of ou Lord, 
the bost principles of @ moral law, believed to bo diyino, aro anb. 
yerted by traditions, and more ceromonial obscryancos, introduced 
hy the leadors of tho pooplo, as oasy substitutes for moral dutios, 
Among the Ilindoos, however, though tho performance, in all duo 
order of coremonios of a religious nature, is too, ofton supposed to 
supply the place of real morality, or to make up for tho nogloct, or 
violation of its rules, the great superiority of mornl principles to 
mere religious ritos is, novertholoss, yory ofton and omphuatioally 
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acknowledged. The following specimen from the Dharm Shastor, 
is very distinot on this subject. “A wiso man should constantly 
‘discharge all moral duties, though ho perform not constantly the 
envemonies of réligion, since he falls low, if while he porforms 
coromonial acts only, he discharges not his moral duties.” But 
such maxims, however good in themselves, are too often found in- 
terwoven with what is puorile and suporstitious, and frequently also 
with points of abstract, or mystical doctrines, or with philosophical 
apeculations entirely destructive of their moral influence. They are 
also constantly combined with sentiments calculated to exalt the 
claims of the pricsthood, and the importancs of tlicir offices. ‘These 
claims are often mixed up with precepts and sentiments in thom- 
selves good and usefitl—as in tho following passage :—* Let nob a 
man bo proud of his rigorous devotion; lot him not having saori~ 
flood, utter  falschood ; let him not, though injured, insult a priest; 
haying made @ donation let him never proclaim it. By falsehood 
tho sacrifice becomes vain, by pride tho morit of devotion is lost, by 
insulting priosts lifo is diminished, and by proclaiming a largoss, its 
fruit is dostroyod.” Wore it not for tho convoniont paliativos in« 
troduced by tho doctrine of the transmigration of souls, according to 
which no stato is final, or hopeless, but evon from the doapost holl a 
passago still is opon to tho highost rogions of colostial light; tho di- 
daotio maxima of Iinduism, often in thomselves wise and good, might 
bo oxpocted to produce a boncfcial influenco on tho minds of the 
people, by whom they are regarded as diyino; and its donunoiations 
of punishmont in & futuro stato, and its promisos of hoavenly blos- 
sodnoss, might bo oxpectod, to have no small offeot, in dotorring mon 
from vico, and alluring thom to virtuo, Tow distinct and good 
is the following oxhortation, “Lot not a man be quorulous oven 
though in pain; let him not injure another i deed ov in thought s 
lot lim not even uiter a word by which his follow croature may 
suffor unoasiness, since that will obstrnot his own progress to future 
hoatitude.” : The sentiment herd so distinctly expressed is oxcdllont, 
but the chiof principle appealed to is selfishness. It is the groat 
dodivine of Tlinduism, that vico, alone abstructs the passsage to 
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final blesseduoss ; but then virtue and vice, are not unfrequontly con- 
founded with coromonial purity, or with mere ritual unoleannoss, 
which no dogroo of carofulness oan always avoid; so that moral 
principles aré much weakened and obsourod, by their boing con- 
stantly associated with ondloss and complicated oxtornal obsor- 
vances; for nothing so much tends to undormine morality, and to 
lesson the powor of conscicnce, as a religion which consists ontirely 
in liturgical forms, and mystical rites. 

Though in the Tlindoo books, the prospect of a future reward for 
rightoous actions is often niost vividly dopicted, it is at other times 
involyod in tho mists, oithor of motaphysical intricacy, or of vaguo 
and trifting speculations, Tow simple scoms tho doctrine contained in 
the following words of Manu:—“ A man habitually virtuous, whoso 
offences have beou oxpiaded by dovotion, is instantly convoyed after 
denth, to the highor world, with a radiant form and a body of 
othereal substance,” At tlio first glanco, thia remarkable passago 
would seem to teach almost the samo doctrine in roferenge to tho 
future state, as that rovealod in tho Christian Soripturos. But it is 
necessary to observe that, while rewards and punishmonts boyond 
this lifo aro most distinctly announced, thore is nothing snid about 
tho pormanonoo, or tho otornity of man’s futuro boing, cithor in 
happincss or in misory, oven as it respects the soul, whilo thoro is 
no allusion whatover to tho rosurrootion of tho body. Though the 
virtrous soul pasos into a radiant body, that body ia not promised 
to it, ag an otornal habitation, It may bo ejoctod from it in an 
hour, It is said to be an “othoroal body,” but, though it may 
possibly last longer than its present tenomont of clay, thoro is no 
soomity evon for this, as it soon may bo changed for the form of 
the most Joathsome reptile, should its vory fulliblo, animating 
spirit, commit somo sin, or oven mistake, Tho body in whioh the 
virtuous soul ascends to honyen, is no moro immortal, than that in 
whioh it was imprisoned on earth, Its substance is othoroal, but its 
,form is no moro destined to perpetuity, than that of any othor form 
“of patter, to bo behold among tho ever shifting scones of naturo, 
The body, formorly tenantod by tho soul of tho virtuons man, has 
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boon “loft on the ground, liko a log or a lump of olay,” with which, 
in future, ho is to have no more concorn; and even the brilliant 
body, arrayed in which ho is to ascend to a higher world, is doomed, 
after a time, to be left like the former. Iho soul is thus destined 
to no stato of pormanent blossednoss, till having passod through 
countless vicissitudes, in almost evory possible form of sontiont 
boing, it is finally absorbed and lost in tho divino consofonsnoss, 
The highest form of salvation known to [induism, is absorption 
into the divine essence, or what is tantamount to individual annihi- 
lation, as the soul will thon cease to hayo any consoiousnoss of 
individual oxistence. 

‘When inculcating yirtues, the Iindoo moralists dwell constantly, 
not morely, ag many of the Greoks and Romans did, on the bonofits 
to bo obtained from virtuous conduct in this lifo, but on tho groat 
and certain vewarda, in tho world to como. The gront doctrine of a 
future stato, is, therefore, usod vory extonsively for its most import« 
ant objoot, that of giving woight, and authority, to moral laws. 
Tho doctiina is, however, nocossarily shorn of most of, its power 
ovor the hearts, and conscioncos of mon, by tho dogma of tho traus- 
migration of soula, with which it is conneated, and which allays tho 
fonra and anxiolios of tho sinnov, by giving quite a tompornry 
character to every stato, whothor of happinoss or misory, to which 
man oan possibly be liable. A state of rotribution, aftor death, ts 
expectod, but, in gonoral, tho longth of its duration is not such os 
soriously to appal tho sinnor, or oven to dopriye him of tho hope of 
altogother oscaping ovorything like severo punishmont, as ho may 
easily make up for his dolinquoney, in some way convenient to him 
solf, or at least not boyond his power, so that his punishment may, 
porhaps, aftor all, be turned into a roward. 

Still, howover, tho language usod in roforonco to futuro retribu- 
tion 1s often stviking and poworfal, and such as would soom calou~ 
Jated to fill the guilty conscionco with sorious alarm; and that it 
sometimos lias this offoat, thoro can bo little doubt. Tako the fol- 
lowing passage as-an oxamplo:—* von hero below, an unjust man. 
attains no folicity, nor ho whose wealth proceeds from giving false 
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ovidence, nor ho who constantly tekos dolight in mischiof, Though 
opprossed by penury, in consequence of his righteous doalings, lob 
him nevor give his mind to wnrightoousness, for ho may observe. 
tho spoody overthrow of iniquitous and sinful mon. Iniquity com- 
witted in this world, produces not fruit immadiately, but liko tho 
carth, in due soason; "and, adyancing by little and little, ib oradi- 
cates tho man who commits it. Yos, iniquity, onco committed, fails 
not of producing fruit to him who wrought it, if not in his own 
person, yot in his son’s, if not in his son’s, iu his grandson’s, IIo 
grows rich for a while, through unrighteousness; thon ho boholds 
good things; thon it is that ho overcomes his foos; but he perishes 
at length from his whole root upwards.” Several pasaagos very 
like this aro to bo found in tho Old Testament Soriptures, such as 
Ps, axxvii, 35, “I have scon tho wickod in groat powor, spreading 
himsolf like a groon bay treo; yot ho passed away, and Jo, le was 
not; yea, I sought him, but he could not be fonnd.” In the assor~ 
tion also that, s man who may scape punishment in his own 
poison, while it may dosoond on his sons or even grandsons, on 
assertion vory often mado in Iindoo books, thoro is a remarkable 
coincidence, with tho striking Qeclaration contained in tho deca~ 
logue, and often alluded to in other parts of seripture, “That God 
visits tho iniquitios of tho fathors upon tho childion, ovon to tho 
third and fourth gonorations,” Tho prinoiplo contained in such 
passages pervades the [indoo Shasters, and has ne doubt boon moro 
ov loss rocognized in every aga, sineo the patriarchal times, pro- 
bably having beon dorived from tho oarliost revelations ; and 
certainly is in strict accordanco with tho usual course of diyino 
providonco, whatever diMoultios, it may bo supposed to involyo, 

Tho doctrine of punishment aftor death, is very ofton brought 
forward in tho Tindoo Shastors, in ordor to impross on kings and 
other ruleis, the nocossity of practising justico and abstaining 
from opprossion; oxpecially ax thoy avo not go casily reached by 
punishment in this’ life; though tho Inttor is alao ofton throatonod 
in the shapo of war, rebellion or oxpulsion from thoir offacs, or 
thrones. It is Geclared, that “ Unjust punishment (by a king or 
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judge) destroys reputation during life, and famo aftor death, It 
even obstructs in the next life, the path to heaven; unjust punish~ 
ment, therefore, let tho king ayoid."—* A king who inillets 
punishment upon these wha doserve it uot, and who inflicts no 
punishmont on thoso who deserve it, brings infamy on himselt 
while he lives, and shall sink, when ho ‘dics, to 1 region of 
torment.” 

With respeot to punishmont in tho futuro state for doeds dono 
in the body, nothing could be more distinct than the following 
passage in reference to tho duties of kings :— Be it known, that a 
monarch, who pays no regard to the seriptures, who denies a future 
state, who acts with rapacity, who protects not his people, yet 
swallows up their possossions, will sink low indeod aftor doath.” 
Here wo may obsorve, that, not only aro injustice and oppression 
denounced as sinful, but that the sourco of thom is declared to ba 
disregard of the scriptures, and a disbelief in a futuro stute. 
Justice is to have its roward after death, and hence it is said to 
be the truo friond that follows man into the unseon world, whilo 
the sopmation of tho'soul from the body, oxtinguishes all oarthly 
fiiondships, and dissolves all tho connoaions formed in this life, 
however close and endearing. 

Tho sevority of tho punishmonts after doath, constantly thront- 
oned by tho Tindoo soripturos, as following, with cotainty, tho 
sins committed in this lifo, is so vory great that thoy would bo 
truly appaling, woe it not that in no case is the Hindoo loft on- 
tirely without somo loop-holo or othor, throngh which ho may 
osonpo. Iowover much tho Shastors may insist on tho absolute cor- 
tainty of future retribution, that votribution is, after all, in overy 
given or supposcable case, still hypothetical, Ono good act, at all 
ovents, may be fonnd to over-balance a unmber of bad ongs, if not 
of all that tho man may have committed, oithor in this or in many 
former births; otherwise thera is much in tho throutonings of punish- 
ment to occasion alarm to the transgressor of the divine laws, 
“The following,” says Manu, are to bo tho punishments of mon who 
indulge in forbiddon ploasures:—" Multifarious toriuros await 
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thom ; they shall bo mangled by raveus and owls, they shall 
swallow cakes boiling hot, shall walk oyor inflamed sands, and 
shall feol the pangs of boing baked like tho vossels of a potter ;- 
they shall assume tho forms of boasts continually misorablo, and 
shifer alternate afflictions from oxtromitios of cold and of heat, sur- 
rounded with torrors of yarious kinds. Moro than onco shall thoy 
lio in difforont wombs, and, aftor agonizing births, bo condomned to 
severe captivity, and to servile attendance on creaturoy like them~ 
selves; then shall follow separations from kindred and frionds ; 
forced rosidence with the wicked; painful gaing and ruinous losses 
of wealth; friendships hardly acquired, and at longth changod into 
onmitios ; old age without resource; disonses attended with anguish ; 
pains of innumerablo sorts; and, lastly, unconquerablo death ye 
But torrifio as this catalogue of future woos may seom, the samo pal- 
Hiation, to which we havo alluded, still very opportunely comes in, to 
the relief of the doomed sinner, and disarms his mind of any vory 
serious torror from such awful threatenings. None of tliom hayo 
reference to a stata of being which is to bo final or otornal, An 
everlasting state of olthor sorrow or joy is unknown to tho orecd of 
tho Ilindoo, All thoso ovils may bo oseaped, or at all ovents thoir 
duration shortoned, by some resolute act of virtuo, or of devotion, 
porformed in the future world itself, to which, thovofore, ropentango 
and amendment may bo safely doforred. Tt will ho time onongh to 
gontrivo, or put into practice, tho moans of osoaping from holl, 
when onco ho finds himself thore, To troublo himself yvory much 
about if now, would be irksomo, and porhaps fruttiess, Thus tho 
Hindoo, if he really belioves in his own aystom of dootrinos, lias his 
fears respecting his stato in tho future world composed, whatoyvor 
may have hoon his sing, not merely by tho maxim, that “as long as 
thera ig lifp there is hope,” but also by ono evon still more agreoablo 
to the spirit of proorastination—that “ Lhere is hope even in Ital,” 
Whatovor, thorofore, may be tho numbor of good moral maxims 
in the Hindoo sacred books, and whatever may bo the throatenings 
of punishment so ofton denounced against sivs of nlmost avery kind ; 
it is imposible,.as Tong as human noturo continues as it ig—and ro. 
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matus uninfluonced by divine power, that any thing lke pure prac- 
tical morality, should spring from rules, however good and unexcep- 
‘tionable, while the transmigration of souls, and their ultimate ab- 
sorption into the dovine essence, constitute tho basis of the popntar 
oreod, both of tho learned and tho ignorant; and whilo an attontiyo 
performanco of moro external ritos, is supposed to bo a substitute for 
moral dutios, or an atonement for systematically practised vicos, of 
tho most aggravated nature. 

Tho moral evi) arising from the most sonseless oeremonios, and 
idolatrous rites of every discription, practised in honour of imagi- 
nary beings, who ara, themselves, described as monstrously wicked, 
cannot possibly be stemmed, by a number of good precepis and 
maxims, however current they may be, cither in the books read by 
tho fow, or in tho daily conversation of tho many, Idolatry itself, 
is often repudiated in India, as it has frequoutly boon in other otyi- 
lized countries, but still it has been overy where practised, in dof- 
anco of the constantly, and powerfully repoated protost of the best 
and wisest of the community. In a great variety of places in tho 
Shastors, it is acknowlodgod to bo of no use, and in some passagen it 
is oven denounced as sinful. Thus in ono of thom it is said, All 
thoso ignorant porsons, who rogard as God, au image of oarth, 
motal, stone, or wood, sithjoct thomaslyos to bodily misory, and can 
noyor obtain final doliveranco,” that is, salvation, In the Bhagwat 
Gita, a book of tho highost authority among tho Tlindoos, as oon- 
taining a system of doctrino ascribed to the god Krishna, it is said, 
“Ifo who worships matter, bocomos matter himself’—moaning that 
he becomos a degraded, stupid being, unablo to form intelligent cou-, 
ceptions of any thing trne or spiritual, 

But howover much indolatry may be donounced ag orroncous, 
and oven pornioious, it is always, to tho people, a pleasant substi- 
tute for the performance of moral duties, often much moro difficult 
than moro oxtornal rites, atfontion to which is gonorally a moro holy-~ 
day amusomont, not«unfroquently combined oven with tho froo in- 
dulgonco of gross sensuality. It is not, therefore, in gonoral, chogon 
by the people of such « country as India, because nothing bettor is 
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known, or has oyor boon hoard of, but in proforonce to sontiments 
and practices, genorally regarded by all sonsible mon. eyon amongst 
thomsolyog, a8 in eyory respoct, more rational and useful. a 

Tho very refinemonts by which indolatry is so ofion dofonded in 
India, clearly show, that by many of the poople its unreasonablo- 
ness is strongly felt, while the univorsal admission, that it is tho 
corruption of an ancient and purer faith, leaves tho great body of 
tho better informed classes of Iindoos, in respect to idolatry, as woll 
as morality, in a stato, generally, of serious responsibility. Tho 
nature and extent of the moral accountableness in which a people 
thus situated may bo involved, must form a subject of doop interest, 
and great diMoulty. It is not, however, a subject that wo shall 
presume to discuss, unloss in a goneral way. But from tho amount 
of moral knowledge possessed, as wo have shown by tho ILindoos, 
and alao from their constant recognition of the oxistence and attri- 
butes of God, acting, in ono fornt or another, as the supremo judge, 
it will be ovidont that, the Hindoos cannot, as a peoplo, whatever 
may be the stato of individuals among thom, be regarded ax oither 
destitute of the means, or of the ability to judge of moral right ov 
wrong, in all ossontial partioulars; and that oyon a largo portion 
of thom is ready to admit, that while, to a gvont oxtont, “thoy 
hnow thoir Lord’s will, thoy do it not.” . 

There is, us wo have soon, a groat probability, that the prineipal 
rulos of morality, current in India, oro, partly at loast, actually of 
divine origin, boing dovived from tho early patriarchal rovolations, 
prosorved by tradition, and ombodied ultimatoly in tho more com- 
plicated systems of the Tlindoo sages. ‘Bo this.as it may, these 
moral rules are believed by tle people to be really tho dictatos of dis 
vine inspiration, and thoroforo of supromo obligation. Thoir violation, 
therefore, is fully acknowledged to bo tho violation of a divine law, 
which they are morally bound to obsorve. Tho idoa of moral no- 
countubloncss is, therefore, vory distinatly admitted by the Tindoos 
themgdlyes, unloss by a comparatively small number of thom, whoso 
wind’ liave become mystifiod, or béwildered, by abstruso, or pantho~ 
istionl speculations. Bunt even by them, whilo it may be professedly 
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donicd, it is, practically, fully admitted, and noted upon, in all the 
roal transactions of life, and in all their intercourse with society. 
» Whatever, therdfore, may be tho diMoultios connectod with 
the subjoot of the moral rosponsibility of the hoathon, when viewed 
with referenco to more savage tribes, who have neithor laws, 
records, nor codes of moral principles, or maxims; and who hava 
noithor public toachors, nor Gofiuito sooial institutions, unless of 
the most imporfest kind; there docs not soem to he any moro 
diMoulty Bbout it in roforonco to tho ILindoos, somo fow individual, 
or supposeable, cases being left out of the quostion, than thero is 
respecting the moral accountabloness of tho groat mass of tho 
European population, As far as tho belief of the gospel, or 
conformity to tho higher iules of Christianity, is concerned, thoy 
énn only be responsible, to the oxtent to which the knowledge of 
thom has come within their reach, They could not havo oithor 
believed, or oboyed, what was ucvor brought before them, Our 
Saviour says with respoct to tho Jows, “If I had not como and 
spokon unto them, thoy had not had sin, but now they have no 
cloak for thoir sin.” ‘Thoir responsibility was proportioned to 
thoir moans of knowledgo: and sucli, wo presume, must be tho case 
with all mon, All must at lonst bo rosponsiblo for the proper use 
of what thoy know, of tho divino rulos for lmman conduot, bo it 
niugh or little, and must be held as bound to rendor obedionce to 
diveot injunctions, which they thomsolyes profoss to believe havo 
boon given, for tho guidanoo of thoir conduct, by God himself. 
Eyory moral rule, onjoinod by what thoy rogard and acknowladgo 
as divine authority, ia to thom binding on tho conscionco, and oyory 
confossed disobedience of such, is a confossion of guilt, and is 
always 80 regarded, oven among the heathon thomselyos ; hotea it 
gonorally loads to the porformance of religious rites, in order to 
obtain forgivenoss, and is thus distinctly associated with an admis- 
sion of sinfulnens, or at least of orror. 

A. people, who, like the Iindoos, fully admit tho oxistones of 
divine moral laws against murdor, manslanghter, adultery, forni- 
eation, falsehood in all, its forms, malice, hatred, anger, oppression, 
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injustioo, all of which, as woll as almost overy othor sin Aononneod 
in our own soripturos, as woll as tho dispositions which give birth 
to thom, aro rogarded as punishable both in this lifo and beyond 
death; while on tho othor hand thoy believe that promises of 
prosont and futuro rewards are givon, to bonevolonde, olinatity, 
conjugal fidelity and affection, obodionce to parents, trnthfulnoss, 
gratitude, trustwonthinoss, temporanco, justice, forbearance, fore 
givonoss of injuries, contentment, generosity, protection of the 
woak, dovotion, &o ; such a poople, we say, cannot surdly bo in a 
state which absolves them from moral responsibility,in tho sight of 
tho supreme Judge, who will, doubtless, judge them by no law of 
which they yore necessarily ignorant, but according to that which, 
in whatover form it appear, is still accossiblo to thom. 

But, however numerous may bo the oxcollent rulos and precopts 
contninod in tho Hindoo books, and woll known among tho people, 
the morality of India must necessarily be but a frail structure, 

"while on the ono hand it is so completely undermined by abstract 
speonlations, and has its defects on the othor hand, so very unsatigy 
fastorily supplied, by the easy and popular substitutos of supor- 
stitions ceromonial rites,— pilgrimages, and ablutions. In his es. 
sontial nature, God is too abstract a concoption to have any 
influonco on the charactor of man, Ifo has nothing to do with tho 
affairs of mortals, Tho ideas of the common, or dorived doitios, aro 
gross and revolting, and oxhibit thom moro as tho pattorns of vico 
than tho vewnrdors of virtuo. Roligion and yirtuo, thoroforo, in« 
stoad of boing naturally and ingeparably alliod, have bocomo almost 
antagonistic. While the philosophical notions formed of God, avo 
abstract and subtile, aid ontirely dissociate him from all concorn 
either in the creation, or the government of the mmivorse; the mean and 
degrading yiows of him, formed by tho ordinary classes of tho people, 
through the medium of the gross polythoistic absurditios of tho com- 
mon mythological Shaste1s, reduce tho deity, in one form or anothor, 
to be almost an objaot of contempt, As it 1ospocts moral charactor, 
most of tho mythological forms of tho deity, aro such as natn ally 
tond to giva golat to vices of tho worst kinds, by oxhibiting thom os 
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constantly practised by tho gods thomsolyos. Their example is 
yory raroly such ag to enconrago vhino. 

Some of the gods ara, indeed, frequently roprosonied as giving 
yory good advico, or doliyoring oxoollont provepts to mortals, but 
as often violating them by their own conduct; and tho perniolous of- 
focts of this on the popular mind, cannot possibly bo offaced by the 
common dogma of Tinduism, that tho gods cannot sin, because thoy 
aro not, liko mon, subject to Jaw, but may do as they plenso; nor 
yot by any cold lessons on morality, or by virtuous maxims, how 
evor forcibly oxpressed. Noithe: gods nor mon oan teach morality 
with offeot, unless thoy rigidly practise its rulos. ence it is, that, 
while the knowledge of morality, and the goneral acknowledgement 
of tho truth, and propricty of its rules, ale common among all 
classes of tho Tindoos; so that it is quito impossible that they 
should ho regardod, ag really ignovant of what is good in itself, 
and morally At to bo done, or of what ought to bo avoided as sinful ; 
tho general effect, both of their philosophical sontiments, and of 
thoir popular superstitions, is tho most pornicious that can woll bo 
concoived, by making it ultimately a mattor of comparatively little 
momont, whether a mau pursues oa virtuous or a yisious course, 
Thoro is no want of rules for distinguishing right from wrong, many 
of whioh aro, for practical purposes, sufllciontly dofnite; bnt the 
motives prosonted nro gonorally of m secondary charactor, and by 
far too fooblo in their nature, to have any commanding influonco, 
whon brought to act against deop rooted human passions, or even 
strongly folt tomporary interests. 

Tn short, the Ilindoos aro able onough, to know tho right, but 
thore is nothing in their crood, or gonoral system of opinions, sufi- 
ciently poworful 40 deter them from choosing tho wrong; and, unloss 
whoro thoro is a strong natural tendonoy to abstract sentimentalism, 
sufciont to produco roligious mystioiam, whioh is excesdingly 
cotumon among tho Hindoos, thoy very often give themsolyos up 
ontively to the governmont of tho appetites, and passions, onsting 
off all regard to the principles and maxims of morality, untess in so 
far as thoy may bo constrainod to obscrve thom, from a prudont 
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Yogard to solf-interost, and the foar of tomporal disgrace, or socinl 
degradation, than which nothing can possibly act more poworfully 
on the Ilindoo mind; which clings to its sooial rolationships, with a 
tonacity, not onsily concoived of by us, whoso habits are loss 
indeliblo. 

Self-love is, indood, fully admitiod to bo the only powerful 
motive from which mon act, or can bo expected to act hore below, 
though, sometimes, oyon higher motivos aro represented as attain- 
able. “ Whatever,” says the Dharma Shastor, “ a man porforma, it is 
wrought from the dosire of a roward.”— And when ho rises so 
high as to bo able to act without any view to tho fruit of his 
actions, ho would attain the state of the immortals.” ‘Thus, while 
tho dosivo of a reward, is supposed to bo the principal, and gonoral 
motivo, from which good actions procood, it is still rogardod as 
possible for man to riso highor than this stato of selfishnoss; but in 
such a case he would ascend abovo humanity, and partake of the 
samo nature with the gods, who, though they may ofton beoomd 
jnoarnate, are not doomed to the constant transmigrations from 
body to body, to which tho human gonl is subject. 

Somo have spoken of tho Tindoos as having no conscionce what- 
vor, 0 that what tho apostlo Paul says of tho hoathon gonorally, 
—“thoir conscioncoe also boaring thom witnoss, and thotr thoughts 
tito moanwhilo accusing, or clso oxousing ono anothor,” has no 
appleation to tho Mindoos, ‘This seoms to mo a comploto absur- 
dity, for what, aftor ol, is conscioncd, but tho discrimination of tho 
understanding, betwaon actions aud states of mind, as sither 
morally right, or morally wrong? ITowovor much tho understand- 
ings of tho Ilindoos may bo darkoned, thoir minds bowildoved, or 
thoir foolings bluntod, so that their romorso for evil doods may not 
be great, they haye still, undoubtedly, tho powor of forming an 
opinion, on everything essentially good or ovil in thoir own con- 
duot, or in that of others, that, in gonoral, will bo found not far 
from tho trath. Tho constant appoal which thoy mako to God, as 
‘the searcher of hearts,” to bear witnoss, cither to their actions, or 
Jnotivos, is sufflciont to attest the oxistenco of a conacionce within 
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thom, In India one daily hors such phrases as the following, 
uttered with great seriousness -— God knows what is in my 
heart ;-—" I spoak in the presence of God ;*—“ God oxamines my 
hoart ;”—* God is my witnoss ;”—" God will tuke an account of my 
deods ;’— God soos mo and my actions”? Such oxpressions may bo, 
and no doubt aro, ofton usod vory thoughtlossly ; and oyon whon tho 
conduct convintingly deolaros, that thoro is no doop, nor abiding 
conviction of thoir truth or importance; but still thoy distinctly 
indicate the general rocognition of tho gront fact, that “ God 
soarches tho hearts and tries the reins of the children of mon;” and 
that every thing “is naked and open to the oyes of him with whom 

, Wo have to do.’ Where such sentiments aro undoubtingly' received, 
und gonorally acknowledged, thoro must bo a conscience of tho 
moral good, or evil in actions, however imperfectly that conscience 
may be enlightened, or howovor much its influence may bo de- 
stroyed, and its sonsitivencss impaired, by doctrinal orrors, corrupt- 
ing associations, and superstitions delusions, 

Tho very faot, that they sock, by so many diMleult and oxponsivo 
modos, to obtain dolivorance from tho burdon of, and ponalty duo to 
sin, or tg bo oloansed from its pollution, demonstrates the prosonco 
of a congcioneo, or what amounts to tho shmo thing, a consciousness 
of guili, On ono occasion whon looking on a vast multitude col- 
Jootod+ from ajl parts of tho country, to bathe for religious purposes 
at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, consisting of somo lun- 
Greds of thousnnds of Tlindoos, I was conversing with a Braiman 
about tho reason which induced so many to come thore, oven from 
distant provinaas, “ Sir,” said he, “thoy all know that they aro sin- 
nors, olse thoy would novor come hore to batho in tho Ganges,” 

As in soripturo cortain acts aro called works of darknoss, so in 
the Iinioo Shastors, actions and qualitios avo similarly classified, 
In tho defnition given by tho groat ITindoo lawgiver, of works of 
darkness, thoro is a distinct recognition of tho powor of conscience ; 
ovory not as ho says, boing a work of darkness; “which a ian is 
ashamod of haying dono, of doing, or of going to do.” Ax covery 
man is rondy to confess, that in tho conrao of his lifo, ho has dono 
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many such things, or at least feols convinced that he has dono 
many things, of which he is within himbolf seootly ashamed; 
whothor or not he may apply to this feoling any word, or namé, 
equivalent to our word conscience, he at any rato haa the thing meant 
by it“ Tis conacionse bearing witness, and his thoughts the mean- 
while, accusing or olge excusing ono another.” 

Such a consoionco may, among vory rudo tribos, be so vory im- 
porfootly developed, in their isolated and savage stato, before thoy 
rocoive improssions from moro civilized society, that it may soarcaly 
seom to exist; but tho Hindoos, as a people, do not come under any 
such dosoription They have always boen a eiyilized people, and 
there is overy evidenco that, in tho carliost ages of the world, thoy 
woro in closo contact, and intorcourso, with tho nations inliabiting 
tho primoval sonts of mankind, whero tho patriarchal religion 
longost maintained its ground, and whore its institutions mingled 
most with tho forms and customs of soolety, handed down by tra- 
ition The principal racos of central Asia, from whom tho Iin« 
doos mia descended, and with whom thoy have alavays boon con- 
nooted, wore the ruling nations of most of tho anciont world, as woll 
as tho ancestors of all tho groat dominant rages of modorn timos. 
Those nations wore all, for many ages, in close contact with ench 
other, spoaking merely dialects of the samo gioat original language, 
from which uoarly all the languages of Enropo, Porsia, and India, 
have sprung, as from one groat primordial root. Their mytholo~ 
gios, though gradually diverging widely from oach other, all oxhibit 
many traces of idontity of origin, at loost In their mora anciont 
vloments, while of atl nations loft without avy immodinte divine rove- 
Intion, they havo preserved, most distinctly, many laws and moral 
rules of patriarchal, and probably even of divino origin, though 
greatly overlaid by fabulous traditions, and vitiated by yain philo- 
sophical speculations. Though these laws in India havo roveivod a 

«pronliar deyolopmont, thoro is reason to belicvo that thoy are not 
> alf tho rosult of mere human sagacity, aoting independently of all 

Uierlemonts of a system of moral institntos originally divine, 
have no evidence, indeod, of any nation making progross in 
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moral knowledge, without tho aid of divine revelation, though, like 
tho Ilindoos, mou have reasoned on what thoy know, or modified, 
and formed it into systoms adaptod to thoir national taste, Bence 
the oarliost systoms mie tho simplest and purest; and whateygr ad- 
vancoment uations may haye made in physical science, in gonerat 
rofuoment, or in philosophy, and in literary taste, thoy have made 
no progross in moral knowledge, unloss whore moral systoms and 
maxims have been imported from other nations, as was the oaso in 
Greece ald Romo. Tho Greoks detivod thoir various systems of 
philosophy and morals from the Hast, though they had the morit of 
dressing thom in now and more attractive forms; while the Romans, 
originally a rude, warliko people, recoived their knowledge chiefly 
from tho Groeks, and the othor nations whom they subdued, In 
India, on the other hand, thoro has been no oyidenco of the impor- 
tation, oithor of individual rules, or of systoms of morals, at least 
duving tho historical period; but there has been much evidence of 
rotrogression. ‘Whutovor may bo tle source of moral procepts, in 
that country, uoitho: the knowledge, nor the practice of then, 
would sogm to bo progrossivo, and the ingonnity of tho teachors hag 
always Boon more o1 Joss omployod “to darken wisdom by words 
without knowlodgo,” and by a porvoiso onsulsiry, to sap the foun- 
dations of all virtuo. : ’ 

Tho mind of man is strongly disinclined to give a favomablo 
practionl rocoption to moral truth. Lssontially depraved itsolf, i¢ 
naturally makos choice of “darknoss rather than light”? Dak- 
tioss, whon it is wilfully proferrod, becomes darkor still; and when 
tho soul that choso it, wandors iu it for a time, it loses the power of 
poreciving the light, should it, at any time, be brought into contaot 
with if, ‘Without divine revelation, to bring that light.anow to 
boar on thowmind, all percoption of its original rays gradually di- 
minishos; and though hero and thero a feoble glimmering may 
ploroe tho gloom, and morely render tho “darkness visible,” it is 
uttorly insuflloient to guide the lost wandorer to the true knowledgo 
of God, and of his moral law, or to give hun any powor to obey 
what is still remomborod of divine rules, tho faint traces of which 
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are yot not ontirely erased from his hoart. Thongh man is bound 
to boliove ail that God has revealed, as well as to obey all that he 
commands, ho is reluctant to belieyo, what he does not wish to obsy, 
and houce whatever portions of the divine law are not agreanble 
to him, ho willingly foigots, and as willingly supplies their place 
with superstitious inventions, or quibblos of his own; and bocansa 
“he docs not wish to rotain God in his knowledge, God givos him 
up to a roprobate mind.” Thus, profoerring falsehood to iruth, 
nations, as woll as individuals, may at last believe their own lie, 
But still the great osseutial truthy of morality cannot be obliterated 
from the minds of groat bodios of men, nor crased from their na- 
tional monuments, legal institutes, or literature, whore they romain 
distinctly recorded as a testimony against them, or oven as a Tow, 
by which, with all justice, thoy may at last bo triod, 
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Sxsrnvs of opinion so ancient and so complicated as those referred 
to in tho proceding chaptora, it is obvious cannot bo easily nor 
speodily overturned, Nor is it an casy task to remove impedi- 
ments, so as to allow of purer principles being brought fully anc 
diveotly to bear, with all thoir natural energy, on tho minds of the 
vast multitudes composing tho population of a country so laige as 
Tudia, by whom such varied and subtle philosophical and religious 
sontimouts haye been so long received and cherished as a logacy 
handed down to thom from their ancostors, who lived in the remote 
agos of antiquity. Tho strange commingling of good and oyil in 
Tlindnism—the intorweaving of truth with falsohood—tho combina- 
tion of abstiuso systoms of tianscoudantal philosophy with the wild 
and monstrous flotions of an almost boundless pootioal mythology, 
givo to if, in its countless and almost ovor-yarying forms, tho power 
of adapting itself to tho montal peouliarities of almost cyory o1dor 
of mon——fyom thoso’possossod of tho highest reasoning powers and 
finoat sonsibilities, down to those marked by the grontost obtusonoss 
or unthinking stolidity. Ib gives the fullest scopo to the most 
spoculative and roatloss intollocts, by its innumerable motaphysical 
yofinements; while, at the same timo, in its oudless round of more 
ceromonial rites, public fostivyals, and gross carnal ordinancos, it 
supplios all that is roqnived to gratify the most depraved tasto, and 
to lull into tho most unthinking security the multitudos, whoso minds 
aro too carthly and sensual to be intorested greatly by anything 
aboyo the more objects of thoir own passions and appetites. 
‘Whon the action of such a system bas boon contimed on the 
montal, and social charactor of a people, for thousands of 
yours, its impress must have become next to indelible. Tho 
transition, oyon in an individaal, from such a stato as that in- 
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duced by the doctrines and social institutions of Tlinduism, to ane 
so entirely difforont, as that which puro Christianity {s calonlated 
to ostablish, must always bo extromely difficult; and in a coms 
munity it must be necossarily slow and subject to many counteract. 
ing inflaences and frequent reactions. Tho dovelopment of ontirely 
now principles and habits, in a large community, novor inkes place 
rapidly, uuloss when subjectod to most powor'ful and activo oxternal 
influences; and oven then not without many retrogade movements, 
and violent strnggles botwaon the old and tho uew—tho truo and 
the false. Thoro is no absurdity so groat as not to havo moat 
zealous defenders, especially whon that absurdity is supposed by 
tho massos of mankind, to haye been sanctioned by the wisdom of 
their ancestors, though, whothor their ancestors wero really wise or 
ignorant, learned or rude, they soldom stop to enquire. Before a 
goneral chango of sontimonts, in any vory largo, and long ostub- 
Nshod community, takos placo, an under curront of now sontiments 
roquiros often to have set in for a long time, and to have acquired 
a considerable degroe of strength and momentum. Before it oan 
pyen be distinctly obscived, or its real force recognized, as acting 
on tho still surfaco of a social system, of such broadth and depth, as 
that of India, its actual progross must havo boon great, Small 
communities aro often found to be casily revolutionized, but snob is 
not the case with groat inort massos of mon accustomed to ‘horodi- 
sary opinions, and national institutions, both religions and civil, tho 
growth of many conturies, and assdoiatod with all thoir historical 
racolloctions, national monuments, pride, and pootry. 

‘But, though the’ masses of Indian sosicty aro moro inort than 
those of most other countries, they are by no means immoveablo, 
wid within tho Inst fow years, various symptoms of considerablo 
social changes have bogun to appear, Apart from tho dircot, and 
inovgased inculcation of tho doctrines of Christianity, thero aro now 
many influences in active operation, in Tndia, caloulated to produeo 
a change on the current sentiments and habits of its people, Com 
pared to the othor agonoics that aro rapidly undermining tho popu- 
lay aqfoud, the amount of direct missionary agency is bat small, 
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Henco the numbers, who avo, cither openly or socrotly, ropudiating 
tho popular creed, and the common suporstitions of the country, 
are far groator than thoso who, oithor’ in name%or roolity, are to bo 
found ombracing Olristianity, Compared with tho sproad of scop~ 
ticism, tho spread of real faith ia slow, as tho procoss of undormin- 
ing ILinduism, has beon carried on by a far more powerful 
instrumontality, than has ever boon omployed for the building up of 
the Church of Christ. In the naturo of things this could not well 
bo avoided; but the groatest caro requires to bo taken, lust wo 
should be found to have bean only “ architects of ruin.” Tho 
“mare destruction of Lindnism is not our objeot; though even that 
is desivablo, in ordor to emancipate the human mind from one of the 
most powerful systems of spiritual bondage, by which it has over 
been onslaved. Our purpose is to introduce in its place the truth 
of God—tho pure gospel of Christ—by which alono the souls of mon 
can bo dolivered from spiritual thraldom, and brought into the 
“liberty whorowith Ohist makes his people free;” so that they 
may be prepared, by a completo moral transformation, to serve, in 
this world, tho living and (rue God, and fo riso, after death, to bo 
pavtekers of a pure and oternal life in heaven. Unless, hawever, 
a vory gront augmontation soon takes plaso, in tho roal Ohristian 
agoney omployed in India, tho disorganization of Ilinduism, espe~ 
clully in somo of the priucipal oltics, may be complete, before tho 
Yon! and ofleotivo organization of the Christian Church has boon well 
Dogun; so that, instond of idolatry boing the most formidable oppo- 
nont of Christianity, her futare struggles may be much moro with 
Atheism, and tho yarions othor forms of Indolity, and inroligion. 
For o seyare struggle wo require to bo {ally proparod, for {6 will 
cortainly como, aud may indoad bo said to haya alvoady com- 
moneod; for thero is soaresly any form of Infidelity, Panthoism, 
or Athoism, that ig not even now in active operation in India, To 
ongountor those, in all their multitudinous and over changing 
shapes, tho greatest offorts should bo mado, and tho best energies of 
ihe Christian world should bo roused, as India, not improbably, 
will bo ono of tho principal battle fields, in whjch the victory over 
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somo of the most dangorous orrors, and speculations, is destined to 
bo achioved. The progress of European soionce and literature, 
wider tho patronage ‘$f the Indian govornmont, as woll ag of indivi 
duals, and the general knowledge spreading among the massos, from 
the increasing intercourse with uvopoans, avo making way for a 
great sodial change. Gross suporstitions aro giving way, before tho 
ever doeponing influonce of now opinions, on almost oyory subjoot 
of human knowledge. But are Obvistians to wait Ul Hinduism has 
been overthrown, and till the philosophical scoptioism of the worat 
schools of European Inftdelity, has become amalgamated with the 
subiletios of oriontal Panthoism, before the simple and soul direct- 
ing doctrines of the gospol be fully and omphationlly annomncod 3 
Let tho gospel, whero it cannot precede, go at Jonst, hand in hand 
with soionco, (and all true science must he favonrable to tts pro- 
gross), 80 that it may sanctify and ennoble everything olse taught to 
the heathen, and render all knowledge subservient to the adyance- 
ment of the prosent happiness, and eternal salvation of mon. The 
conyersion of India would be tho most dooisive victory over Satan’s 
heathon empire that could bo gained by the Church, as its influence 
ovor all other castern conntrios is incaloulably groat; and wore 
India onoo converted to Christ, its natives might go forth and 
spread the gospel over all tho surrounding regions; ag thoir an~ 
oestors propngated Budhism ovor tho noighbouring countries, with a 
yonl and energy worthy of a nobloy and botior onusa. - 
Anothor onomy of puro Christianity is making vory strenuous 
efforts to countoract our labours in India. Popery soems disposod 
-to niake Indta a battle, fold on whioh to oppose Protostantism, and, 
therefore, ought to bo promptly mot, beforé ib obtain that tradi- 
tionary hold on tho minds of tho natives, on which it chiofly do~ 
ponds for its powor to onslaye thoir souls, and blind tho oyes of 
thetr understandings. The Church of Romo is trying to put in mo- 
tion all her complicated machinery, and to organize her forcas to 
subjugate the millions of India to her authority; and though her 
aAlipogss has yet been small, she must be carefully watched, and vigo- 
rgualy gountoracted, before hor stronath becomes formidable ns 
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rival to tho puror institutions of a soriptnral Christianity. To 
titisipato Popory in India, by an extensivo olroulation of the word 
of God, and by tho ostablishmont of institutions adapted to tho 
stato of the country, and the habits of its poople; and, especially, 
by raising up a Invge, well ingtructod body of ministors of tho 
gospel, both European and native, will bo tho best moans of 
guarding against the ascendency, at any future poriod, of that most 
pernicious systom of corrupted Obristianity—a system, in its worst 
forms, not much better in its tondoncy than Iinduism itself. 

The incvensod supply of tho highor description of agonoy, for the 
evangelization of India, is the poculiar work of the churches of 
Britain, and America, A native agency proportionablo, both in 
amount and character, will naturally spring up in India, as the re- 
sult of tho success of an effective Europoan agenoy, diligently and 
persoyeringly omployod. Christianity, as yot, ig an exotic in Indian, 
and will not bo really healthy till it has been naturalized—if it can 
Do truly said that a plant so heavenly over becomes naturalized in 
tho barron soil of this sinful wold. But, speaking comparatively, 
Chriatianity may be said to bo naturalized in a conntry, wlion its 
chirohes, and its ministers, are so fay advanced, us not only t6 bo 
whlo fo oxist, but to propagate and maintain its doctrines and disci- 
pling, without boing dopendont on foreign aid, ,To what oxtout tho 
native churchos and ministors in India, might as yot be ablo to ox- 
ist,”and mako progress by thomeelves, it is impossible to say, but 
that thoy have still muoh of an oxotic charactor is certain, aud to 
leave even tho best of thom without constant caro, and watchful aid, 
would, as yot, bo a very dangerous ospetimont, though it might not 
lead to their absolute docay and dostruotion. By jndicious man- 
ageitent, and careful instruction, and suporintendence, the dofects 
natural to tho native agonoy in its presout state of comparative in- 
faney, will be gradually romedicd, as it advances towards maturity, 
utdor the fostoring care of an efllciont body of Enropcan mission- 
aries, But if that body should be fecble and fluctuating, or com- 
posed of indifforoutly quatificd mon, the native agonoy cannot soon 
bo oxpacted to rvach that stato of oMiviensy that would onably tt to 
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aot indopondently, and with roa! sucgoss, in tho ovangolization of 
tho immonse population of India. 

The conversion of a country, so large and so distant, by Huropoan 
missionarios, is, in tho natwio of things, impossible, but still without 
their instrumentality, that conversion, humanly spoaking, nover can, 
take place. Their Jabours and influoncoe must nocossarily form, 
more ospedially in its earlior stagos, tho most important and all 
stimulating clomont, in that groat procogs, by which the gonoral 
sentiments of the people must bo entirely rovalntianizod, before tho 
groat and complicated systom of Hinduism, in all its diversity of 
modifications, can be ontirely ovorturnod, aud Obristianity in all its 
purity bo ostablished in its placo, and obtain a commanding and roge~ 
nerating influenco over tho entire Indian mind, so as to complotely 
remodel the wholo social systom. In India, moro than in any othor 
conntry, owing to the vory peculiar institutions of caste, tho intro- 
dnotion of Christianity must load to @ completo dislocation of tho 
whole frame-work of soojety, It will not occasion merely a chango 
of opinions, aud an elovation of moral character, as in‘somo othor 
countries, but will load to the most important, and radical changos 
in the most intimate relationships and social usagos, as woll as in tho 
habits of private life, aud the forms of ordinary intercourse; whilo 
it will lovel many of tho proudest and most chorishod distinetions 
botween individuals and olassos of mon, and reconcile antipathios 
of tho moat invotorate kind, Tho diMoultios that must arise in the 
course of such a great social rovolution, as that now fast approagh- 
ing, or avon already commoneed in India, may be expectod to bo of 
tho most gorious naturo. To moot them properly groat wisdom and 
onergy, a8 woll ag practical oxporicnco will be required. Rash or 
imprngent conduot might'be dangerons, or-even ruinous to tho canso, 
whilo a want of proper onorgy might be equally fatal to success. 

; Whatoyer may bo the amount of native agenoy, that may bo 
raised up in India, it will be long before an affoctive body of Buro~ 
péan. missionaries’ can, be dispensed with, to tako tho ead in every 
Rophrtment of labour, for though the natives ougaged in missionary 
operations,‘ are incroysing in numbor, and improving in charactor, 
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many of them aro still from tho debilitating oflcots of honthenism, 
but comparatively feeblo, and il] prepared to stand ontirely alono 
«as public tonchers of Christianity, in’ tho midst of tho hoathfon, 
Thoy roquiro support, onconragomont, and advico, to onable thom to 
atand fast in tho faith, and porsovevingly to proolaim it to othors, 
and also pationtly to bear the abloquy to whioh they are daily ex- 
posed, among their unbelieving follow-countrymen. ‘ 

In some, ospeoially of the older missions in India, there is now a 
considerable number of young mon, who aro tho sous of native 
Christians, as well as somo others, the sons of heathens, who havo 
boon oducnted in our schools, and huye mado a profossion of faith in 
Christ, Those, haying received a good Christian education, form a 
vory interesting Glass, out of which, from time to time, some are 
being brought forward, woll qualified to act as teachers, and somo 
of thom even as preacters of the gospel. Such young men, havo 
had vory superior advantages to those enjoyed by converts who 
have abandonod hoathonism only alter thoy reached tho years of 
maturity; aa thoy are not only possessed of a bettor education, but 
all their ordinary sentiments and habits, liave boon formad more 
upon a Christian model, This now goneration, espooially thoso of 
itp whose parents have beon Christians, will be far more puro from 
tho loaven of heathenism, than tho frst converts of maturo ago, oan 
well bo expeclad ta he; and some of the young men so brought up, 
will, uo doubt, bo batter qualified for becoming useful pastors and 

- tonchors, than those whose carly habits havo boon entirely formod, 
amidst idolatrous connoxions and associations, and whose carlicst 
Teokings, and sontimonis, havo boon complotely saturated with all 
tho grossost pollutions of heathonism. The maturing, and dirsoting 
of vativo ngonts of yarions kinds, will form, in future, a consider~ 
ablo, if not even the principal, part of the work ot European mis« 
sionaries, Even when well cducated and introduced to their work, 
the prosenco and counsel of Furopeans, will long be of great usa to 
support and stimulate thom in the arduous atrnggle in which they 
have to ongage; and the more we can supply India with well 
soloolod European missionaries, the more spoodily will a Imgo body 
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of suitable native ovangolists bo produced, to carry the gospel into 
ovory district of that great country. ‘The qualifications of mission- 
mies, aout from this country to India, ought, therefore, to be of a+ 
high order Great intelligence is nocessary. Sound learning and 
tho bost talents for public instruction, in various forma, will And 
tho most amplo scope; whilo the work of transfusing into tho 
nativo languages all kinds of truo knowledgo, prosonts an un- 
hounded field of usofuluoss to mon of liter ary capabilitios; as books 
of almost every description aro requied in groat numbors, and of a 
Christian charactor, in order to displace the frivolous, and porni- 
cious heathon literature of the country, Enropean missionaries 
are not often reqmred in India to act morcly as local pastors, or to 
have thoir labours cironmscribed by tho population of a small town, 
or villago. Work of such a limited range may goneially be dono 
by native agents, but it will be done far better, if the natives aro 
under tho influence of Europeans, who are themselves capable of 
prosenting in thoir own porsons, such modola of preaching talont, 
and pastoral efficiency, as may be caloulated to load thom to imitate 
a high and scriptmal standard. Without such models before thom, 
ani that constantly, it is not to bo oxpooted, that mon who hayo 
just omorged from tho darknoss of heathonism, and Nave not yot 
ascaped ontively from the debilitating offocts of its deadly moval 
atmosphore, can at once becomo not only ablo but. spiritually 
efflcient ministars of the puro gospol of Christ. 

By sending out and pustuining, in India, with porsevoring xoal, a 
considerable number of pious, able, Joarnod, and enorgotio mon, in 
whom tho churolios at homo may roasonably havo full confdorteo, 
all that can be done for India by this country may be accomplished, 
Much proliminary work has alvoady beou done, Tho ground has 
not only been brokon in many important placos, but much seed hag 
bean sown, and has begun to gorminato, Though, compared to the 
Breut magnitude of the population of India, the gospol las not boon 
‘Youyroxtonsively plopagated, yet it has been actually planted, and 
Jas septgk root in tho soil, though it has still much of the fooblonoss 
‘of an Pratl, and fowsyears muy require to bo watchod over and 
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watored, lest its healthful growth bo preyentod by the ungenial in- 
fluencos to which it is exposed, Tho more care and labour we can 

“bestow on fis cultivation, the moro spoodily will it oxpand into a 
strong and hoalthy troo, extonding its wido-sprogding branchos in 
ovory dircotion, aud producing abundance of fruit to the praiso and 
glory of Im, in whogo namo we aro called both to plant and to 
wator, 

Wo do not require Emopoan missionaries to bo spread ovor ovory 
part of India. A numbor of strong and oficiont missions, at somo 
large, central places, is what is most espedinlly wanted. At such 
slations, churchos may bo formod, into whioh tho first Sonvorts‘may 
bo gathered and instrnctod by Ewopean missionaries, Whoroyor, 
among the convorts, stitable individuals may bo found, capable 
oithor of proaching tho gospel, o1 toaching schools, thoy might bo 
duly trained, and sent forth to labour whore most required, 
in any onpacity for which they may bo found bost qualified; 
and whorever succoss might attend thoir labouis, chmohes might 
po formed, over which, in dno time, native pastors may bo sottlod, 
aiid schodls ostablished, for axtonding Qhristian knéwledge among 
thé honthon around, At the moro contral stations; where tho Ruro- 
pens labour, institutions for tho oducation of a native ministry 
might bo ostablished ; and also a complote afd officion’ systom of 
oduoation, for tho children both of Christians and hoathon, of a 
highor order than that given in tho schools of tho out stations, 
Bvory station, ocoupied by Europoan missionarios, would thus be- 
come a contre of groat goncral influenco, and as the native agency, 
sont out from it, increased in number and officioncy, that influence 
would gradually oxpand, till it ombraced the whole population of 
an eatenstve district. Evory such mission, thorofore, ought to be at 
some Jargo and influential place, naturally adapted for commanding 
the adjacont country, and not at any more ordinary town, and 
whoroyor Europoans aro omployed at all, a strong and yigoroys 
pody should at once be formed, capable of carrying on ovory brauch 
of missionary labour, on a soalo in somo degree proportioned to the 
1oal magnitude of tho object—the evangelization of a great and 
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populous region, Whoto churchos aro to bo fonndod, schools of 
difforont dosoriptions, for various olassos of youth, both Christinn 
and heathen, to bo formed—sominaries institutod for the training 
of a native ministry—and tho basis laid for a comploto Christian 
literaturo for an oxtonsiyo population, strong bodios of Buropoan 
missionavios should, in tho first instanco, bo formod, Tho rosult of 
the combined labours of such bodios would bo tho carly production 
of the boat means for still furthor oxtension, and I havo uo doubt 
but it will be generally found, that a concentration of ono kind of 
power will most surcly and spoodily furnish tho moans for tho ox- 
pansion of dnothor, Native agency, bofors India can bo ovango- 
lized, must be spread over the longth and breadth of tho land, and 
must be found pervading every city, town, and yillago; but such an 
oxtonsion of Kuropoan agency is not required, and is altogothor im- 
possible, In ocoupying any gront country by an invading army, it 
is not nocessary that overy town, much loss that overy villago 
should be invested. It is quite enough that all tho strongest fort- 
vosses should be takon possession of, to secure the gouoral submis- 
gion of the wholo country ;, whilo for the gonoral sottlomont, and 
subjugation of tho various districts, thoso natives who haye yloldod 
to, or joined with, tho invaders, ato gonorally found to bo suecossful 
agonts. Thus tho British govornmont in India doos not roquiro an 
inmonao Enroponn forco to hold in subjection its mighty ompiro, or 
oven to dofond it from oxtornal aggrossion ; thongh it is atill a faot, 
that on Enropoan foreo is tho basis of ils powor, without which it 
, ootld not oxist in India at all; but by tho sporior and oxtrnordi- 
nary skill, talont, and valour, which it has boon ablo fo command, 
it has succoodod in organizing its native subjocis, so as to seouro an 
authority so oxtonsiyo and completo, as to bo altogethor unparal- 
Jolod in tho history of tho world, by monns of tha pooplo thom- 
selves, Withdraw the Europoan part of iho organization of our 
Andian émpiro, and that ompire tiself would at once dissolye, and a 
political chaos at once ensue; though many of its clomonts might 
rémain, and tracos of its former existence be almost overywhoro 

ston, Thé sathe is, lo & large oxtont, tho postition of Christianity 
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in Indian. Tho nativo portion of it is not yot sullloiontly maturo, 
nor hayo iis institutions boon suioiontly consolidated, to permis us 
‘to have confidence in it, wove our Huropoan agency withdrawn, or 
eyon groutly woukonod, but, ou tho coutiary, evory thing liko pro- 
gross, doponds, as yot, on tho prosende and active onergios of Euro- 
peans, althongh tho groator part of the actual work, in its various 
and minutor details, may bo porformod by natives. 

As in tho Anglo-Indian govornmont, so it is with Anglo-Indian 
Qhristianity in tts present state; an European agoney of a vory 
soloot kind is required, so arrauged and distributed as td eall forth, 
and dicet to thoir propor objects, the various tative agencios, 
alvoudy oaisting, or likely soon to be called into cxistonce, so as to 
bring their whole power to bear, in the most offectual manuor, both 
on tho dosirnotion of Hinduism and Mulammadanism, and on tha 
speedy oxtonsion of Christianty. Though much European Iabour 
may yot be required, it may ultimately bo found that a smaller 
body of European missionarios, than is gonorally aupposod, may 
aufico for the conversion of India, Foreign agency is most osson- 
tially nodossury ot the commoncemont, or in the early stagos of ,the 
widortaking, iy order to givo Christianity a firm footing in the 
country, Tho number of European missionaries roquisite, whon 
onco tho gospel has boen moro fully ‘gproad in India, instoad of 
boing groater than at prosont, will probably uot be so great, though 
aamall Europoan agoncy, of a vory scloot kind, will bo of immense 
advantage to tho rising churches of Ind{a, even for ages to come, 
howoyer prosperous beyond our most sanguine expectations thoy 
may bo, and however oficiont and successful thoir native ministry. 
Sncoh a body would always bo of groat importance, if composed of 
onlightenad and thoroughly orthodox mon, fo bo a channol of in- 
torcourso, espoolally betwoon Indian Christians, and the-moro ma- 
duro aud oxperioncod churches of Europe; and thus becomo, the 
monus of preventing, or countoracting such corruptions of dostrii ; 
and practico, as aro apt to arise in all countrics, duiing the carlior 
stages of thoir Christian history, 

In the transition from hoathentsm to, Ohristiqnity, many of the 
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olomorts of tho formor, ave ofton, and almost Inporcoptibly amalga. 
mated with tho latter, and avo afterwards gradually developed, in 
now forms, and combinations, most pornicions in their influonco on: 
tho intornal charactor, and oven on the doctrinos, of the Church, 
Tt was from auch combinations that tho monstrous system of Anti- 
ohriat was at first produced. Tho dangor of similar orrors apring- 
ing up in India, is yory far from boing chimorienl, whon wo oonsidor 
tho grossmoss of Indinn sensuality on tho ono hand, and on the 
other, tho poouliar tondoncy of the Indian mind to abstruse mota~ 
physical spootlations. A strong body of mon of high charactor, for 
talonts and soundnoss in tho faith, will do much to provont tho 
oeourronco of such evils in tho churches of India, by conveying to 
them all tho purer and moro hoalthy influoncos, that may ariso from 
timo to timo in tho older and moro sottled parts of Ohvistondom, 
While, thoroforo, thore can bo no doubt, but native agonoy ts that 
by which, not only Indin, but ovory othor country, musi bo oventn- 
ally conyorted to Christ, tho propor duty of tho churchos of Burope, 
and Amorica, is to pour all the agonoy they can mustor, into India; 
whilo it is so nocossiblo, and presonts a fold so inviting; rosting 
assured that, whon such an agoncy is liborally supplicd, and acoam- 
panied with faith and prayor, tho blessing of God on its Inbours 
will not be withhold, and“ tho result of ita suecoss will ba tha 
ritding up of a thovonghly offootive native ministry, so much dosired 
ax the ohfol hopo of tho church, and tho moat poworfal instrument 
for tho vogondration of Indin, 

! fF the completo success of our missions, in Tndia, thoro can bo no 
foor.” “Lt is only a quodtion of timo, Many of the onco formidablo 
obstacles hayo alroady boon ovorconjo; but many very sortous 
difficulties ave still to bo oncountered, bofore two systoms, ao 
poworful as Iinduism and Muhammedanism, oan bo entirely aub- 
veripd, Beforo thoir last death strugglo somos, it is impossible to 
apy witat desperate offorts may bo mado by thom, to roguin thokr 
power, for itis sctrocly probablo that they will, ofther of thom, 
expre@by a gridual process, withont at Joast somo spasmodic, and 
‘Wilt Stents to destroy thoir assailants, 
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Alrondy thousands ave joining tho standard of tho arogs in India, 
and Ohvistianily, in ono form or another, ia daily making inroads on 
hoathonism, and is noquiring strength for still grontor achioyo~ 
monts, while suporstition in its various forms is becoming fooblor, 
and hastoning to decay, Tonthonism, in its prosomt form, onunot 
long onduve, Tyon its own most zoalous advoontes froquontly 
aoknowlodgo iis insconrity, 1 is most important, thoroforo, that 
the Ohuroh of Christ should not delay hor offorts, till heathonizod 
Christianity, as professed by tho church of Romo, and the semi- 
Romanists of Oxford Tractarianiam, become powerfal in India, 
Tloathouized Christianity is nob much better thin Hinduism, in its 
real moral rosults, though its outward aspect may not scent quite ao 
gross, and if India is to bo overrun by it, what aro wo to oapoct, 
but a long reign of idolatrous suporstitions, bearing a Christian 
name? Tho yarious corrupt ohurohes of Christendom, are moroly 
tho natural off-spring of compromises with hoathon communitios, 
who woro noyor really converted by any propor evangelical moans, 
but transformod into nominal Christians, by methods altogether 
differant from thogo authorized by tho groat Hond of the Ohureh, 

Tot us, thoreforo, endoavour to guard India against such sytoms 
of spurious Christianity, as woll as againat tho orrors of Infidelity 
and Pantheism, to which, in a stato of roligious transition, the moro 
thinking classes of hor people aro most oxposed. In appealing 
to British Christians on bohalf of Indio, wo would, thorofore, most 
oxpocially solicit their attontion to tho unspoakablo importanod of 
sonding out a great numbor of pious, well oduoated, and ablo young 
mon, to strongthon tho missions alroady formed, and to ontor on 
now flolds of labour, Al our missions requiro to bo enlarged; and 
somo of thom are in such o condition, that, unloss a considerable 
onlurgoment soon takes placo, many of tho fruits of past labour 
will most probably bo lost. In not a fow instancos, tho foundatjon 
of a church has boon Jaid, and that with much Iabour and diMeut 
while tho foundors havo boon romovod by death, or sicknoas, with< 
ont boing succoedod by other workmon, capablo of completing tho 
atruotute, Such a small number of agents, in proportion to tho 
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work, is usually omployed, that whon ono fuila, no othor onn take 
his place, as cach has somo proasing engagemont of his own, A 
groat incvouso in the number of mussionarios, in overy part of India, 
is most urgontly required, but a lack of suitable mon is still much 
oxporienced; thongh surely, considering the comparatively small 
number that the existing Socictics have tho means of supporting, 
there must be as many woll qualifidd young men as could bo om- 
ployed, sufficiently unembarrassed to be ablo to offor thomsolvos for 
this service, were thoy to tako it into scrious, and prayerful con- 
sidoration. ‘Thoro aro, scattered over tho country, many young 
mon, who profess an ardont attachment to the missionary omuso, and 
who, in partionla, tako a deep interest in the conversion of India 
quid China, of whose qualifications thoro is no reason to doubt; and 
whose present spheres of usefulnoss scom noither so oatensive nor 
inviting, as to presont any serious obstuole to their offering them- 
relyos for flelds, of porhaps greator diMoulty, but of much moro 
relative importance, aspocially as thoro would bo no great foar of 
their places at home being speedily, and proporly suppliod. 

Té has freqnontly beon proposed, and I did mysolf, somo yonrs 
ago, propose, that such young pastors as imight bo considorod 
suilablo, might havo appointmonts offered to thom in tho missionary 
fleld, by tho Diroctors, without waiting till thoy thomaolvos camo 
forward as candidates, I hayo still little doubt but such wv plan 
may bo occasionally resorted to with considorablo udyantago, but on 
tho wholo, I am now movo inolinod to think, that a spontancous 
offer of sorvico is much to bo pioforred, ng, in all ordinary oases, it 
isa moro docidod and satisfactory ovidonco of ronl missionary zoal, 
‘Where such zeal is roally a strong, animating prinoiplo, it ought to 
ho sufllciontly powerful to induce one to offor his soryicos to tho 
missionary socioty, as rondily as to tho homo collego committoos, or 
ig avy othor body who may bo called to decido on his finogs for the 
a and to submit his qualifications 10 the judgmont of mon, 
gouerally 1egarded as capablo, of giving an opinion rogpeoting thoir 
ede tation to the work, Evyory man, before ho receiyos a call from 
a& olttveh at home, has to appear, in somo way or othor, ag a oandi- 
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date; and surly there can be no more indelicacy in progonting one’s 
self to a missionary committes, ds e candidate for employment in the 
forvigo of Christ abroad, than in pronching before a congrogation 
with tho hope of obtaining its sufiages for an election os pastor. 
A. rojoction by a mtissionary society, some worthy young mon, who 
have thoughts of foreign labour, particularly dread, as hurtful to 
their professional character. Such a rejection, howover, in many 
oaser, does not imply the least doubt respecting one’s qualifications 
for the ministry at home, for which a man may be yery competent, 
whilo there are some peculiarities in the missionary work, which 
may rendor it somowhat, if not entirely unsuitable for him. A man 
may be woll qualified for boing a useful pastor, while thera may be 
something abont the constitution of his mind, or body, which would 
vonder his appointment as a foreign missionary, to say the least, 
unadyisablo, In deolining tho services of a candidate, uo one 
should suppose that the Divoctors, of any missionary society, moan 
to pronounco any opinion whatever on his genoral qualifiontions for 
the homo ministvy. For that he may oven bo very highly qualified, 
whilo those who are most intimately acquainted with the peouh- 
avitios of tho missionary work, muy have the vory bost reasons for 
thinking that t¢ would not bo suitable for him, I am acquainted 
with a vory large numbor of truly godly and most usoful home 
ministors, who, I am convinced, could nover havo beon of much use 
in India, from cansos that do not in tho least affoct thoir charactors, 
or success at homo; whilo, at the samo time, it may still be re~ 
garded as a gonoral rule, that a man really well qualified for the 
home ministry, would mako also, 1 good missionary in any part of 
tho world, 

LT should much profer secing the Directors, always in possession 
of a long list of young men, cithor in tho course of training, or who 
havo recently ontorod on tho ministry; but who havo annongood 
thomsolves as roady to go abroad, if required, their qualifenti 
haying boon already ascertained and approved, On any appoint- 
mont falling vacant, it might then bo offered to any one of the ap- 

tea, who might bo judgod most suitable, instead of 
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tho places having often to romain unguppliod, till somo one is found 
aviilable, which is now often the caso, ovon for a considorablo time 
after a resolution has boon passod, cithor to form a now mission, or 
to strongthen somo one already ostablished. Wore ow young mon, 
moie generally, consciontionsly to place thomsolvos at tho" disposal 
of tho Ohuroh, roady to labour whorevor they are most roquired, we 
ghonld soon havo missionarios in abundanco both for India and 
China. Lotus hopo that such will soon bo tho oasc, and that with 
augmonted pocuniary resources, and over widoning and riponing flelds 
of labour, we shall have a greater number than over coming for- 
yard, saying, “ Here am I, send me.” * 

“ Tndia now prosonts & boundloss fleld of labour, and overy young 
man shonld consider in entering on tho ministry, whethor or not ho is 
onllod to ontor on that fleld; and overysocioty should consider whothor 
it has dono its duty to tho world, so long as thousands of largo 
cities, towns and yillages, are ontiroly destitute, in a land fully opon 
to its efforts. It is trno, wo do not require from homo ao many 
mon ag would be adeqnate to the completo ovangolization of Tndia, 
Tho natives thomselyos wil] no doubt ovangolizo their own country 
much oasior than wo oan do; but Jot us sot to tho work in oprnost, 
and lay such a foundation as thoy will bo ablo to bnild on at onoo, 
Doviso liberal things, and in tho ond thoy will bo found to bo most 
economionl, ‘Ko sond a forco so strong as to onsuro attondo tho 
discomfituro of an onemy, is always in tho ond tho best, singo it pro- 
vonts unnocossary waste, elthor of blood, or of tho munitions of war, 
Now that thore,can be no serious difllonity in oconpying ovory im- 
pottant plioo in Tndia, vith suoh bodios of Missionaries as in a fow 
years, with tho Divine blossing might lay the foundation of Chris- 
tian Churches with native ministry, ovory offort should bo mado 
to produce an univorsal oxtension of our plans and operations, If, 
inatdad of sending out to India twos and throos, our Sooioty wore to 

Ke ono grand effort to send out some fifty or sixty at onco, 10 bo 

Ydidteibuted over all thelr stations whore some foundation has boon 
Jaldy and’whore the building, were thero workmon, might go on with 
rapidity have no doubt, but in a few yours such a monsure would 
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toll with amazing powor on the progress of the Gospol. All around 
tho older stttions thore aro suitable pjacon to form now ones, so that 


“by diverging from whore wo haye already dono something, wo might 


gradually, as our numbors of officiont mon, whethor European ov 
nativo, inoroasod, 89 spread over the country, a8 more or Joss to om~ 
braco its immense population withm the rango of our oporations. 
In no other country has God prosonted to us such a splondid sphero 
for demonstrating the tiue character of Christianity, as tho power 
and wisdom of God for salvation, asin India, Othor lands may Itave 
great olaims, but this is the greatest land in the world, open to 
evory offort of Christian philanthropy. Wo havo uot here the 
task-mastor or slaye-driver, to step in betwoen men and the Gospel, 
nor a tyrannical government to oppose the improvement of tho 
people; but a people enjoying the utmost domestic frocdom cvon in 
a stato of moral degradation, and a govornnient composed of the 
most honourable mon, most of whom are not only favourable to tho 
advancomont of civilization, but would rojoice to seo the porcotul 
progress of the Gospel overturn covery superstition in the country, 
Should Ohvistiads not unito to extend tho Gospel in India noi, 
when can they enjoy a moro favonrable opportunity 2 If wo neglest 
a duty which Providonco has given us the opportunity and monng of 
porforming, onn wo oxpeot that it will be less diMoult at any future 
poriod ? Eyory ono who oan cithor personally or indirostly do any 
thing for India’s salvation, should do it now. God forbid that hor 
political horizon should ovor be darkened, or that the empire of 
Britain over hor should ever conse, till sho has recoiyod from the 
ruling country, all the blossings of Gospel light and civilization, 
Bul tho history of nations is often mysterious; and if we aro found 
nogloctfrl of on trust in India, who can tell the result? Was tt 
for nothing that the most splondid empire in the world was given 
to the Ohristian pooplo of a litle Wostorn Island of tho 
‘Why was Britain chosen for this purpose in spite of all the ma 
ations of kings and statoaman, and oven in spite of horself? “Whel 
hor wisest mon opposed hor obtaining an inch of indopendent domi- 
uion in the Bast, why was it that by tho most wonderful train of 
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éyents, province ‘after province; and kingdom sftor “kingdom were: 
thrown into hor hands? | And why is it that evon now, in-somo wey : 
or- other; tho frontiors of. her wide doniinions aro: yourly. oxtonding, ' 
go that no one can toll whore their limits will stop? -Kingdoma a 
fow years ago- scarcely. heard of by Britons, aro now provinces of 
our goveroign. Can wo havo any doubt of tho purpose of all those 
“wonderful events, when wo remombor that thoso, vast rogions aro 
thus thrown, by ani all-wiso Providonco, into. tho hands of tho only 
niation that possesses.tho means adequate to Christinnizo. and elyi~. 
lize thom? Let this grent work, thoroforo, be considered the sored 
office of Britain Toit. let hor pious ‘youths. conscorate ‘all their 
enorgies; -hor old mon thoir influonce aud wisdom; hor rich: men 
their wealth, and hor poor their savings and prayors, 
‘Let the British Churches not.rost till the work has boon: ac» 
complished,.and India shinos ag: bright jewel. in:tho Rodeomor’s 
crown, Romombor: it is. a great and arduous work. It cannot’ bo, 
‘dono if lightly. taken wp: . Effort upon offort;. attack upon -attnoks, 
must be ‘made, bofore Satan will resign the richest domain. of his 
kingdom: .. Every inch of ground will bo disputed by tho powors. of - 
darkness, but if. tho Churoh doos hor part tho conquest ia cortain, 
Of. tho -bloasing of. God wo aro suro, so-goon as. his peoplo. ontor a8 : 
thoy ought into the work ;.and perhaps tho only reason wo havo not 
snoceddad bettor, has ‘boon that our offorts wero 400 insignifloant, to 
‘bo ploasing” to: God, whon ho. had, in. his ‘providence, called us: -to 
perform such 1 avork, 

~ But lot offorts he mado for Int, to tho uéthost of tho abitity 
of: ‘the ahraroh, and the. Spirit will not bo: withhold. Thor oan. bo 
no doubt of the result. “Lot all, thorafore, arith ton-fold onorgy set’ 
tothe work; and the day will soon come, whon over tho.wido domi. 
nions. of: Britain. in the East; hore shall bo but one Lord, and his: 
namp. One s-when the impure worship’ of ‘Hinduism shall havo 
ysod: to exist, and tho: followore of tlio falso prophot alidll humbly 
bow thott- knees at the neue of Jogns,”* 
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Synnay wido: Messiah's banner, 
Aid sound. his trumpot Joud, : 
TLL India’s-various nations » 
Around hig standard crowd. 


Through groves of greon Bougila, ; 
On dark Uvissn’s shore, 

To far Comorin’s' headland, 
Where oooan’s billows roar, 


or sultry, parched Carnatio, 
And Mysore’s fertile plains 5, 
O'or Malayalim’s ‘mountalns 
_ Proolaim that J osu reigns, 
“From Assam’s blooming woodlands, 
And Silhot’s purling rills; 
From Oashmore’s far-famed valley, 
And. Gabul’s vino-olad hills; 


From sandy banks of Indus, 

‘Whiore floroo Balooohoos reani 

From Outoh; and Soinde, ‘and-Panjab, 
Lot all tho. nations come, 


From hills and yalos of Malwa, 
Lot-all tho tribos draw noar ; 
“And watliko Rajputina.- 

. Mossiah’s mandate hoar. <<. ..; 


Whore ‘Bimvin’s lofty. motintains 





“Or, high o’oi Gungi’s waters, 
: Famod Kashi's: spireg:gtine 5 


: ; From Omau’s ‘pearly ogonn, . 
To cloud- -oupp’d, high Nopil— : 
-Proclaim, to gathering millions, 
Tho gospol’s joyful onl. 
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Thon, gladly «ll assembling, 
Tho swarthy tribes shall caiae 
Mossial’s glorious standard, 
And joyful shout his praise. 


Tong o'or thoso prostvalo kingdoma 
Tlas darkness hold its sway 5 

Bul light now streaks tho horizon, 
And soon will broak the day. 


‘The unoloudod sen asconding, 
Shall chaso tho shades of night; 
And long bonightod nations 
With gludnoss lath his light. 


eye 


, 
~ “ty, 


UTA DAD, 
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